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OR the friend who likes to whet his wits on something worth while the ideal gift is 
a year’s subscription to The Survey or to Survey Graphic. 


In combination with a 


good book (see below) it gives you two gifts at the price of one; it reminds the recipient | 
of you every time The Survey is mailed; it saves you the Ghemtnes rush in the stores; it 
helps us—adds one to our list of friends nad subscribers during this nat anniversary year. 
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Sa result of buying at wholesale and in order to make 
our tenth birthday mark a year of growth, we are able 


to make the following economical offers. The only condi- 


tion is that the subscription must be new—for someone not 
The book may go to you or to someone. 


now on our list, 
else, as you prefer, 


‘Offer No. 1. 


A copy of Babbitt by Sinclair Lewis, and a 
year’s’ subscription to Survey Graphic, monthly, for $3.50. 


(Regular price of the book $2. of the magazine $3, total $5) 


Babbitt is by the author of Main Street, which had two. 
H. G. Wells wrote the author: 
is one of the greatest novels I have read for a long time.... 


I wish I could have written Babbitt.” 


Offer No. 2. A copy of Babbitt and a year’s subscription 


to The Survey, twice-a-month, for $5. 


(Regular price of the book $2, 


of the magazine $5, total $7) 


Offer No. 3. A copy of Child Training by Angelo Patri, 


and a year’s subscription to Survey Graphic, 


for $3.50. 


(Regular price of the book $2, of the magazine $3, total $5) 
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THE SURVEY, 
112 Hast 19 Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter me for your Christmas Offer No. 


Send the New Subscription to— 
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This order must be sent direct to The Survey. 


“Babbitt 


monthly, 


see eeeee 


Send the Book to— 


It is not good through an agent. 


Child Training is by a warm-hearted schoolmaster who uw 
derstands children. Dr. Ira S. Wile, director of the Heal 
Class at Mt.SinaiHospital, says: ‘In a practical, happy, opti- — 
mistic manner he expounds an honest gospel of child train- -. 
ing.’”’ J. Prentice Murphy, executive secretary of the Chil-— 
dren’s Bureau of Philadelphia, says: ‘I consider Angelo — 
Fatri’s understanding of children to be the outstanding pres- 
ent-day, feature in the socializing of all those who deal with 
children. I get daily help from everything he says.” A pe 
tect treasure of a book, > iy 


Offer No. 4. A copy of Child Training and a Pgeeai es [ 
scription to The Survey, twice-a-month, for $5. 


(Regular price of the book $2, of the apa: $5, total $ 


Offer No. 5. A copy of The Mind in the Making by Ja 
Harvey Robinson, and a year’s subscription to Su 
Graphic, monthly for $4. 

(Regular price of the book $2.50, of the magazine $3, total $5. 


Dr, Robinson’s argument for creative thinking, particule 
in the field of social relations, is as stimulating as ii 
simple and direct. The best seller on The Survey’s 
at ten national and state conferences. 


Offer No. 6. A copy of * 
Mind in the Making, and 
year’s subscription to The | 
vey, twice-a-month, for $5. 


(Regular price of the two, 


/ 

] Offer No. 7. A copy of 
Story of Mankind by Henc 
b 1 W. Van Loon, and a year’s 
| scription to Survey 2 
monthly, for $6.50. 
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\ X J E JUST couldn’t keep Kansas 

from running away with 
this number. Professor Ross, who 
tells of a promising housing plan 
on p. 368, is on the faculty of the 
Kansas State Normal School at 
Emporia. 


THE THOUGHTFUL. discussion 
of the Kansas Court and the Na- 
tional Strikes (p. 372) by Professor 
Feis of the University of Kansas is 
in some sense a sequel to his study 
of Kansas Miners and the Kansas 
Court in Survey Grapuic for Feb- 
ruary 25, 1922. 


q 
RABBI COFFEE, who heads the 
First Hebrew Congregation of Oak- 
land, California, is 2 cordial friend 
of the Survey, His account of the 
wine congregations of California 


(p. 366) is matched by the recent © 


reports of “Joy Christians” in 
Rochester, N. Y. 


NOBODY needs to be told who 
Mary Heaton Vorse is. Recently 
she has devoted much of her 
time to studying and reporting in- 
dustrial conditions at points of crisis 
—Lawrence, the Mesaba Range, 
Kansas. The story of Ma and Mr. 
Davis (p. 359) is one of the fruits 
of Mrs. Vorse’s recent journey 
through Kansas as a correspondent 
of the labor press. 
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THAT i is the matter with Kansas? node more 
than the state of somnolence into which it 
dropped after the terrific nervous activity of 
the days of Carrie Nation. During this beauty 
‘ious things were put over on the state. The Ku 


ted by federal or state ae were herded into the ‘beet 
3; William Allen White was not permitted to say or 


ie labor movement. grew so fast that the whole 
red dangerously. The air about sleeping Kansas 
and thicker till at last the state fairly choked 
awake. It seems to have been a bit dazed and needed 
) the root of things in its stock taking. If the family 
on which_ all government and social organization 
hat then is a normal family? Kansas wanted to 
looked like when it had one member, or two, or 
30 the Free Fair at Topeka not jong ago opened a 
of exhibits—“ human stock.” These were the 
Single adults; 17 years and above. Pair; man, wife, 
Idren. Small family y man, wife, one child: ‘Average 
il i man, wife, two to four children. Large family; 
ae re or more children. Having thus inspected 
family, Kansas had to decide how much 
alae permitted to work in the beet fields, 
be ruled by the Ku Klux Klan, whether 
eee aes light should be allowed to post such 
he chose for their normal eyes to see, if they 
forced to arbitrate their normal differences 
xy chose or not. At length the adult male and 
nbers of the normal families brought their right 
into the palms of their left hands and advanced 
e ballot box. Obviously there is fething the matter 
hen awake. 3 


success is far from being a complete measure 
rk of so delicate an apparatus for community 
eae dae eed “tecieeie - But financial 


produce the money its member agencies need, 
come news, nals that the Welfare 


oth social factors are more 
quotas, and which, by reason of 


th. 


“ee , ae 


- what he chose—a dreadful trial for a writer; the left 
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the size and character of Philadelphia, is of great significance 
and interest to other large cities. New York, meanwhile, 
makes haste slowly. As we go to press, it appears that a 
report recently offered by a joint committee representing 
chambers of commerce in all the boroughs, urging the forma- 
tion of a non-financial Welfare Council for consultation 
among social agencies, will merely be received and the com- 
mittee continued for further study. 


-N Kabul, Afghanistan, five hundred women students have 
entered the new Woman’s University, where medicine 
and language are taught. In Brooklyn, New York, a manu- 
facturer who wants to burn all women’s colleges, says: 
Women used to be highly honored and respected by the men. But 
that day is largely passing away, and this is due more, perhaps, 
to the effect that the colleges are having on the college woman than 
to anything else. 


How would you Americanize an Afghan? 


ITH its parade of unemployed, the arrival of ‘‘ hunger 

marchers’? from the Midlands, amendment. to the 
address from the throne voicing dissatisfaction with the 
government’s plans to meet the unemployment situation, the 
new British parliament is starting on traditional lines; and 
no one seems to be particularly perturbed by revolutionary 
street corner orations, by the ability of the single communist 
representative to get himself thrown out by the Speaker 
within the first week of the session, or by the measured 
language of Mr. Clynes’ “ warning.’”’ As was to be ex- 
pected, “the debate showed,” to quote the cabled report, 
“that the government had no new remedies to put forward 
and that it relies mainly on the proposals of the previous 
government, which include the building and improvement 
of roads and similar public services, as well as inducing the 
railway companies to hasten work upon contemplated exten- 


_ sions as the best means of absorbing a large amount of un- 


skilled labor.” ‘This has been the program for nearly twenty 
years; and as in every crisis during that period, the neces- 
sary delays in carrying out construction plans mcans a winter 
of acute suffering. “Ihe only difference, perhaps, is that 
labor in the great staple industries has become better organ- 
ized so that the pressure of unemployed unskilled labor upon 
the labor market does not to the same extent lower the cur- 
rent rates of wages. Moreover, the leadership of labor 
has become better instructed on the underlying economic 
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causes of unemployment and, in addition to allevianoe meas- 
ures, demands changes in tariff policy and in foreign policy 
that will set the wheels of trade going. The scheme to put 
the support of unemployed labor upon each of the great 
industries separately instead of on a national system of insur- 
ance, first promoted during the war, is pigeon-holed owing 
to the resistance of labor. Under present conditions it would 
have the effect of improving the outlook of the workers in 
certain industries that are well equipped to take care of 
their unemployed but leaving others in a worse plight; for 
this reason it would almost certainly make for division in 
the ranks of organized labor. 


OT only the sociological student will find food for 

thought and action in the analysis of the 1920 popula- 
tion of New York City, described elsewhere in this issue. It 
is obvious that the facts which such a study dissects out of 
the great mass of census information must be the basis of any 
adequate health or transportation program, or of any attempt 
to adjust schools to school needs. Less obvious and hardly 
less important is their relation to trade and industry, pure 
and simple. The chain store, the branch bank, the ubiquitous 
“realtor,” the politician—all these must depend for success 
on their speed and skill in analyzing and choosing a field. 
The factory owner in search of cheap land must be sure that 
the apparent waste on which he is building is not in line 
with a rapidly growing neighborhood which soon will tax 
him out of existence. He must know that it is in or near a 
neighborhood where his kind of labor can be obtained. The 
movement of the population, its distribution by age and race, 
by literacy and religion, are prime factors in industrial as well 
as philanthropic undertakings, and it is not surprising to find 
that a large insurance company has ordered a copy of the 
population study for each of its branch offices. Once again 
business must adopt on its own merits the kind of social 
evaluation which a short time ago it would have dismissed 
as irrelevant gossip of Utopia. 


HE sixth Industrial Conference of New York State, 
meeting under the auspices of the State Department of 
Labor, devoted itself to a discussion of the elimination of 
waste. Not waste in the old sense of materials or money 
or time alone, but waste through friction between employers 
and employes, waste through bad physical, working conditions, 
waste through the anxiety which irregular employment and 
lack of old-age pensions bring in the worker, waste through 
the ignorance of untrained workers, through preventable 
sickness and through a too high labor turnover. 

Mr. Sherman Rogers of The Outlook stressed particularly 
the waste which comes through distrust between the workers 
and the employers: 

You industrial leaders, many of you, have lost faith in your 
workers. Put your cards on the table—discuss with them your 
problems of management—meet them face to face; they have 


more constructive suggestions and criticism than all the attorneys 
you can hire. 


MOKE casting of advertisements is the latest form of 
intellectual poisoning to threaten the American people. 
The first experiment, in letters half a mile long, made over 
.Manhattan Island the other day, proved frighteningly effec- 
tive; in other countries both advertisers and newspapers are 
said to have started making regular use of this means of 
publicity ; and a New York department store is credited with 
the enterprise of being the first to contemplate securing a 
license for this method of keeping its name before and above 
the public. Soon we may expect to see the hirsute outlines 
of a manufacturer of cough lozenges in the clouds, or have 
the virtues of a brand of underwear told in intentional mis- 
spelling against an azure sky. While it is not yet too late 
for an effective protest against this atrocity, it is well to 
remember that no amount of regulation for proper and in- 


THE suey 


of a new means of advertising is recognized in howev 
‘ited a form. Quite a number of excellent laws for the re 


nocuous uses can fealty ae the Satie once the 


lation of billboard advertising, for instance, are on the 
statute books of America; but not one state or one city seems 
to have been able as yet really to control it. Thus at 
recent conference of the Massachusetts Federation of P 
ning Boards, a report was presented which showed that i 
division of highways of the state government was failing to 
enforce its own orders excluding billboards from two high- 
ways of great scenic beauty, the Mohawk Trail and the 
North Shore route. The division, according to this report, 
has also failed to act within a reasonable time upon 
ordinances and by-laws submitted to it by local authorities 
anxious to protect their scenic assets. In New York and 
other great cities, billions invested in fine architecture art 
wasted because of the inability or unwillingness of the 
authorities to check the glaring monstrosities of the bill 
poster and painter that deprive them of the setting they 
demand. Regulation tee failed. 
URING the war ae New York Tribune gave much 
space to the discovery of Prussian propaganda in Ger- 
man language textbooks for school and college. Before thai 
it collected babies’ dimes to build battleships. It has not 
thought of as leaning toward bolshevism. It is significant, 
therefore, that on November 23, 1922, the Tribune should 
choose to print an editorial called Fighting Red Windmill 
which began and ended as follows: 

If one accepts the announcement of the American Defense Soci 
the Reds are upon us and only drastic action can save us. But the 
time is past to take such statements seriously. . . . In attacking 
the “Red menace” in this country today the American Peres e 
Society is merely fighting windmills. 4 
A few weeks later, the New York Board of Aldermen 
refused to pass an ordinance which would compel adverti 
in the subway and street cars to append an English tr 
lation to all advertisements in a foreign tongue. Its com- 
mittee reported that the bill savored too much of “ after war 
hysteria.” Can it be that our gooseflesh is subsiding? 


4 OW ie bravas! from waiting onlookers five pros+ 

pective brides, arrived from Italy on the afternoor 
of December 2, flung themselves into the arms of the anxious 
bridegrooms.” Then the gates slammed against Italian 
immigrants for the rest of the year; for the quota of their 
coufitry was exhausted. So the story goes, month by month 
—a farce were it not for the tragedy of the thousands ¢ 


into port on the first or second day of each month, when 
the quota is presumably still unfilled by the left-over throng Bs 
from the previous month on Ellis Island. Even so, the man 
who does not at least have a mother-in-law in America h a 
a slim chance of squeezing through, were he ever so vigorous 
ever so skilled in his profession, ever so orthodox in his 
and political creed; for preference under the law is 
to those with near relatives or American sweethearts. 1 
is this unseemly rush going to come to an end? Presuma 
soon. Already Italy is making big plans for diverting 

of its emigration to Brazil, which is setting hundr 
square miles aside to get the benefit of aided coloniz 
Canada, likewise, will absorb more Italians—indeed is t 
and more becoming the Mecca of European immi 
President Harding has informed the Italian Premier 
Mussolini that he will press for the amendment of 
quota law; but the latter’s hope for an agreement wu 
which the Italian quota would be increased from the pre 
42,057 to 100,000 is likely to meet with stubborn resist 
in Congress, unless the public pressure for lifting the 
will be strong enough to include other perriag as 


eon and the Dalene coal 
_ The inquests have been held and the 


ae reports that the Gesisonsibiity for the explosion rests 
n two of the dead miners, In Alabama the experts de- 
be the explosion as a freak—the breaking loose of a train 
cars on a slope, the raising of a cloud of dust by their 
od downward rush and wreck, the severance of a high tension 
wire, an electric flash firing the coal powder. Work has 
nm resumed. Death has reaped his harvest. Outside of 
immediate neighborhood of the mines the dead are now 
gotten. 


a NO STRIKES OR LOCKOUTS 
i: FOR HIM 

a 

ye 


Rollin Kirby 
in the 
New York World 


To apportion blame to individuals in such cases or to 
cha arge ‘such tragedies to the caprice of fate is a cynical eva- 
_of responsibility by the community at large and espe- 
y by those of us who profess concern for humane legis- 
ion and its enforcement. For an examination into the 
causes of these disasters reveals them as further illus- 


Reilly shaft in Pennsylvania was rated as a non-gaseous 
e. Yet the evidence shows that the miners, the foreman, 
eens the state inspectors knew that it was 

‘Minor explosions had been frequent. Men had 
pation! by the firing of pockets of gas by their flaring 
lamps. For several years there had been a conspiracy 
ifference and contempt for the law culminating in the 
ri le death of seventy-seven men. 


‘The manner of the explosion was unusual but 
se of the disaster was one of the commonest of causes. 
: states the laws require that the mines shall be kept 
dust. Dust explosions with their deadly after-damp 
unted + r thousands of preventable deaths. But it 


iiela ae Spangler, nor the foremen 


‘versy between citizens. 


ie of our common American disregard for the law. | 


describe the explosion in the Dolomite mine - 


to ) mines free of dust. And as for the law, © 


> Reilly and Dolomite mines, were — 
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Palcnp responsible. All of us who acquiesce in lawlessness, 

whether it be lawlessness in the name of law and order or 

the lawlessness of the bootlegger, are guilty of contributory 

es in the case of these one hundred and sixty-one 
ea 


The Illinois Constitution 


F the new State Constitution which went before the voters 
of Illinois on December 12 could have been written 
after, instead of before, the disconcerting election of 
November 7, some sections of it might have been different. 
For on November 7 a large proportion of the people of the 
United States registered an emphatic protest against what 
they considered infringements of their individual rights, and 
there is no reason to believe that the people of Illinois have 
feelings different from those of the rest of the United 
States. 

The voters of Kansas repudiated at the polls the indus- 
trial court and compulsory arbitration, but Section 122 pro- 
poses to establish much the same thing for Illinois by giving 
the Supreme Court power to authorize the judges of the 
state to take jurisdiction in any sort of dispute or contro- 
Section 8 has been changed so as 
to empower the attorney-general to seize and hold citizens 
at will by merely filing information without eyen being re- 
quired to show probable cause in a court of record. Section 
7, which now provides the right, of bail, has been changed 
so as to leave that right to the discretion ‘of the judge. 

If those who frame constitutions—and there are seldom 
members of the wage-earning classes among them—had fore- 
seen how Kansas was going to rise and shake herself free 
from an annoyance much less than this; how New York 
would pile up her protest against the infringement of per- 
sonal rights under the Lusk Bill; how Colorado would go 
on record for the tolerant social programme of Governor 
Sweet, would they have offered the citizens of Illinois such 
a discredited foundling for adoption? 

' Possibly they would, for in industrial matters Illinois is 
all wire edge. While there is desperate need of every sort 
of construction if life in Chicago is to go comfortably, the 
controversy in the building trades has been so acrimonious 
for more than a year as to make new building practically 
impossible; the railroad shopmen’s strike hit the state hard; 
with winter arrived the coal mines are still not working 


- full time, and the Herrin tragedy is a fresh sore; lake trans- 


portation, meat packing, city traction are all trembling to 
the touch of trouble. More than most the citizens of Illi- 
nois have suffered, and more than most they are yearning 
for industrial peace. It is easy to see their line of argument— 

“Why should we go without houses, or meat, or coal? 
If the employers and the workers won’t agree, let’s make 
7em! How else shall business go on?” 

But the organized worker is not inclined to help busi- 
ness to go on at the price.. Formerly it was possible to get 
a good deal by when he wasn’t watching, but he has been 
keeping a vicarious eye on Kansas, and’in Illinois his eye 
is open at close range. 
labor leaders feel that the right to take jurisdiction in con- 
troversies between citizens will mean compulsory arbitration 
in labor disputes; that arrest without showing even probable 
cause and the right to withhold bail, will be used to segre- 
gate labor leaders at critical moments. __ 

“ Never in the history of State Governments in this coun- 
try, has anything so nefarious been proposed,” says the Ad- 
vance, the official organ of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. 

Much as Illinois needs industrial peace it seems strange 
that the framers of the Illinois constitution should still be- 
lieve that it is to be come at by the old abandoned, over- 
grown path of compulsion. 


He does not trust his judiciary. The 
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Lands of Misunderstanding 

ARKEST Africa” was the name Henry M. Stan- 

ley gave the continent. The name was a misrepre- 
sentation, but it served a journalistic purpose and helped to 
secure, for a time at least, the attention of the world. Most 
of what the world learned and stored away under Stanley’s 
headline was not true. One of the greatest educational tasks 
of the future will be clearing away from the world’s mind 
those old misrepresentations and putting in place of them 
the actual facts as these are being developed by more careful 
investigators in these more scientific days. ‘The civilizations 
of the West are not without interest in this clearing-up of 
these old misunderstandings. As long as Africa remains the 
“dark continent,” almost any sort of exploiting program 
undertaken by imperialistic peoples can be justified in the 
name of progress. ‘‘ See what we have done,” they can say: 
“We have helped to clean up a corner of the ‘ dark conti- 
nent?!” 

As one step in this, program of clearing away ancient leg- 

' ends, the Phelps-Stokes Fund undertook, in 1919, a “‘ survey 
of educational conditions and opportunities among Negroes 
in Africa, with a special view of finding the type or types of 
education best fitted to meet the needs of the Natives.” <A 
special commission was appointed, with Dr. Thomas Jesse 

Jones, well known for his work on ‘“‘ Negro Education ” in 
_ America, in charge. Through special arrangements with all 

- the native and imperial governments concerned, the commis- 
sion traveled some 25,000 miles in African territories, from 
Sierra Leone along the coast territories as far as Cape Town, 
and through the central part of the continent’ south of the 
equator. Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, Nigeria, British 
South Africa, Angola, Belgian Congo, and Liberia were 
among the states “ surveyed.” 

Too much emphasis must not, however, be placed upon the 
- word survey in this connection. ‘The continent of Africa con- 
tains almost four times the area of the United States of Amer- 
ica; while the physical and racial conditions studied show 
_ greater variation than could be found in all North America. 
_ The report of the survey, which has just been published by the 
Fund under the title Education’ in Africa has been written 
with sweeping gestures. But the materials illuminate the mis- 
represented past, the little understood present, and the utterly 
unpredictable future. “The world dare not remain ignorant 
of conditions here revealed. Africa can be the cause of in- 

* numerable future wars. A genuine educational program 
growing out of the most enlightened conscience of the world 
must go along with every other approach to the continent 
if we are not to be involved in future struggles for control. 
‘That is to say, not only does Africa need education, as this 
report shows; the rest of the world needs education about 
Africa, as this report implies, and provides the way. 

Africa is a continent of immeasurable resources, most of 
which are still unknown to the world, except to govern- 
mental officials, representatives of commercial concerns, sci- 
entific observers and missionaries. ‘The first two groups 
lead in acquaintance with these facts, and their influence 
upon the future of the continent and of the world has not 
always been disinterested. “ Africa is the undeveloped treas- 
ure house of the world.” 

“ Civilization” has assumed that the natives of Africa 
could not be expected to reach any considerable level of prog- 
ress. “Those natives have been found on various.“ uncivil- 
ized” levels, cannibalistic, barbaric, savage, primitive, semi- 
civilized. But the wish has probably been father to the 
thought. 

The present comands of the masses of the people are normal 
and comparable with other peoples at the same stage of develop- 
ment. Their folk-lore, their handicrafts, their native music, their 
forms of government, their linguistic powers, all are substantial 
evidences of their capacity to respond to the wise approaches of 
civilization so that they may share in the development of the 
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~ for civilization. . . . 


that the continents of the world are now to be tested by their 


African continent. Even in their brief pa the commission observed 
goldsmiths, copper and iron workers, weavers of cotton and woo! i 
and workers skilled in pottery, leather, wool and ivory. There i) 

was evidence of considerable knowledge of agriculture and, even 
though the results were often prude, they are definite indication 
of native powers. of 


The influences of white civilizations upon the native life i 
has resulted in some losses, some very deplorable evils. But | 
the commission does not agree with that group of American ~ 
Negroes which is advocating “ Africa for the Africans.” 

The evidence indicates that the history of the African peoples 4 
resembles that of all other peoples in the world, in that their — } 
progress has been and will continue to be the result of cooperative | 
relationships with other peoples. . . . Thoughtful Africans are Ca 
increasingly realizing not only the importance but the necessity of ~ 
the cooperation of the white group. iG 

In the field of education, the world-problem of education 
for Africa is not academic. — 


Black troops from every part of the continent shared in the fight | 
As nations are tested by their policies 
toward handicapped groups. within.their borders, so it may be said 


policies toward the continent of Africa. . . . Ignorance, in- 
justice, unrest will always disturb the peace of mankind elsewhere. — 
, The only cure for the so-called “rising tide of color” and 
the “revolt against civilization,” heralded abroad by alarmists at 
the present time, is.in the development of genuine and sincere 
cooperation of peoples of all races based upon an education of the 
native masses and native leaders in the essentials of life. . . . 
The sincere cooperation of governments, commercial organizations, ae 
native people and missions is required i in the extension of education — oY 

to the masses of people and in the development of a wise native | 
leadership. 


The chapters of this report dealing with specu states, 5 
races and groups follow in the general spirit of these quota- 
tions. ‘The report is too long to be condensed into these 
pages. But as Africa is to be one of the world’s great prob- © 
lems of the future, or a series of great problems, men and ~ 
women who are interested in the future, not alone of back- ~ 
ward lands, but of civilization as a whole, will want to be- Mi 
come familiar with the book. Copies can be secured one 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 297 Fourth Avenue, New Verse 


The Heresy of Health 


HE bulwarks of state control of health have been 
enforced by two recent court decisions. The Supreme 
Court of Illinois refused to order the release of Jennie 
Barmore, a Chicago boarding-house keeper, who had been 
quarantined by the Department of Health as a typhoid ~ 
carrier, alleging the power of the Department of Health to © 
isolate carriers of disease as well as persons sick with the | 
disease, under the police power of the state. The Supreme 
Court of Washington upheld the authority of the school ~ 
authorities of ‘Thurston County to order the vaccination & 
of all unvaccinated children in accordance with instructions 
from the State Director of Health, despite the refusal of 
the parent. The validity of municipal ordinances under 
which boards of health order vaccination will be tested in 
a case now before the Supreme Court at Washington — 
brought by the officials of San Antonio, Texas, against Rosa- 
lyn Zucht. 
Opposition to the assumption of responsibility by a state” 
for the health of its citizens was, however, a strong cleo 
in the fight against the Sheppard-Towner Act in Massachu- 
setts which resulted in the petition brought before the 
Supreme Court to restrain the federal officials who admin 
ister the law. This opposition found itself in strange com- 
pany. With it, for various reasons, were members of reli- 
gious and anti-vivisectionist groups who oppose all health 
legislation ; of the more reactionary groups of physicia 
who deplore “‘ state medicine,” and of some Catholic gro 
who felt the Sheppard-Towner Act a dangerous precede 
to the Towner-Sterling bill, despite the enday 
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tt Massachusetts is one of the wealth- 

which pays a larger share in taxes than it gets 
ough federal aid measures on the basis of popula- 
It is of fair to say that the legislature granted an 


ald have had to Sear tiate to match the federal grant. 
ney General Allen, who rendered the opinion that the 


F candidate for governor. "When the case is argued before 
he Supreme Court on January 2, he will be out of office. 
‘Numerically few, but socially prominent among the oppo- 
nents of the act in Massachusetts were the anti-suffrage, 
nti-feminist cohorts. “he League for Women Voters had 
ared for it: ergo, they were against it. Some idea of 
he sound and fury which has accompanied the battle of 
ese “ interests ” throughout the country is to be gleaned 
rom their interpretation of Governor Miller’s defeat in 
ew York in the ‘bared Patriot for November 15. The 
alics are theirs. 
Had Governor Miller followed his own instincts when he vigor- 
ously attacked the constitutionality of the Sheppard-Towner Mater- 
1 nity Act, January 21, 1922, and gone to the Supreme Court with 
| the constitutional issue, and to the people (men and women) with 
the fundamental social issue of surrendering the mother to the State, 
e child to the “ social worker,” and the poor man’s family to the 
rofessional “ welfarers,” 
had as great a constitutional isswe when he made his speech 
7 of January 21, 1922, as Abraham Lincoln had when he began his 
campaign at Cooper Union in March, 1860. . .. 
Instead of getting women of the people to appeal to the average 
"father and mother against the Socialistic “ welfare” program and 
its works from “ State medicine” to “maternity benefits,” and 
om “health insurance” to invasion of the home by busy-body 
ociologists,” the Governor was persuaded to allow society women 
apologize and make excuses for his rejection of the Federal Ma- 
‘iad Act at pink-teas and “ receptions.” 


‘The Y Me ses Forward 


ie 

a) VERCOMING the inertia of years, the Young Men’s 

XY Christian Association took steps, at the recent inter- 

y ional convention at Atlantic City, to modernize the con- 
ns of control of individual associations. 
All associations organized since the Portland Convention 
_ of 1869 have theoretically been compelled to limit member- 

ship on their boards of directors to men who were members 
of churches “ held to be evangelical ” according to a defini- 
| Se elaborately compounded of theological jargon. Several 
_ hundred associations gave evidence at Atlantic City that they 
fo ound it impossible to adhere in practice to this requirement. 
_ As a matter of fact many had already resorted to evasion or 
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he would have won votes in every home. . 


eg than 8.5% 
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. worse in order to secure the leadership which was essential 
- to their survival. 


“Practically speaking, the difficulty arose only in marginal 
cases, but was acutely felt when it did arise. The conference 
therefore voted that ten per cent of the directors of any 
association may henceforth be men who are not members of 
the old orthodox churches but who accept what is called the 


“Paris basis’? of membership: 


. The Young Men’s Christian Associations seek to unite those young 
men who, regarding Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour, accord- 
ing to the Holy Scriptures, desire to be His disciples, in their 
doctrine and in their life, and to associate their efforts for the 
extension of His kingdom among young men. 

This would still bar, of course, any but a trinitarian Chris- 
tian from service as a director, though it would obviously 
admit a Roman Catholic. 

The basis of ordinary membership was not changed for any 
but college associations. “Izhese may now adopt, if they wish, 
a newly drafted statement of purpose, and admit to mem- 
bership any student who declares himself to be in sympathy 
with it: 

To lead students to faith in God through Jesus Christ. 

To lead them into membership and service in the Christian church. 

To promote their growth in Christian faith, especially through 
the study of the Bible and prayer. 

To influence them to devote themselves in united effort with all 
Christians to making the will of Christ effective in human society, 
and to extend the Kingdom of God throughout the world. 


To safeguard the Association, |however, it is provided that 
“office holding and convention representation” in student 
associations be regulated as formerly. In other words, men 
who are not members of evangelical churches, though they 
subscribe to so devout a statement of Christian faith and 
purpose as that just quoted, may not hold office or be counted 
in determining quotas for representation. 

That even this modification of eligibility requirements was 
not extended to city, industrial, railway, foreign and boys’ 
associations is further evidence, if more be needed, that the 
Y. M. C. A. has not become unduly radical. But a resolu- 
tion looking in this direction was referred to the constitutional 
convention which, after two and a half years of agitation, the 
progressives have succeeded in getting called. It will meet 
a year or two hence, and will consider the broad questions 
of liberalizing membership » requirements, democratizing the 
national organization, comprehensive occupation of the Asso- 
ciation’s field, and the furtherance of social justice. 

Progress was made at Atlantic City in the face of long 
opposition, and there were dramatic moments in plenty. 
While the changes brought about by the convention were 
slight in themselves, they were highly significant of the 


growth of liberal feeling since the Washington Convention 
of 1907, and the determination of the progressive wing to 
act as well as talk. The Association moved forward by an — 
ce ” 

aye. 
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HE progressives of the Sixty-eighth Congress have met 
and have renewed the old declaration of war on special 
' privilege. They are particular about the small “p.” They 
have no mind to be called by any name which would connote 
a separate party, least of all by a name which is now merely 
an historic relic. But they are jubilantly conscious of a 
unity of purpose which transcends present party lines, and 
which, they hope, will result in unity of action. 
_. The two-day conference of progressives in and out of 
Congress held at Washington on December first and second 
was called by Senator LaFollette, under the aegis of the 
People’s Legislative Service. It might have been called by 
Senator Borah; it might have been called by the Council for 
Progressive Political Action. The senior senator from Wis- 
consin, riding the crest of the wave again after a quarter- 
century of the widest fluctuations in popularity and influence, 
was, first in the field. 

The thirty-four senators, senators-elect and representatives 
who met in secret session on Capitol Hill on Friday and 
‘called the public into conference on Saturday were predom- 
inantly, but by no means exclusively, Republican. At the 
dinner given in honor of the newly elected senators a Repub- 
lican, Brookhart of Iowa; a Republican lately called a Non- 
partisan Leaguer, Frazier of North Dakota; the new Farmer- 
Labor senator from Minnesota, Shipstead; and a Democrat, 
Wheeler, from Montana, sat side by side, and. much was 
made of their, good-fellowship. Brookhart, the plump, 
round-faced country lawyer, with a challenge in his voice 
as he hurled defiance at the ‘“‘ non-partisan league of Wall 
Street’; Frazier, talking potatoes, prices and freight-cars 
with a seriousness that brushed aside the tissue of charges and 
counter-charges from which he has emerged into the haven 
of titular Republicanism; Shipstead, still boyishly elated over 
carrying the symbol F-L into the Senate rolls; and Wheeler, 
with Massachusetts still softening his r’s after seventeen 
years in Montana, quietly asserting that he owed his election 
to “intestinal stamina’”’—these men seemed closer to each 
other than many a solid party delegation. 


ORAH participated in the meeting of Friday on the 
express understanding that the conference would stay 
out of politics and stick to policies. Beyond slashing attacks 
on Mellon and Daugherty which set the conference squarely 
in opposition to the Administration, there was little of par- 
tisanship in the discussion. LaFollette, indeed, brought the 


public meetings to a focus in a direct appeal for the People’s . 


Legislative Service, which is essentially a non-partisan 
agency to secure facts for the use of progressive members. of 
either house. 

And yet this Service has been thought of largely as La- 
Follette’s personal affair. Borah was. not mentioned in the 


long program of Saturday evening; LaFollette was enthusi- - 


astically praised: Wisconsin loomed large at all the sessions. 
To doubt that personal ambitions play a part in the new 
grouping would be to ignore the plain facts of politics. But 
it is worth remembering that political progress usually comes 
about when a number of motives, including personal ambi- 
tion, happen to affect a given set of conditions, for the time 
being, in the same way. 

It happens that the two men who by reason of long and 
devoted service and independence of thought and action 
would naturally lead anew progressive movement are both 
men who have for a long time played a lone hand; also that 
their major interests are quite different. One thinks of 
Borah and foreign affairs; of LaFollette and the railroads. 
Foreign relations were added to the agenda of this confer- 
ence as an afterthought. It is doubtful whether either of 
_ the two is in position at the moment to assume and 
hold personal leadership of the diversely partisan group of 
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_ policies. 


_ gram is still remote. 


progressives. Neither i is ee sort of leader who can oe at 
Armageddon in supreme command. This is at once the | | 
strength and weakness of the new group. Divided leader- 
ship will wreck it. Genuine cooperation, whatever lies be- — 
neath it in the way of individual ambition, may perpetuate it. _ 
If the group can achieve that rare state in progressive effort 
—cohesion on principle without.complete crystallization 
around the fortunes of a single leader—its possibilities for in- 
fluence on our political future are almost unmeasured. 

To meet the disruptive tendencies within the personnel 
of any liberal group, there must be an informed and articu- 
late public opinion exerting continuous pressure upon it. 
What this involves in the way of education, in and out of 
school, for critical thinking and civic consciousness—there is 
no space here to suggest. In the People’s Legislative Service, 
and other points of contact between the socially-minded 
public and the progressive legislators, lies the immediate hope 
of consistent progress along liberal. lines. 


HE detailed legislative program of the group is of less 

importance from a social standpoint than its spirit and | 
the technique of joint inquiry and counsel which it is at- | 
tempting to develop. Truth to tell, there is little in the an- 
nounced policies of the “ bloc” to interest the liberal as social 
worker as distinguished from the liberal as citizen. Wisely 
enough, no effort was made to shape a definite program at 


' the two-day conference; the net result of the deliberation was 


the appointment of a mixed committee of congressmen and 
private citizens to cooperate with subcommittees of the “bloc” 
in formulating for the next Congress a docket of legislation 
which will deal with these subjects: agriculture, labor, rail- 
roads, shipping, natural resources, credits, taxation, direct 
primaries, including presidential primaries, a constitutional 
amendment for the abolition of the electoral college, a federal 
corrupt practices act.- 

The burden of the speechmaking was the need of the 
farmer for economic rehabilitation. The direct nomination 
and election of the president was a poor second in degree of 
emphasis. The group begins its work with the farmers 
and organized wage-workers providing both support and 
The underprivileged groups with which the 
social worker is most concerned will have to wait their turn. 
There seems to be no reason to doubt that on such tests of 
social-mindedness as the child-labor amendment these con- © 
gressmen would stand squarely for reform: LaFollette made — 
its passage one of his campaign planks. But the group is too 
much preoccupied with the economics of the “ dirt farmer” 
and in exorcising the devil which it calls Wall Street to 


viewpoint. The prospect for a genuinely national social pro- 

The People’s Legislative Service—under the direction of 
Basil M. Manly, and with Frederick C. Howe at the head 
of its resolutions committee—is potentially an instrument of 
broad usefulness. It is already a recognized factor in the — 
task of accumulating information on financial and economic — 
situations for the use of progressives in Congress. It should — 
now afford a direct channel by which constructive mars a 


it heconies' a citizens’ apeirity house on all those social poe, 14 
lems in which Congress can helpfully take a hand? 

Something, at all events, has been gained. A group of 
congressmen, strategically placed, has begun to think flexibly 
enough to break away to some extent from the futilities of 
congressional partisanship. It has begun to think in te 
of economic issues. It has registered its protest age 
exploitation and privilege. It owes its existence to the 


dog. It ought to be, as time goes on, accessible 
reasoning. re 


Ky .VERYONE who has been following the news 
a knows what’s happened in Kansas. Republican 
he _ Kansas snowed under the Republican candidate for 
] ii ~~ Governor and elected a Democrat with what the 

ne spapers call an “ overwhelming majority.” Among the 
conflicting reasons which gave Mr. Davis his victory was 
tent one that a plank in his platform called for the 
of the Industrial Court Law. 


tited Mine Workers—Alexander Howat’s District— 
a chopping off of political heads there was of pro- 
idustrial Court officials! 
“I happened to be in District 14 just before the election 
| saw some of the work that preceded the ousting of the 
orters of the Industrial Court Law. 
‘went at once to Girard to see Alexander Howat, of 
‘no miner speaks otherwise than Alec—you need only 
any miner speak his name and it will tell you what 
t means to the coal diggers in his district. 
an hour’s ride from Pittsburg to,Girard by the In- 
‘ban, | Sitting beside me was a ‘white-haired jolly 
an dressed in her “Sunday clothes.” Real Sunday 
es, the lineal descendants of the heavy black silk of 
generations. Her white hair was drawn straight back 
n her face and done in an ample knob behind. She evi- 
y hadn’t changed the way she put up her hair since 
ad pigtails. On top of her venerable head a madly 
onable hat balanced itself precariously. She had taken 
ier gloves and her big, brown hands with their swollen 
uckles were eloquent of how she had spent her days. The 
on her face and the color of it, told that she hadn’t 
too proud to do a hand’s turn in the garden now and 
She had twinkling blue eyes and a mouth and chin 
ad never known weakness. I realized that I was sit- 
eside that unacknowledged. ruler—Ma. Ma dressed 
agnificently and leaving home on a week day on some 
I knew this errand must be one of weighty im- 
nee and that it could be Behe a wedding nor a 


She s t calm, relaxed, looking out fof the Srinath at cane 
oe which flew flocks of impudent crows, at fields 
the corn was already stacked, in the distance the 
| the mine flanked by its smoking mountain of 
Corn and coal—that’s Southern Kansas. I waited, 
d seen Ma’s genial though appraising eye slide over 
hy fees up Nog inevitable conversation, I asked a 


mae a ‘stranger in these parts, I take it,” iA she, and 
| though 1 ee pheaed with the chief immediate purpose 
, she informed me: 
n out campaignin’ for Governor Davis Yes! 'm. With 
aioe the farm, I says to Pa: ‘ Autumn c’n wait, 
wait, but *lections don’t! ’Lections don’ 
‘n feedin’ critters. You feed the critters and 
oneerin’ in this district. I want that law that 
in jail repealed.” 

't always have a farm. We haven’t had the 
en years, Before that Pa dug coal. It 
lungs and the boys was grown up by 
uu get you a piece of land.’”” She put 

an ed loudly: “I put the 
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| and Mr. Davis 
"The net of Alexander Howat’s Fighting District 
By Mary Heaton V orse 


the four counties which make up District 14 of the. 


s’inate men c’n be, and — 


how you have to take ’em. That’s why women make better 
‘lectioneerers than men. Men’s so obs’inate. You tell ema 
thing good for ’em, likes ’s not, just for contrariness they'll 
go agin’ you. So a woman who’s got ’ny sense knows when 
it’s best to go at the thing hammer and tongs and when 
you got to get what you want sort o’ ’round about. How’m 
I goin’ to conduct my canvass? Why, there’s quite a few 
of us men and women got a section divided between us. 
There’s men that just won't listen to any women. ‘They’re 
so scared 0’ women, they won’t listen to ’em. Why, they'll 
‘just vote for the Industrial Court Law ’cause they hear that 
a woman is agin’ it—they’re that contrary. © Childish, I call 
it. So scared 0’ women, that they’re bound to do different 
than what they’re told to do. You take Mrs. Hiram Allison. 
By bad luck she’s got five girls. Now her, when she wants 
somethin’, do you suppose she can go to Hiram an’ tell him 
square out? No, siree! She’s got to go an’ make out like that 
was just what she didn’t want. ‘The five girls and her ben 
talkin’ of nothin’ in this world for weeks except how they 


_do hate strikes and how much the Industrial Court Law is 


J don’t have to bother about Hiram 


doin’ for the people. 
I don’t have to bother 


none. ‘Three of the girls is of age. 
a mite about the Allison family. 

“ Big meetin’s is fine with big men talkin’ to a crowd 0’ 
people—but what does the business in ’lections is house to 
house canvassin’. Goin’ from house to house best of all when 
you get some one who knows the folks they’re talkin’ to. 

“No, I never did any canvassin’ before. There wasn’t 
any Industrial Court Law to canvass against. But thinks I 
to myself when the committee come to me to talk things over, 
I know how to visit. I know the folks ’round here. I ought 
to, seein’ I lived right around here pretty near forty years 
now.’ 

She got out of the car at a small town between Pittsburg 
and Girard, her gorgeous new hat bobbing purposefully. 
Every firm step foreboding the downfall of the Republican 
Governor. 


WENT on to the new sanitary jail in Girard where 
Howat and five other men are serving their terms for 
having fought the Industrial Court Law. He is the center 
of the political turnover in Southern Kansas. Around him 
and the other men in jail the fight was being waged. “That 
was why “ Ma” had left home on a week day and gone 
forth “ visitin’.” 

There was no red tape in the jail in Girard. Alexander 
Howat, powerful, blond-headed, blue-eyed, was called out to 
meet me. Later, after I had talked with him awhile, I went 
up to meet the other men. 

All six live together in a large room that takes up the 
whole top floor of the jail. I never saw men who had spent 
months in a jail’s confinement who showed the effects of jail 
so little. ‘There is a certain jail psychology to which even ° 
the strongest men usually succumb. There is something in 
Howat’s fighting spirit that even jail could not touch. I felt 
that he and the rest of the men were still out in the world 
and that they were still fighting. I felt that concrete 
walls and iron bars had been powerless to shut them in. They 
had the air of men temporarily staying in a hotel instead of 
serving a prison sentence. Later I discovered that this fight- 
ing spirit of Howat’s which refuses even to recognize barred 
windows has permeated his whole district. : 
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It was late afternoon when I went back to Pittsburg. The 
streets were filled with a lively crowd. I have never seen a 
town like this Kansas “ city.”” It is the centre of the min- 
ing district of Southern Kansas, a town of 22,000 inhabitants. 
It has its Main Street, like other towns, lined with pros- 
perous shops. If the dresses displayed are not the very latest 
style, they are very near it—they have good buyers in Pitts- 
burg. Parked along both sides of Main Street is a never- 
ending line of ‘“‘ Lizzies”’ and cars of every make and vint- 
age. Back of Main Street is row on row of comfortable, 
pleasant houses. Little houses, houses easy for a woman to 
do her work in. 


T’S the crowd on Main Street that marks the difference 

between Pittsburg and other towns of the same size I 
know. Among the men that fill the street you hardly ever 

see a white-collared individual. ‘The men that come in from 
the surrounding villages put on spandy clean overalls. At 
this season, they wear woolen shirts. It hits you between the 
_ eyes as a working-men’s city. The few people you see with 

white collars are the professional men or the clerks in the 
stores. “The crowd is made up of deep-chested miners, 
farmers, who have come in to trade, of the striking shopmen, 
—a crowd of workers. When school lets out for recess, on 
the boys’ side there is a shifting running pattern of blue— 
the little boys all wear overalls to school. . 

For days I bumped over roads in an aged Ford from min- 

‘ing camp to mining camp. ‘There was a ferment in the air 

and excitement that got into one’s blood and made one feel 
as though one had come from a stuffy room to a place where 
salt air was blowing off the sea, something intangible and 
life-giving. __It was the spirit of revolt expressing itself in 
the prosaic form of an election. 

District 14 is split in factions this moment. On the one 
hand, the men who stayed on strike according to the unani- 
mous decision of the District Convention which decided to 
fight the Industrial Court Law, and those who went back to 
work when ordered by the International. Hard feeling 
enough between these two sets of men, for the word “scab ” 
bites deep in an industrial community and “ scab”’ is what 
the Howat men have hurled at the men who went back on 
their own decision. 

On one thing they are united and it is the repeal of this 
law which took from them their right to strike.or even to 
discuss a strike. As one young man said to me: 

“If the operators in our mine should go back on their 
contract and two or three of us should be talking about 
striking together, we’d be liable to a jail sentence—that’s a 
fine law for you!—in a ‘ free’ country.” 

In one camp after another I found “ Ma” at work, some- 
times a wiry little woman with grown sons like Mrs. Rogers. 
Her living room is filled with growing plants. ‘There are 
books on the shelves in Mrs. Rogers’ home. On one side is 
a knitting machine for the making of socks. This is the way 
that she adds to the family income since she lost her job 
as school janitress because she marched in the Woman's 
March last December. We came to her house late one after- 
noon. 

“Tf you’d come a few minutes sooner, you wouldn’t have 
found me home. I’ve been out campaigning. I tell you, if 
the women in this district have their say, there won’t be a 
sheriff left today who arrested a woman last year when we 
marched !”” 

She was a little brown woman, swift in her movements as 
quicksilver with a little flush in her brown cheeks from the 
excitement of the day. Great fun Ma has had campaigning, 
visiting round, securing vote after vote. A sight to please 
the hearts of those who have believed in woman suffrage. 
Always I sensed something deeper than the changing of one 
candidate for another, one official for another—it was the 
fighting spirit, a subtle sense of power—which sped like an 
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electric current from camp to camp, from one miner’s 


Pittsburg are not the garden spots of the world even today | 


yy, 


to another, linking men and women together. The imme 
object, the repeal of the hated law and regaining of free 
to strike. At this moment a labor party is struggling t 
born. The term “third party” is on every one’s lips. 
heard it talked about in southern Kansas. Springing in 
conversation spontaneously, you would hear Ma remarkir 
“We ought to have a party of our own.” 


T’S hard for people who live comfortably to know what} 
the right to strike means to working people. Wome 
like Mrs. Rogers have seen the whole face of the country> 
side changed since they first lived here. “There was a time 
when miners had to live in company houses, when they had 
to buy from company stores and when a striking miner 
could get no credit, when no man’s job was secure if he} 
wanted to be a union man. d| 

At the cost of much sacrifice and hunger and wan§/| 
they have seen all this change. Other causes were at work,| 
no doubt, which changed a desolate collection of weathe: 
beaten shacks to little towns where houses were fit for hum 
beings to live in, which raised wages so that the miners’ wives} 
could have a few of the conveniences of life that seem such a) 
matter of course to comfortable people. The camps arour 


but they are Paradise compared with some of the comp: 
owned mining camps I know in Pennsylvania. But the long} 
toilsome road that gave a comparative material comfort to 
the miners has done something far greater under Howat’s’ 
masterful leadership. 
People stopped being afraid. 
No one could lose his job at the caprice of a foremz 
This absence of fear is in the very air. When ‘‘ Ma” living) 
in some distant little camp tells you, “ I’d like to give Gov-| 
ernor Henry Allen an earful and maybe two,” she means. 
what she says. ; ; 
The election was not the only thing women talked to 
about in District 14, nor was the story of the long difficult: 
struggle the only tale that the old-timers will tell you. ; 
The memory of the Woman’s March of last December is 
woven like a brilliant thread through all the talk. In three 
days’ time, with no previous organization, no working up of 
enthusiasm by the “ outside agitator,” thousands of women 
streamed together from all over the districts and went in a 
long procession from mine to mine and took the “ scabs” out. 
of the mines. | 
“We just went and told them that they were taking our 
sons’ and our husbands’ jobs. We explained it to them. 
They came out,” woman after woman told me. This 
Woman’s March is one of the most romantic pages in the 
history of American labor. No woman in District 14 ] 
ever forget it, whether she marched or whether she didn’t. 
From that march came that tingling sense of power which 
filled the air before election. That march is linked up wit 
the reason why “Ma” left her home and went out el 
tioneering. 


S I went around from one mining camp to another, 
found among the women a freedom of expression, cour. 
age of thought, that I have not found in any other indus- 
trial district. Nor does it come from the fact that people 
down here are of old pioneer stock. I found the same spirit} 
among the French, Italian and Austrian women. ‘ S|; 
Howat was in jail. He was in jail because of a law 
took away from men their right to strike. In mining c 
after mining camp:I found women working as vigorous! 
my first acquaintance—Ma, in her new hat—against 
party representing this law, upheld by that fearlessness 
Howat has preached for twenty years; upheld by the se: 
power they gained when they marched together, thou 
of them. yee 
in 
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ATTARAUGUS COUNTY is to be the scene of 
a public health demonstration. Experts under the 
supervision of national and local agencies are mar- 

shalling their forces to study its 71,323 inhabit- 

-to find out what influences menace their physical well- 

ng, which of these are preventable, and how. These 

renty-odd thousand persons live in an area of 1,343 square 

s—a fairly dense population for upstate New York, 

a highly populous ratio for the country in general. 

if another group of experts wished to undertake a sim- 

lar study of 70,000 persons in New York City, these could 
found within 138 acres, less than one six-thousandth the 
xtent of Cattaraugus County. 

his one example illustrates the prime problem of New 

rk—a bulk and concentration of population, in districts 

high density, unequalled in the world. The 138 acres 
| above have allied with them more than 3,000 other 

_ whose average density, if carried over the whole 

of the city, would place within it a population larger 

the whole population of the nation as of 1890. Nearly 

00,000 people live in New York’s 318 square miles of 

meatea. y 

_ Nor is size the city’s only baffling problem. For more 

than three centuries New York has. 

had a polyglot population. In 1922 . 

iodicals were published in the city . 
irty foreign languages and dia- 
lects. Before the war the foreign 

language dailies accounted for a 

quarter of the newspaper circulation. 

| New York is not so much one city 

a string of big towns which re- 
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sharply defined as those of the 
old guild cities. =~ : 
_ For years we have known certain 
‘| facts about this great conglomera- 
“|| tion of human beings. Some groups 
|| of newcomers have seemed. to flour-~ 
ish and make their way in the com- 
_ plex conditions which it imposed. 
_ Others were markedly less success- 
Race, age, living conditions, 
ve developed their respective claim 
responsibility for the ills which 
ve taken their toll of the popula- 
on. In answer various groups of social-minded persons have 
en formed to study and alleviate maladjustment and suffer- 
in a racial or an age class, or to consider some special prob- 
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liest efforts the emphasis was on alleviation rather than 
study, There was so much to be done that it seemed hardly 

vorth while to take time to consider where to begin. As 
he more specialized groups have been developed, and as 
phasis is shifting from alleviation to prevention of 
is social conditions, it has become increasingly evi- 
that any adequate attempt to cope with any specific 
so complex a city as New York must be part 
ted social plan, and that that plan must be 
ntific study by neighborhoods of the varying 
determine the lives of their residents. 
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_ A 1920 census chart showing the effects of’ im- 
migration decline since 1910 on New York's 
population 


m,_ such as housing, tuberculosis, or dependency. In the - 


ives in New York? 
By Walter Laidlaw 


a EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, THE NEW YORK CITY 1920 CENSUS COMMITTEE 


_ The natural basis for any such study is the federal decen- 
nial census. In most of the cities of New York State this 
census is made by wards, a permanent division averaging 


about 9,000 inhabitants. These units are so small that they 


can be thrown together readily for remapping the congres- 
sional districts, which is the prime object of the census. 
But in Manhattan the old Twelfth Ward included all of 


the island north of Eighty-sixth Street. The Fourth Ward 


of Queens was more than two and one-half times the size 
of Manhattan. The ward unit became utterly unsuitable 
for the purpose of the census, and at present all census 


' figures are compiled on the basis of the assembly district, 


which makes possible the necessary redrafting of congres- 
sional districts. 

Until the census of 1910 the assembly district was the 
only basis for census enumeration in New York. This re- 
sulted in obvious anomalies. Census publications, for ex- 
ample, give as much space to the First Ward of Utica, with 
949 inhabitants, as to the Second Assembly District of Man- 
hattan, with 147,115. Worst of all, the assembly district 
is not a permanent division. “There was no basis of com- 
parison of the findings of successive census enumerations. 

In June, 1902, the New York Federation of Churches 
began a careful study of New York’s 
growth and composition. In 1906 
the Federation suggested to the Fed- 
eral Census Bureau the adoption of 
a permanent and scientific basis for 
neighborhood tabulation. On the 
basis of this plan, adopted by the 
Census Bureau, the results for 1910 © 
were enumerated in terms of 407 
sanitary districts. In 1913 the Fed- 
eration published the material and 
an interpretation of it, giving New 
York its first scientific basis for dem- 
ographic study. Through the next 
five years many departments of the 
city conformed their administrative 
divisions to make possible the use of 
this data. The Board of Health 
assembled its facts of births, deaths, 
and illness by sanitary districts. Pri- 
vate agencies turned to the study for 
the analysis of growth and. move- 
ment of the population, of race, sex, 
nativity, mother-tongue, literacy and 
: such other factual elements of their 
neighborhoods as must needs condition their activities. 

With the approaching census of 1920 it became evident 
that the burden of this study was one which the Federation 
could not be expected to bear alone. Some sixty public and 
private agencies which had availed themselves of the earlier 
population studies were called together, and from these the 
New York City 1920 Census Committee was formally 
created under the chairmanship of Dr. Haven Emerson, 
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and incorporated to secure the tabulation and publication 


of the approaching census by sanitary districts. “The com- 
mittee, which included in its membership representatives 
of universities, social agencies, city departments and large 
corporations who were specialists in the study of population, 
took over the maps and documents of the Federation of 
Churches, among them a further extension and recharting 
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~ PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS MORTALITY, IN EACH SANITARY AREA. BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 


DEATH ATE PER 100.000 INHABITANTS FOR SIX YEAR PERIOD 1915-20 
NEW YORK CITY 


of sanitary districts, approved by the Board of Health, 
which allows for indefinite expansion of the city. This 
plan, which divides New York from the Yonkers line to 
Far Rockaway Beach into 3,427 units,of approximately 43 
acres each, had been adopted by the Census Bureau in 
May, 1918, and was used in the enumeration of January, 
1920. In the analysis of that census which the committee 
is about to publish returns are given for 1,665 units which 
had a population of more than 1,000 at that time. 

From this vast collection of ‘data experts in many fields 
will draw the deductions which will form the basis for their 
future work. The city planner will note the slow but cer- 


\ 
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,seems to be higher among Negro populations than among 
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crowded and poverty-stricken districts, lighter in the streets. 
of the well-to-do. But there is no safe rule. The rate 


white residents of similar districts. In the most congested' 
sections of the city—the so-called Jewish East Side—it is 
comparatively low. Is this.due to a gradual process of im- 
munization in a race which has lived in cities for centuries’ 
Or is it caused by the special age constitution of an im 
grant population, or to be credited to especially excellent 
work by health centers and visiting nurse associations?” 
Why are both tuberculosis and infant death-rates so much 
higher in the water front sections of lower Me whict h 


tain movement of the population from the hyper-congested 
tip of Manhattan out to the areas in the Bronx, Brooklyn 
and Queens to which new lines of rapid transit recently 
have given access. 
practically every district south of Fourteenth Street and 
most districts south of Fifty-seventh Street lost population. 
The charts prepared by the committee should enable city 
engineers of the future to foresee and forestall the costly 
congestion which threatens new districts. 

A map of tuberculosis mortality shows the piace spots. 
(In a few instances the high rate of a.district will be caused 
by a hospital or other institution and is without local social 
significance.) In general the shadings grow darker in 


Between 1910 and 1920, for example, - more careful and scientific evaluation than ever before 


, POPULATION-DENSITY MAP 


GRAPHICALLY AND NUMERICALLY RECORDED: GiVilys, ALSO, DETAILS OF ACREACE 
AND FAMILIES FOR EACH TRACT, ANO ADDITIONAL DETAILS POR ALL TRACTS 


<INFANT 
DEATH RATES 
DP peER 1000 BIRTHS 


CACEMDAR YEAR 1920 
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TREPARTAGNT af MEALTH SECONDS 


are not as densely populated? ‘To such questions only the 
specialist can supply the answer—but through the data 
which here is set before him he will be able to present : 


been possible. A study of this data will enable a social 
agency to see, for example, what are the strategic oe 
problems of its neighborhood, and often, why. 

The committee, however, has not confined its services to 
the expert. It has collocated from the City Record of 1922, 
by sanitary districts, the tax-exemption lists of New York. 
This some day will form the basis of a neighborho 
directory of all public and private agencies for health, hous-— 
ing, education pm sink religion, recreation, and neigh- | 


IN GREATER NEW YORK HAVING ADENSITY OF OVER 300 PERSONS PER ACRE 
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1910 CENSUS TABULATION TRAcTs ' 


é ney 
tely rounded study of attempts at civic better- 


\umeration of the population cost the Census Bureau 
most $300,000. ‘The use of the sanitary district plan was 
added expense to it, but rather an economy of enumera- 
ut enumeration was only the beginning. Editing, 
Pa ichiae card-counting and verification followed. The 


eater by a shift of geographical boundaries in Europe dur- 
ng the war, which made uniform national classifications 
xceedingly difficult. It is estimated that the services of 
the Census Bureau to the committee made possible by the 
adoption of the sanitary district map and a uniform plan 
epresented, a minimum of $554,000. The use of the photo- 
tatic process in the publication of the committee’s results 
is responsible for great savings over the cost of ordinary 
type-setting and proofreading. As it is, New York 
_ will have achieved at an additional cost of only about 

_ $50,000, for transcription, assembly and publication—to be 

ancl in large part by the sale of the “‘ Greater New York 
i —a scientific diagnosis of its population not as yet 
But a basis 
: oe nes like in all large ities of the United States has already 
i been laid by the energetic foresight of the Census Bureau 
in tabulating the census of 1920 in terms of census tracts 
_ drawn for them at the instance of the Population Division 

Me of the bureau. 
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a _ At Washington : 

} An extra—not to say 
a superfluous—session is just over ; the last three months 

ae the Sixty-seventh Congress. ‘are’ well under way. What 

do they hold in store in the way of social legislation? 

_ + It happens that nearly every possible form of appeal to the 

See federal legislative power is represented in the docket which 

ie 

’ : various social groups—dquite independently and without any 
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mutual agreement as to priorities—are offering for con- 
‘gressional action. 
? _ There i is first of all he child-labor amendment on which 
it is hoped that hearings may be held in January (Senate 
, 14 Yoint Resolution 232, introduced by Senator McCormick of 
‘Tilinois). The child-labor movement illustrates well the 
vicissitudes of reform legislation. In 1900 less than ten 
states had anything like adequate regulations on the subject. 
KY In 1904, when the National Child Labor Committee was 
_ organized, only 13 forbade the labor of children under four- 
teen in factories. In 1917 the committee, impatient of slow 
By 7 action by the states, led in securing the passage of a federal 
law based on the power of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce. It was declared unconstitutional in June 1918. 
federal law in 1918, based on the taxing power, 
ite at the hands of the Supreme Court on May 15 
) ee year. The committee is now sponsoring what should 
e Twentieth Amendment to the Constitution (unless 
direct nomination and election of the president is earlier 
pence for, according to the plans of the new progressive 
It reads as follows: 
ogres shall have the power to limit or prohibit the labor 
ler eighteen years of age, and power is also reserved 
ates to limit or prohibit such labor in any way 
evans of such labor or the extent of 
ess. The power vested in the 
I be additional to and not a limitation 
in the Congress by the Constitution 
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It is estimated that the mere. 


always great complexities of tabulation were made even 
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The child-labor amendment seeks to make it possible to 
level up the industrial ethics of backward states to a stage 
already reached in others. The Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill, 


which has now been killed for the present session by a Demo- 
‘cratic filibuster, represented a considerably more drastic appli- 


cation of the federal power. It provided federal penalties en- 
forceable not only upon those taking part in a lynching but 
on the state or municipal authorities conspiring or combin- 
ing with them to release the unfortunate prisoner, and (in 


the crude form of a cash forfeit) upon the county in which 


a lynching has occurred through official connivance, It at- 
tempted to compel the states, by federal interposition, to 
perform their normal police duty. In spite of the able brief 
prepared by Moorfield Storey, there was very general doubt 
as to its constitutionality. Unfortunately any legislation 


In the District of Columbia 


CoMpuLsory EDUCATION BILL (Senate 2040), Regulates 
schoo! attendance and child labor in the District of Columbia.- 
Passed by Senate September 1, 1922, favorably reported to 
the House. This provides for a school census, stiffens the 
requirements for work permits, places responsibility for, non- 
attendance at school on the parent, makes its provisions 
easily. enforceable and brings cases of violation into the 
Juvenile Court instead of the Police Court as at present. 
Warmly sponsored by social workers of the District, 


JONES-FITZGERALD ACCIDENT COMPENSATION Bitzi (H. R., 
10034). Provides for compensation for private employes in 
the District. Favorably reported to the House. Victims of 
occupational accidents, among the 100,000 workers not em- 
ployed by the federal government, have had to sue for dam- 
ages under the common law. It has been well-nigh impos- 
sible for them to recover damages. The present bill was 
drafted by the American Association for Labor Legislation 
along lines thoroughly tested elsewhere, and requires no ap- 


propriation by Congress except a small temporary advance 
to be repaid when the law is in operation. 


VENEREAL DISEASE ConTROL Birt (H. R. 11021, ‘Senate 


3470). Provides for the control of venereal disease in the 
District of Columbia, which is now the only part of the 
United States where venereal diseases are not now quarantin- 
able. Follows the general lines laid down by the American 
Social Hygiene Association and the Public Health Service, but 
not to the extent of being a model bill. 


OTHER BILLs of interest include several alternative pro- 
visions for mothers’ pensions, which have been approved in 
principle by social and civic organizations of the District, and 
a bill greatly enlarging the jurisdiction of the Juvenile 
Court. An appropriation carried in the District Appropria- ||’ 
tion Bill as it emerged from conference, to which there was 
great opposition, provides for the establishment of a home 
and training school for the feeble-minded. on a wholly 
inadequate site—only 18 acres of which are unoccupied—at 
Blue Plains, within the District. Social workers are seeking 
a reconsideration of this decision. 


affecting the Negro runs foul of the inbred partisanship of 
three generations, and what was perhaps in part a Republican 
gesture was met in this case by an unyielding sectional oppo- 
sition. Aside from its effort to end the scandal of lynching 
in both northern and southern states, the bill embodied in its 
seventh section a long-needed provision-—that criminal of- 
fenses against aliens within the United States should be tried 
and punished in the federal courts.. The lack of such a law 
has more than once gravely embarrassed the United States, 
which has had no means of compelling a state to give aliens 
within its boundaries the rights guaranteed by treaty. : 
There are other fields of social effort in which the need is 
not for federal coercion but for federal stimulation along 
constructive lines. The Fess-Capper Bill (H. R. 22, Sen- 
ate 416), now in committee in both houses, applies this prin- 
ciple to physical education, offering: to qualified states sub- 


ventions which would be used chiefly for the promotion of 


normal instruction and state supervision in this field. The 
Towner-Sterling Bill, long before Congress in various 


Civil Service Bills 


R 605, Senate 1376)- | 


selection on the basis of Sines, but creates = political partisan ; 
feere, ~ sure,” 2s the National Civil Service Reform League 1 
s2id when ghe lew was passed, “to be incompetent, imeSee 
“Gve, biad-cyed and blackecilime” Common knowledge s=p- fj 
ports the prophecy. | 
Posrwasrezs (H. BR. 11001). Provides for the appomt 


| éhere are about 12,000, under certain : 
1 2s @ fhe ceammeiion of candidzice gree i 
9 these evil servants ont of the spoils sysiem, imi which they | 
| are at present Gkely ip lepse ai any change of aiministretion. | 
Sueeuscizazace Bux (H.R 2928). Provities ior fhe 
reclasstheation of the federal civil service. Passed the House 
) December 15, 1921, mow eer the Senate Commiiicer oz | 
| Appreprintors. Ths = 2 step in the Grecian of EprovEs jj 
god standardizing salary scales throughout cbc Sederal Gv : 
} service. Jt would give the Gvil Service Commission power 
tp establish 2 system of service ratings to sncrease the <= 


OW Scenery and better the pr feional sizins of employes 


forms, has been more widely discussed, since it deals with 
two controversial subjects—the creation of a federal de 
partment of education, and the provision ot federal subver- 
fgons for educational projects in the states. Legiclation of 
this type is beme challenged from many sides: Massachu- 
setts serks to overthrow the Sheppard-Towner Act; the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States is secking the 
opinion of its members of tae eee and the President 
has warned Congress that federal taxes cannot be materially 
cat unless “appropriations for federal aid im Times of re- 
search, improvement and development” are curtailed 
The Interdepartment2]l Social Hygiene Board, durimg its 
four active years, worked not by subsidizing local efforts but 
by direct advice and stimulus through 2 central sei, ~Wiath 


a minor exception, all of sts exceedimely useful services have - 


now come to an end owing to the lapse of its annual appro- 
priaztion—and this in spite oi the fact that with extraordimery 
Glasticity the board had been able to shift auch of ifs cost 
and even transfer its activities to colleges, leborafories, and 
state boards of health, so that % functioned usciully, m ms 
fourth year, on less than 10 per cent of its original yearly 
grant. “The JonesKahn bill (H. R. 11490, Semate 3544) 
provides for the continuance of this work by transferring the 
board to the Department of Justice, 2 logical step in view oF 
its efforts to secure Jaw enforcement im matters of venereal 
disease control The League of Women Voters has given 
this bill sight of way over all the other measures which 
bdiseves to be worth supporting this winter. 

So much for cooperation with the states. In Wash: 's 
own field of immigration there is plenty of disagreement but 
very little prospect of significant changes in the system of 
control by quotas. Capital is again conscious of its meed for 
Cheap labor; the unions, 2s always, welcome restriction and 
favor its continuance. There has been an inclination im the 
House committee to work over the present lew at lessure, 
retaining some quota plan but making its application more 
ieumane and more practicable. But the increasing damor 
from employers and the obvious distress of the thronging 
refugees in Greece whom Venizelos is anxious to send here 
for asylum may together upset this program. Those who 
have experienced in their own families, or have seen at close 
range, the indefensible hardships brought about by the pree 


ent quota law will add their plea for change. At the end 
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of squatters’ depredations, 
Senator Borah secured the recall of the bill from the B 
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well Merced anes “The administration has already an 
nounced (in the face of the strong imsurpent movement do 
scribed elsewhere in this issuc) 2 program of Iegsianon m7 
tended to relax the restrictions on farm credits, comservaiive 
cavugh beside Senator Norris plan for 2 bundred-mifion — 


tle has been heard fer many months, bet it 
whether he will succeed. 

ition for’ the time of the Sixty-acsceth an 
will be of the cutthroat vasiety. Socal consdersions coe 
trol few votes. It will teke bard fighting t camry even 2 
skeleton sorial program through to enactment. 


| sage of the bill would protect 2 valley which is said to be 
. quite 2s beantifel 2s that of the Yosemaie : 


Bouesom Bui (Senate 3519 )\—aat the same 


Aparhe 
ional Park. Passed by Seuute July 7, 1922 Wow tn hands 
of House Commitice ox Indian Afar. 
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Nafienal Park Service and Indian Service § 
Wass Bui (Senate 274). Provides for the constracion 
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_ Salvation by Luncheon 
By Joseph K. Hart 


“1 want to talk over the latest de- 
s about the reparations in Bong Jour.” 

* sara Green; “shall we lunch?” 

I have open when I shall be im town,” I 
‘said, looking up my engagements, “is three weeks from 
“TI have that date open. Fits 
whole question of those reparations is 
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to world-shakig political facts amd opinions—that was 
doubtless her right—if she could get away with it. Though 
one can-searcely say that the same thing had been done be 
fore, it is quite generally believed that it has been done 2 
number of times since. 

Well, whatever its origin may have been, it is certain that 
we have developed 2 wonderful system. A skillful projec- 
tion of the network of luncheon engagements that fills the 
noon-day hours of 2 week im 2 single city would give us a 
convincing picture of what our imaginative worriers call 
“the complexity of modern civilization.” I may say that 
civilization has. come to be, at the noon-hour, from War- 
saw (I understand the Russians are not much given to eat- 
ing, lately) to San Francisco (do the Japanese ever eat?) 
one endless row of tables round which strenuous men and 
women lean hungrily, eating with one hand, yearning to 
save the state with the other. 

Statesmen lunch together and seek for information. De 
they get it? “No,” says a Chinese observer of our exotic 
ways, “they get indigestion. And then civilization catches 
it!” All statesmen have their favorite bugaboos, the “ reds,” 
“ Bolsheviks,” “the system,” the “peepul.” Since prac 
tically all Freudians now agree thet statesmen reason not 
with their “ mmds,” but with their inferiority complexes, a 
wonderful new field of study opers before the student of 
politics. What is the origin of your favorite statesman’s 
favorite complex? [ ask for a humble place for the luncheon 
as one of the possible explanations.. “ How do I mow you 
are 2 ghost?” said Scrooge to the apparition that claimed te 
have been Marley. “Youmaybe nothing but a bit of cheese!” 

Business men hunch, too. What a pitiful fagzend af 
civilization is that distant village of the plain that does not 
boast 2 ““busimess men’s lunch!” What is Main Street but 
the land where men still eat their noon-day meals in soli- 
tary confinement! “The first reform of the new civic de- 
velopment committee in any town is to abolish the cracker- 
barrel and establish 2 “luncheon.” 

And what crimes have been committed, not only in that 
name but under its unsuspected influences! If business has 
become graspmg, not to say griping, lay not the fault to 
the allegedly sordid souls of business men. Lay it to the 
account of that provender which under the trade mark of 
the “ business men’s lunch ™ is hypnotically slipped into the 
business man’s mouth while the guileless victim is engaged 
in saving civilization. 

“Whenever I go into 2 restaurant for a meal,” says my 
friend Blue, “I always order hash, because then 1 know 
what I’m eating.” But-the confirmed luncher takes what 
is set before him. He never knows what he is eating. 

Women have their luncheons, too. But that statement 
opens up a complicated aspect of my subject; and if I am 
ever to succeed im bringing this excursus imto one of the 
sinister phases of our civilization to an end, I must not 
enter into that discussion. What I have most wanted to 
say all this while was this, that if we could get everybody 
committed to the plan of lunching regularly with everybody 
else, all our social problems would be automatically solved, 
and then we should have some time for our health problems. 

Under present conditions, the burden falls rather heavily 
en the shoulders—and digestive systems—of a not too 
greatly complaining few. As for myself, I expect to spend 
all my luncheon hours, this winter, gnawing away at the 
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Stamping Out the Wine Congregations 


HEN the Eighteenth Amendment became effective 

two specific exceptions were made: the first allowing 
the sale of wine for medical purposes, the second, for religi- 
ous or sacramental purposes. It was agreed not to interfere 
with ‘those religions—Judaism for example—where certain 
ceremonies include the use of wine. ‘The amount required 
for these ceremonies is very slight, but the law allowed ten 
gallons to every Jewish family enrolled in a congregation. 
What resulted? 

San Leandro, to the east of Oakland, California, contains 
some seven Jewish families. A small congregation has existed 
there for nearly forty years, but it had been inactive except 
for services on the holy days in the fall, and a Hebrew 
school where a poor but respected Hebrew teacher earned 
a precarious living for his family. The prohibition law 
changed all this. The membership grew rapidly till 
it totalled 250 last September. Men concerned merely 
with selling wine, Jew or non-Jew, approached this 
poor Hebrew, teacher suggesting an easy way to make 
money. In addition to teaching, he was to be elected 
_ “rabbi” of the congregation, and for every gallon of wine 
that he would withdraw from the winery, he would 
receive his profit. So the San Leandro membership list con- 
tained names of white men and black living as far away from 
San Leandro as Red Bluff—150 miles. 

Touching Oakland on the: south is Alameda, with forty 
thousand inhabitants, some fifty families of which are Jewish. 
Many of these are afhliated with Oakland and San Francisco 
congregations, yet the membership list of the Alameda con- 
gregation grew in two years to 524 names. It was the same 
story. A poor tubercular young man, who had been instruct- 
ing children in Hebrew, was given the title of “rabbi” so that 
unscrupulous individuals might obtain handsome profits, He 
had withdrawn, in the first nine months of 1922, the enor- 
_ mous total of 5,000 gallons of wine, very little of which was 
sold to Jews. This Alameda membership list contained the 
names of fourteen persons belonging to the Oakland congre- 
gation, all without their knowledge or consent. ‘Two resi- 
dents of Oakland who died during the year were immediately 
written in as members. A San Francisco rabbi, dead fifteen 
years, was on the list, with some of the most respected living 
Jewish citizens of San Francisco. For every name on the 
roll the “rabbi” was entitled to withdraw ten gallons of 
wine every year. 

In Los Angeles a more flagrant case was discovered. A 
man built up a so-called congregation, with 1,505 names, 
including people living all over the United States and Can- 
ada. He added the mailing list of a Los Angeles labor union, 
with hundreds of names, all non-Jewish, and within two 
years had raised money enough to purchase realty worth 
$25,000 and start a building—all as a private enterprise. 

A rabbi in a small California community was invited last 
year to move to San Francisco with a promise of a minimum 
of $500 monthly for the mere use of his name as leader of a 
paper congregation of 500 members. I have no doubt that 
many other rabbis were similarly tempted, and were equally 
indignant in refusing. 

Oakland itself, with about 250,000 inhabitants, had be- 
fore prohibition three synagogues, one reform and two ortho- 
dox. ‘Three mushroom congregations were then started, all 
with “rabbis” who had no right whatever to the title. Nine- 
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f; 


‘sacramental purposes. 


ty per cent of the wine withdrawn—if not ninety-nine—has _ 
been used for any but religious purposes. One of the so-" 
called congregations had a contract with a bootlegger, thus” 
placing the cloak of legality over his illegal acts, because 
he paid the treasury one dollar for every gallon he secured 
for sale. 
“Wine congregations” have appeared all over the country, 
There is nothing to prevent any ten Jewish men from incor- 
porating a congregation. Any house or store will serve the) |) 
purpose of a meeting-place, and one of the number can be ||) 
delegated to act as “rabbi.” As “spiritual head” of the 
congregation, he has the right to sign certificates which 
will release wine from the wholesaler, and any man paying 
a dollar a year may join the congregation and receive his ten 
gallons of wine annually. Thus, for the first time in Jewish 
history, under the cloak of prohibition, there has developed 
the disgrace of Jewish congregations with Jews and non 
Jews, white and black, of all sorts of morality and none, on 
the membership lists. 
Rabbis were the first to scent the danger, and urged careful | 
scrutiny of purchasers under this provision of the law. Other ~ 
rabbis opposed the entire procedure, advising their members | 
to abstain altogether from wine. Rabbi Julius Rappaport, 7} 
of Chicago, and Dr. Kaufman Kohler, then president of the © 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, wrote learned articles” 
to prove that unfermented wine, grape juice for example, 
could be used instead of wine in the customary ceremonies 
Unfortunately, both rabbis belong to the reform group and 
their counsel had little influence on the larger body of Ortho 
dox Jews and the unchurched. The annual session of the - 
Central. Conference of American Rabbis, in April, 1921 
urged all its members to refrain from ‘signing wine certifi- | 
cates, and a special executive meeting, in August, requested | |} | 
the government to withdraw the privilege altogether. In y 
January, 1922, the United Synagogue, representing a very q 
considerable proportion of the conservative and orthodox” 
congregations, heeded the learned paper of Dr. Louis Gins 
burg, professor of Talmud at the Jewish Theological Sem-_ 
inary, and strongly urged Jewish congregations to use grape ~ ey 
juice and other non-intoxicating drinks in place of wine for — » 
all sacramental purposes. Prominent Jewish laymen, such | 
as Louis Marshall and Dr. Cyrus Adler, added their appeals _ 
that Jews should not take advantage of the exemiption. The 4 
single reason why Jews have not complied with this advice _ 
is the great pressure which is steadily being brought to bear 
from the business interests. “the wine industry sees thousands 
ot dollars in profits if Jewish people insist on buying wine for q 


the Jews into action. Our appeals for help in cleaning up { 
this unholy situation have borne fruit. The Department of | 
Internal Revenue has commenced what seem to be effective | 
measures. In Oakland, for instance, two general prohibition | 
officers, Samuel T. Burch and I. H. Miller, working under | 
W. W. Anderson, whose headquarters are at Los Angeles, — 
have wiped out an intolerable condition in less than a | 
month. When the San Leandro and Alameda congregation ¥ 
membership lists were examined, both “ rabbis” left town, | 
and the Oakland clean-up was Fust as effective. 2 
But why should the government block its own efforts at 
enforcement? The latest order of D. H. Blair, Comm 
Ta 


The sacrilege of the “wine congregations” has quickened 


eve Luproved je ee ‘Mellon, 
wine tor every member of the family, 


hich 


the names of babies and growing children. The over- 
elming majority of Jews in America wish no special priv- 
 ileges. It is” against the law to drink wine, so we shall drop 


juice. As for the poor unsophisticated men who were used 
dupes to withdraw wine, they fell in the presence of severe 
temptation, as other men, similarly placed, would fall. Final 
responsibility for this abuse of the Eighteenth Amendment 
_ must rest on lax administration. Jewish people pray for 
aw enforcement. *® Ruvowpu I. Corre 


Bi sancialFesierations—IUL What 
Agencies Shall Be Admitted? 


HICH agencies should be included in group financing 
and which should be excluded ? The problem is 


i Gust ee. ; and it is equally pertinent if less 
parently so, for the federation which has been 
operating for several years. ~ 
Certain elementals for admission of local 
" agencies can be readily agreed upon. An appli- 
ant organization should have a_ responsible 
‘administrative group. In the case of an isolated 
local work, it ought to be incorporated and it 
ertainly should have a satisfactory board of 
directors and an adequate staff. The board 
should not merely exist; it should be reason- 
ably active. In the case of established national agencies witn 
ocal units built on the military organization plan, or the 
plan of a religious brotherhood or sisterhood, the feder- 


is fairly easily done. There should be adequate 
( usiness methods, including good accounting and 
record keeping, economical fund raising and dis- 
-bursing. If the organization deals with de- 
_ pendent, delinquent or defective cases, it should 
he use the charities clearing house. Its social service 
Ate _ work should be good. It should not duplicate the 
work of an existing agency; and it should be 
able to prove there is need for the work.. Finally 
it should express in action a oie spirit 
with other agencies. ; 

[iy All of these simple old rule inherited by 
ee, federation from the endorsement work of the 


Ny any kind of agency applying. 
Any kind , of agency? Immediate questions 
‘Desa Should sectarian agencies be admitted? 


Existing Pere dant Catholic, ‘Jewish and non- 
sectarian social service agencies—that is, social service 
agencies. owned and operated by religious sects or by peo- 
pie belonging to a religious sect—are usually admitted. The 
‘ federation ought to assure itself 

that the work done by the organi- 

zation is predominantly social 
service and only incidentally re- 
_ligious. If its work is largely 
religious and only incidentally 

social service, its admission should 

be refused. In some cities special 

Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 

committees guide the federation’s 

dealings with sectarian agencies. 


d n gi ons per family per year as before.. This 
Tse than ever; congregation lists will now be padded 


those ceremonies which required its use, or substitute grape 


of agency to be included re- 
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 Shauld jplilvashropie character-building agencies, such as 
the Y. M. C. A., and the Boy Scouts, be admitted? Here 
there is more diversity of practice. Many people honestly 
believe a federation should confine its constituent agencies 
to those doing a strictly charitable work. If one tries to 
draw from them their interpretation of the word charitable, 
one finds a confused state of mind. In the main they seem 
to mean relief-giving agencies, children’s aid societies, orphan- 
ages, old peoples’ homes, nursing associations, clinics, prison- 
ers’ aid societies, protective organizations and settlements. 
They think the character-forming organization should be 
paid for by those receiving its benefits, not realizing that 
every one in the community who has received a modicum of 
education got it at someone else’s expense. Most of the 
federations have found it fairly easy to answer these objec- 
tions and admit character-forming societies, because the 
supporters of such organizations are numerous, influential, 
good money-raisers, and generous he dependable givers 
themselves. 

As we progress through the asia work groups, the ques- 
tion takes on more difficulties. Shall civic agencies be ad- 
mitted? If they do their work well, they must 
make enemies. Wherever the question has been 
faced the determination has seemed to revolve 
around the kind of work they perform and the 
reasons for the enemies they make. For instance, 
a voters’ league, whose business is direct action in 
elections, has been viewed by federations in the 
same light as a political party and excluded from 
participation. This seems to be a justifiable 
stand. On the other hand, a different attitude 
has occasionally been taken towards civic 
efficiency bureaus, dealing with systems of gov- 
emmmental efficiency and. economy. ‘This attitude is based 
upon the theory that while such bureaus make enemies their 
work is fundamentally non-personal, and the enemies they 


ation needs to satisfy itself of the Pecponebikty SUPPOSE make are not so much honest political partisans as 
_ of the national group, plus the local officers. This NOBODY | political profiteers. 


As a matter of fact, only about four of the 
fifty-odd federations have progressed even so 
far in their growth towards community inclusive- 
ness as to carry civic agencies of this latter type. 
These four have all been under fire because they 
finance such agencies. It is a doubtful practice 
for any new federation to include such work. 
Even the older federations, which should aim 
‘towards greater inclusiveness than they have now, 
are finding it advantageous to work out new 
methods for financing work of this character. 
Special designations within the fund, or several 
‘funds federated into one general fund, appear to 
be the workable plans for those ready to face 
this problem. 

Agenciés for cultural improvement, such as 
orchestras and artistic societies, are still regarded 
by the public at large as the special playthings of 
the few, existing in some measure for the social 
prestige of those who participate in their activities. This 
is not necessarily true, but this is the general attitude. 
Widespread opposition by givers has generally developed 
when proposals have been made 
by federation directors to include 
them. So far, only one federation 
has advanced to the point of ex- 
perimenting with the inclusion of 
this kind of activity. Even this 
federation will not include cul-. 
tural activities next year. 

The final problem confront- 
ing a federation as to the type 
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volves around agencies for economic reform through. 
legislation. ‘These agencies are - special © pleaders _be- 
fore the bar of public opinion, usually represent- 


ing an advanced minority of the public. When they have 
converted the public to their point of view there is not much 
reason for their continuance; or if they do continue, they 
should be out in front with a new program that still com- 
mands only minority support. A federation usually repre- 
sents a majority of the community’s adult population. The 
federation directors, acting in part as trustees for their givers, 
must hesitate, under the circumstances, to include this type 
of agency if its inclusion arouses -widespread opposition. 
Sometimes it does arouse opposition, sometimes not, depend- 
ing upon the locality and the exact agency. Certainly many 
federations will hesitate to’ include such organizations until 
the federations have advanced to the point where they hold 
separate funds for many specialized purposes, or become in 
effect federations of federations, 

On the whole the economic-political agency probably fares 
better on the outside. Its entire success is bound up in di- 
rectly converting an expanding constituency of average 
people to its point of view; this can be done most advantage- 
ously by selling to individuals the idea of supporting the 
‘organization. 

in admitting agencies, a wise federation board i is governed 
by three fundamental considerations. First, is the agency 
well managed, non-duplicating and filling a real service? 
Second, will its admission have a helpful or injurious effect 
upon the support and work of the group of agencies already 
admitted? A federation board acts partly in the capacity of 
trustee for the well-being of its constituent agencies and it 
has a right to do nothing that is unquestionably injurious to 
them. ‘Third, do the givers want their money spent for the 
agency applying or not? A federation democratizes the sup- 
port of social work, extending the number of givers from 
thousands to tens of thousands. Along with the advantages 
of democracy go the disadvantages. The directors must 
listen to vox populi. W._J. Norton 

This is the third of a series of five articles in which Mr. 
Norton discusses the fundamentals of organizing and ad- 
ministering a financial federation of social agencies. The 
- first and second papers, dealing with basic principles and 
‘plans of organization, appeared in the October and Novem- 
ber MipMontuutes. In January Mr. Norton will take up 
Federations and National Agencies, in February Federa- 
tions and Capital Funds. 


Let’s see that his bottle is kept filled. Its a 
little thing to ask of a big healthy citizen 
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The right to play is every child’s heritage, 
but old rubbish makes poor playthings 


Chee. How can we get them ? Philanthegae effort 
- to provide houses, particularly in these times of high 
building costs, nearly always fall short of success, because 
those most in need of better homes, and least able to get them, 
are not helped. ‘In theory those able to afford better homes ~ 
move into the new ones, and leave vacant the older properties, 
thus releasing the pressure on the buildings available for ‘ 
those near the bottom of the income scale. But when the 
whole community is behindhand with its buildings this theory © 
does not work. The number of new houses that can be sup- | 
plied is too small to have a noticeable effect on the De and @ 
rents of the older houses. ay | 
Wellington, a little city of ten thousand people on the’ ‘ei 
plains in the wheat belt of central southern Kansas, has 
made an experiment which seems to overcome this penis ea 
deficiency in housing schemes. oe 
Before going into the methods by whith this was by ot 
achieved, let us first. consider briefly the city itself. bi, 
The greater part of _ the population is typical of © 
this section of Kansas, being a mixture of the indus- 7) 
trious northeastern European and American stocks. A few | 
Mexicans and Negroes also live here more or less tempo- 
rarily, being employed as section and shop hands, janitors, 
and domestics. ‘There is the ordinary business, trade, and 
professional life of the town located in an agricultural dis- 
trict, including several large, well equipped flour mills and 7) 
a system of Santa Fé railroad shops. The considerable labor- |} 
ing population is more or less permanently employed except 
in case of unfavorable agricultural conditions or industrial ~ 
disturbances.. f 
Wellington is a well kept little city with pave streets, 
landscaped parkings, a modern business district, artistic 
homes, up-to-date cultural institutions, and an unusual sys- 7 
tem of parks and municipal playgrounds for both young and 
old. Yet, despite these evidences of a prosperous community, | 
it is free neither from periodic unemployment nor from 
poverty or near-poverty, while an appreciable percentage of © 
the working class, though not objects of charity, live “ from 
hand to mouth”’ with very little thought of providing for 
the future. Their average income is but little more than is 
required to secure the necessities of life and. the small mar- 
gin which may be left proves no incentive to plan for a 7 
possible business investment or home. This condition natur- 7} 
ally contributes to the slackness that is found here and 


It takes so little to make the last years he £ 
but that little, eager is a tragedy i 


snes buildings hoe fences and the 


abits a saving and thrift; to secure more 


workmen when otherwise out of work; ‘to improve 
beautify the physical appearance of the city, and thereby 
0 promote the general welfare,” twenty- -five of the leading 
iness and professional men of the city met on Sunday, 
_ March 23, 1919, and perfected a plan creating the “ Well- 
aa Home Foundation.” 
ey The plan of the foundation provides for a perpetual, in- 
ir ‘easing fund. Working capital is obtained by direct dona- 
tions of money, by voluntary short-time, non-interest bearing 
ans, and by donations of property, residential and other- 
« 4|. wise. This fund is in the custody of a self-perpetuating 
board of seven directors, all residents of Wellington and 
erving without compensation. The directors, finding a 
house unkept, unpainted and dilapidated, purchase it, and 
a after pits the whole house, sell it—not to a specu- 
The price asked 
‘the home is the amount it cost the: Foundation Board 
te seatae and renovate it plus accumulated interest at the 
‘A rate of 6 per cent. If the purchaser can pay cash for the 
| ome, well and good; the money will then be again avail- 
able for use in another place. If he is one of that larger 
ad less fortunate class who cannot pay cash, he may still 
tchase the home without a dollar down except a small 


if bite: monthly payments, such as his income will eas 
thereafter. This arrangement seems to be revising the age- 
old slogan, “save your money and buy, a home”’ to “ buy 
a home and save your money,” but it may be the only 


ethod by which some folk can ever expect to own their own 
} 


ionthly payment plan shall be responsible for the taxes and 
surance and shall pay 6 per cent interest on deferred 
ayments. If for some reason beyond his control he should 
be unable to meet these obligations, the difference between 
the interest and the amount paid is considered as rental for 
' the property. Then when he has a job again or gets a 
more substantial income, he proceeds to complete payments. 
In case a purchaser finds it necessary to leave the city perma- 
nently the Foundation Board will again assume control of 
the property he leaves, reimbursing him for the purchase 
¥ money paid, less interest and an amount necessary to cover 
the cost of any needed repair. 


NO 
Tt. 


oe 


ki But when a purchaser who remains in the city has the prop- 
\ erty one-third paid for, he is given a warranty deed for it. 
At this stage the Wellington Building and Loan Associa- 
tions accepts him on their plan of ‘monthly payments and 
he balance of the purchase price is repaid to the Home 
oundation. fund by the Loan Company, thus releasing it 
be used in another similar investment. In this respect 
e Foundation serves to bridge the gap between an honest 
niless man and the advantages of the Building and Loan 
ociation; 

‘This must not lead the reader to think that the Founda- 
charity organization. That is just what it is not. 
one anything but a chance. Neither is it, on 
d an ey business _ een for it 


be on a business me as “ stout-hearted 
_ To date, no loss has been sustained be- 
payment and hot a penny used for administra- 


nding, fences, and Laide homes. 
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hich’ finds expression in 


happier home life; to give employment to 


_ The agreement stipulates that a person buying on the 


The! 


ole plan may be called an insurance against 
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The Ronndation Board, of course, uses discretion in se- 
lecting its clients. A thorough investigation of the general 
characteristics and worthiness of the family concerned, with 


‘special emphasis upon honor and diligence, and a com- 


plete inventory of the prospective purchaser’s possessions is 
made before he is granted the benefit of the fund. One 
example will serve to illustrate: Mr. A. applied to the 
Foundation Board for a loan. A committee went to his 
place of residence to make the customary investigation and 
to consult with Mrs. A. (The board will not sell to a 
person unless there is cooperation and harmony in the home). 
They found Mr. A. in rather straitened circumstances but 
attempting to maintain an automobile. “Vhe board reported 
that no assistance could be given him unless he would sell 
the car. This he willingly consented to do. The board 
located a purchaser for the automobile and the money re- 
ceived therefrom was applied as first payment on a house 
into which he moved his wife and family. It was his home 
now and he began making monthly payments, not a rental, 
on its purchase price. In a year and a half he has not been 
delinquent with a single payment. 

The necessity of such a plan, not only in Wellington but 
elsewhere, can well be illustrated by two cases out of many 
that might be cited. Mr. B. lived in the same house for 


eighteen years, during which time he paid two thousand 


seven hundred dollars in the form of rent. The property 
is not worth more than twelve hundred dollars and has 
always had good care. Mr. C. has paid eleven hundred 


‘dollars in rent for a house that has never been worth more 


than eight hundred dollars. Had these two men had the 
advantage of such 4 plan when they began paying rent they 
could have been home owners now with an additional small 
bank account. 


HE Foundation differs both in plan and purpose from 

all other organizations, such as building and loan asso- 
ciations, certain insurance companies, banking establishments, 
and home building associations, which lend to home build- 
ers on easy monthly payments at a low rate of interest. 
Either these are organizations for profit or they fail to 
function at that period i in a man’s life when he most needs 
them—when he is without money but is ambitious to own 
a home. Here the motive is not economic gain but benefit 
to the community and the individual; and the Foundation 
functions most effectively when the individual has nothing 
left but an honest aim. ! 

The surplus fund of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company is loaned to home builders at a very reasonable 
rate of interest, but the borrower must have property other 
than the home he is building or sufficient funds to pay a 
certain per cent of the first cost of the home, or responsible 
guarantors on his notes in order to secure the loan. The 
ultimate object of the transaction is profit to the company. 
In the case of the Federal Land Bank, the purpose is to 


encourage thrift and to protect the borrower against high 


rates of interest charged by banks and private individuals. - 
But before the prospective borrower can become an actual 
borrower he must have “ gilt edge” security in the form 
of property partially paid for. 

Right here is the big difference between the Wellington 
plan on the one hand and the Metropolitan and the Land 
Bank plans on the other. The former demands no security 
other than the home being purchased, even though the pur- — 
chaser may have made but a single’six, eight, or ten dollar 
payment which in reality is but rent. It takes no mort- 
gage, but holds the deed until the home is one-third paid 
for, having an acknowledged contract, however, with the 
purchaser. He is not required to sign notes and, better 
yet, is not embarrassed by being forced to obtain guaran- 
tors. The only prerequisites to purchasing under the Well- 
ington plan are ambition and an honest purpose. 


t. 
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Has the plan been a success? The fund has grown, in- 


three years, to fourteen thousand dollars; more than two 
score of people, mostly laborers and long-time tenants, have 
been helped into the class of home owners. Not a penny 
has been lost by late payments, non-payments or destruction 
of property. Every home passing through the hands of the 
Foundation Board represents the substitution of a neat home 
for an eye-sore. The work of remodeling these homes, which 
otherwise would have gone undone, was performed by local 
workmen who might otherwise have been out of employ- 
ment. 


ment. F. B. Ross 


Plan! 


ROM two unexpected quarters there has come evidence 

of the fact that city and town planning in the United- 
States has ceased to be a subject to be discussed and advanced 
in a leisurely fashion, that it is one of the most urgent tasks 
of social engineering. Police Commissioner Richard E. 
Enright, of New York, at a recent meeting declared that 
his department had come “to the end of its rope”? under 
present conditions so far as traffic control is concerned, and 
that a systematic replanning of the main thoroughfares of 
the metropolis is the only hope. He said: 

We have cut down sidewalks, made one-way streets and formu- 
lated drastic street regulations, but the situation is getting intoler- 
ably worse. Why not have a board empowered to take up 
city planning? Paris has such a board, and the results of its work 
justify its existence. 

Among specific improvements he recommended the put- 
‘ting underground of certain elevated railroads which would 
open up some of the main avenues and the construction of 
a viaduct, eighty feet wide, along the North River docks 
from the Battery to Riverside Drive. 


At about the same time, C. J. Galpin, the director of 
the Division of Farm Population and Rural Life in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, informed a national conference 
on highway transportation that not merely an addition to 
our existing highways but their planning to meet urgent 
social needs is required if the congestion of our great cities 
is to be reduced and rural life to be made more attractive. 

The benefits of country homes are possessed now by a few 
fortunate people who do their work in city blocks but go home to 
live in space and quiet in the country. The highway engineer is 
needed sorely at this moment—the engineer with daring imagination 
—to help scatter the dwelling-houses and residence facilities of 
every one of the 287 cities with a population of over 25,000 far 
and wide into the outlying open country and thus in some appreci- 
able degree to de-house, de-home and de-residence our congested 
American cities. 

As regards living in the open country, he drew attention 
to the fact that in spite of all improvements, the country 
dweller is still handicapped by the comparative inaccessi- 
bility of modern social facilities and advantages. The task 
had been left too largely in the hands of farm communities 
that were expected to look to the betterment of rural high- 
ways. How to bring them within reach of the commodi- 
ties of the world, the skill of service and the “ institutional 
wisdom of the world” was, first of all, a matter of high- 
way planning; but it was more than that: 

This farm population situation calls for a system of adequate, 
complete terminal towns—ranging in population from 1,500 to 5,000 
souls, each connected by an adequate highway system to a grou 
of farm population ranging from 2,000 to 7,000 souls. . . . © 

Highway engineers should know this social situation of the 
farmer, not only in order to help solve it but also in order not to 
unwittingly block the coming of a new day for the farmer by 
fastening a highway system upon him which will chain him to 
frontier facilities for another generation. 

He added that America already had 1,320 such terminal 
towns, most of them ready to fall into a complete, national 
system of efficient railway terminals for farm people. 
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-warehouse in Toledo. After trying for several years to rem- _ 


The crowning glory of it all is pride and content-~ 


” 


Reve , business leaders, clubwomen arid clerks will 
soon be wrapping bundles at the Christmas Mother’s 


edy a situation in which some beneficiaries of holiday gene-— 
rosity were remembered by ten different agencies or indi- 
viduals, while many other went cheerless, the Social Service 
Registration Bureau hit upon the idea in 1921 of dramatizing — 
its Christmas Clearing House in the person of a motherly © 
woman who presided over the giving of the whole city, Reg- 
istration and investigation of cases, wholesale purchasing of 
gifts, city-wide organization of waits, and an earnest search | 

for forgotten folk marked the service of the Clearing House. — 
Many givers, keeping the personal flavor of the holiday, car- 
ried their gifts from the Christmas Mother’s headquarters — 
to the child or bedridden grandmother of their own selection. 
The publicity given the idea resulted in wide cooperation — 
among churches, social agencies, clubs, fraternal orders and 
individuals, and in the raising-of so much money that some- |) | 
thing was left over, after all who needed Christmas had © 
been remembered, for special service under the auspices of | 
the Christmas committee during the year. 4 


HOW much shall I give? Here is an answer offered by 
the Community Welfare Fund of Lansing, Michigan, te its — 
contributors: 


Those having income of 
$2,000 per year will give 
$2,500 per year will give 
$3,000; per iyear wall pive si. 3.0 dee e dateucee cua ee 
$4,000 per year will give........... SLR eee a SNe a a 
$5,000: per: :yearuwwill’ give. ..o.3.5ieciuirs ce oa peas ee 
$7,500: per “year will®give vst cis ae cue oe ee ae eae 42 


ee i a a ce a a aC ar | 
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Those with larger incomes will give in increasing ratio, In fact 
the trustees suggest that the burden of charity and philanthropy in 
ee of depression must properly be assumed mainly by the well- 
to-do. 

It is an obligation that wealth owes to the community in which 
wealth is produced. 


] 


It is interesting to note that the well-to-do in some eastern © 
cities—Philadelphia for example—are urging a different 
program. ‘They talk of a little from every one as the ideal 
plan. ; ; ; | 
WHILE the American Bankers Association, Automobile | 
Chambers of Commerce, and agencies of similar scope per- 
form a public service by compiling records of those crimes — 


short of providing a complete substitute for our sadly incom- 
plete public records. James Bronson Reynolds, president of 
the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
suggests in Current History for December that chambers of 


af 


commerce and other civic agencies lead the way in agitation ~ : 
for adequate statistical service on the part of both cities and ) 
states which would produce annual court and police records ? 
in standard form suitable for comparison and analysis. | , 
Canada, England and Wales have such reports. % : 

oy i) wh 
ACCORDING to the Negro Year Book for 1921-22, just | » 
published under the editorship of Monroe N. Work of |} i: 
Tuskegee Institute, the center of Negro population, which | : 


has consistently traveled toward the southwest ever since || |i) 
1790, has changed its course. In 1920 it was 9.4 miles east | ‘: 
and 19.4 miles north of its location in 1910, and rested in | 
the extreme northwestern corner of Georgia. It will be | 
recalled that in this decade the Negro population of the — 
North and West increased 43.8 per cent while that of the 
South increased but 1.9 per cent. For the first time in fifty 
years, more than half of the American-born Negroes living 
in the North and West were of southern birth. ih 


INCE the days of August Comte, the steady ambition 
. of social economists has been to give to sociology the 
character and status of an exact science. Like other 
~ scientists, they have turned from dogma and what 
vomte called metaphysical idealities, to the working hy- 
_potheses of the laboratory and the inductive approach to the 
it Peruth through painstakingly marshalled facts. The quest of 
sience is law; the test of science is prediction. Given a 
nowledge of the law, it is the business of the scientist to 
ecast the consequences of a known set of facts, just as 
t is the business of the applying scientist or engineer to use 
he knowledge of the law and the facts to socially desirable 
| ends. Have the social economists and the social engineers 
fi made any substantial progress in the realization of their 
~ ambition ? 
_ The backwash of the war has spread a deep cloud of gloom 
over the camp of the socially minded reformers who hardly 
en years ago, rallying about the flag in Armageddon, im- 
gined the quick rout of the forces of evil before the militant 


away, unemployment abolished, graft yielding to efficiency 
in government, education triumphant, the abstract equality 
of the Declaration translated into concrete equality of op- 
\ Beorcunity for every new-born child of the nation, ‘To 
a4 Science generalled by Love, all things were possible. The 
UN evening and the morning were to be the new day. But with 
[ morning came War instead. The vials of the wrath of God 
were poured out upon the earth and upon the sea. Famine 
| and disease turned grim, cynical faces toward the sons of 
_ Armageddon. Chaos swept over the four quarters of the 
He globe. And many who had been the chief trumpeters of 
ib Science and Love were possessed of the illusion of utter de- 
i feat as they had been possessed of the illusion of utmost 


- jest. 
“Carried on the tide of this despairing reaction, the United 
I States Railroad Labor Board declares the living wage “a bit 
| of mellifluous phraseology, well calculated to deceive the un- 
thinking . . . a melodious slogan containing more possibilities 
of danger and destruction than a dynamite bomb.” ‘These 
| - siren words, the board opines, are emanations of pseudo- 
| ee theorizing. There is no science in or behind them, 
| They are the expression of an “ utterly impractical ” social 
ision. 
The New York Commercial is right in saying that the 
issue of the living wage was bound to come to a focus sooner 
or later; it is an issue not only between the railroad workers 
_and the railroads. It is the fundamental issue between those 
who proceed on the hypothesis that the end of industry and 
overnment is the good life for all and that this end is prac- 
ally attainable, and those who, with the majority of the 


a 


_ Rail 
living wage theory | to all classes of men would result in 
_ “ communistic ruin ”—a phrase designed to terrify the minds 
he OF) ordinary men. 

low is the issue to be met? Portal not by answering 
ogmatic assertions of the Railroad Labor Board with 
tions equally dogmatic. Good intentions, beneficent pur- 


$s are not an adequate prophylaxis against the dogmatic 


* which sth social economist has established his 


“A Bit of Mellifluous Phraseology’ 


‘They saw poverty swept 


\ victory; these now declared Love a mockery and Science a 


Railroad Labor Board, believe that the application of the | 


But surely there is no part of the field of applied: 


scientific defences more securely. One need not here fall 
back upon Dr. John A. Ryan’s magnificent justification of 
the living wage as a natural right. From Robert Coit 
Chapin’s pioneer analysis of The Standard of Living Among 
Workingmen’s Families in New York City to William 
Ogburn’s latest commodity budget, we have had a series of 
laboratory studies which have not only taken the living 
Wage out of the realm of metaphysical idealities, but have 
also given the term much of the apodictical validity of the 
meter and yard stick. Moreover, these studies have made it 
possible to predict, within limits of reasonable error, the con- 
sequences of the neglect of the living wage as a cardinal prin- 
ciple of social economy. It is for this reason that it has 
come to be a basic consideration in the development of any 
health, or educational, or industrial program. 

It played a leading role in the experiments of the 
New York Milk Committee which contributed to the estab- 
lishment of the Division of Child Hygiene in the Health 
Department of the City of New York. The town was 
torn by the controversy between the advocates of pasteurized 
and modified pure raw milk in infant feeding. The emphasis 
was all upon artificial feeding. One of the lay leaders of the 
pure milk movement declared that breast feeding was 
passe, that science had made controlled artificial feeding the 
utmost safeguard of infant life. But the committee decided 
to apply the method of inductive science to the problem. Ex- 
periment stations were set up to test the comparative effects 
of pasteurized and modified pure raw milk upon groups of a 
hundred babies. The outstanding results of that experiment 
were two: artificial feeding was not a substitute for breast 
feeding, and the curve of infant deaths followed the curve 
of family incomes. In other words, a living wage was the 
essential condition upon which any effective program for the 
reduction of infant mortality to the possible minimum must 
be based. 

An analysis of the records of the children brought to an 
experimental hospital for the cure of tuberculosis of the bones 
revealed a striking relation between the existence of tubercu- 
losis of the joints and bones and the low wages and irreg- 
ularity of employment of longshoremen. 

The great educational campaign conducted by Joseph D. 
Eggleston as State Superintendent of Schools in Virginia, 
whose results were cited by Henry S. Pritchett of the Car- 
negie Foundation as among the most noteworthy in their 
decade, was based upon the recognition of the fact that the 
condition of an effective school system in an agricultural state 
like Virginia was a living wage for the farmers. The “ dem- 
onstration ’” movement which preceded and accompanied the 
educational campaign converted Virginia from a food and 
forage importing, to an exporting state, and made it possible 
for country children to attend school. 

Every social worker of experience can multiply thesé ex- 
amples. Each of them demonstrates the feasibility of the 
laboratory procedure in the difficult field of social economy. 
Each of them contributes to the definition of the living wage 
hypothesis as a law of sound administration. Each of them 


- reveals definitely. predictable consequences of the neglect of 


the living wage in the conduct and organization of industrial 
and community life. 

But the Railroad Labor Board declares the living wage 
impractical, first on the strangely illogical ground that the 
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cost of living varies with localities, and second on the alleged 
ground that the application of the living wage to the case of 
common labor on the railroads ‘‘ would wreck every railroad 
in the United States.” As to the first, it would be equally 
logical to deny the application of the yard stick to cotton 
cloth because the cost of manufacturing cotton cloth varies 
with localities. The second raises a question which it is in- 
cumbent upon the railroad technicians rather than upon the 
social economists to answer. “The Act of Congress creating 
the Railroad Labor Board establishes a living wage for the 
_ railroads as going concerns on the basis of the “ aggregate 
value of the railway property.” Why is the living wage not 
_ only practical but essential in the one case and impractical in 
the other? It is significant that in the case of the physical 
valuation of the railroad properties, the government and the 
railroads have spent millions, whereas in the case of the liy- 
ing wage as judged by the Railroad Labor Board, the expen- 
diture upon the scientific determination of its feasibility and 
the consequences of its neglect have been miscroscopic. The 
board does not even attempt to show any relation between 
its dogmatic fulmination and the facts. 

Social economists and social workers know better than the 
majority of the Railroad Labor Board that a living wage 
cannot be established by fiat. A fundamental weakness of 
the present railroad law is that.it segregates wages from the 
whole group of problems that enter into railroad operation. 
It treats the problem of wages as incidental to the problems 
of maintenance and a fair return upon property. If wages 
have not a prior claim, certainly they have an equal claim 
with capital investment. Social workers have advanced the 
cause of the good life and a worthy civilization in the fields 
of health and education among others, by establishing a work- 

_ ing alliance with the technical specialists. They have done 
much to socialize medicine and the schools through this alli- 
ance. Does not the declaration of the Railroad Board 
challenge them to establish a similar alliance, with the tech- 
nical specialists in industry? 

Has the time not come to work out a commodity budget 
for the railroads as Professor Ogburn has worked it out for 
the individual wage-worker and his family? Has the time 
not come to apply the technique which has given us the stan- 
dard of living budgets, to the nation as a whole as the War 

Industries Board did during the war? After a generation 
of the most arduous labor, social economists, under the lead- 
ership of such men as Frederic A. Cleveland, are winning 
their fight for an executive budget both in Washington and 
the states as they first won it in cities like New York. If 
we are to have less government in business and more business 
in government, is not the first step toward the establishment 
of sound cooperation between government and business the 
determination by the government of the quantity and quality 
of services the nation expects for the essential industries? 
The declaration of the Railroad Labor Board is a challenge 
to social economists and social workers to extend the tech- 
nique underlying the living wage from the wage worker to 
the industries themselves. For the living wage is not of con- 
cern to the wage workers only. It is the basic condition of 
democratic progress. It is at the heart of the entire problem 
of socially efficient industrial administration. It cannot be 
established except as a recognized part of industrial adminis- 
tration as a whole. It calls for a national commodity budget 
and standards of business efficiency under the control of en- 
lightened public opinion. For we cannot have a living wage 
for the workers without accompanying standards of produc- 
tion. Both are essential to the healthy and vigorous develop- 
ment of our national life. 

Is the demand for a living wage a melodious slogan? Not 
to those who receive less than a living wage nor to the com- 
munity which must share the consequences in infant mor- 
tality, crowded homes and disease, truancy, crime and a~- 

- citizenship unequipped for participation in the responsibilities 
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mists and social workers to make it a melodious reality 


_without strikes and at peace. 


prices for coal; complete control of the field by the United © 


concurred in this report, but he submitted besides a short sup- | 
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of democratic government. Is it not the duty of social ec 
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The Kansas Court and the 4 
National Strikes | 


IGHT months ago, the Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations was enjoying a temporary relief from anxiety. 
Production had been resumed in the coal mines, The strike 
in the packing-houses had failed. The situation in the vari- 
ous local traction companies for which the court had handed 
down awards was satisfactory. The state of Kansas was 
And then it was caught in 
the storm of two great nation-wide disturbances—th 
strike of the coal miners and later that of the railway shop-" 
men. } , 
The coal strike—or suspension of work, whichever you | 
will—did not come as a surprise to the court. As far back 7} 
as August, 1921, it had undertaken an investigation of the’ 
coal-mining industry in Kansas and found that the industry 
in the state is beset by the same difficulties as in other states— 
inefficient and wasteful methods of operation, fostered in part 
by the miners, in part by the operators; irregular operation | 
caused by over-expansion and lack of storage facilities; far 7) 
too many miners in the field; monopolistic and costly market- 
ing arrangements by which the operators profited; excessive 
Mine Workers—a control used (according to the court) to || 
keep in existence grossly unjust working conditions and regu- | j 
lations. In the court’s report of its investigation it declared 7 
that “ the only way to remedy this chain of economic wrongs. 
is to begin at the bottom and to clean the house from cellar | 
to garret.” But its suggestions as to how this housecleaning ) 
was to be accomplished were vague and suggested indirectly | | 
that the task was one for the public and the legislature, 
rather than for the court. Presiding Judge Huggins not only” 
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plemental one, definitely forecasting the suspension in April” 
and suggesting that a special emergency police force be cre- 
ated to help keep the mines open if the United Mine Work- 
ers went out. The law which created the Industrial Court ~ 
was based on the supposition that Kansas was a distinct eco- 
nomic area. But when the miners of Kansas struck in unison © 
with the miners of the whole country in the effort to keep 
their national agreement unimpaired, the fallacy of this sup-_ 
position became evident. Industrially and economically — 
Kansas was part of the. United States. 
The strike on, the court split in their view of the action to } 
be taken. Judge Crawford, in the weeks previous to the : 
trouble, had been making an investigation of the coal on hand 
in Kansas. He ascertained that the supply already mined © 
was sufficient to take care of all private, industrial and public 
demands for a considerable period. Four hundred cars of ~ 
coal stood on the sidings without way bills, and bins were 
full. The period when under normal conditions the mines 
would only run part time was approaching. The Court held 
no formal hearings until April 30, two days before the expir- 
ation of the agreement. Operators and miners responded to 
subpoenas—the miners had not done so on previous occa- — 
sions—and the hearing lasted one day. Iwo of the three — 
judges composing the court, acting more on the information © 
obtained by previous investigation than on that brought out — 
during the hearing, prepared their order while the hearing 
was still on. They proceeded on the theory that no emerg 
ency existed which called for immediate or extraordinary 
action, and ordered that the going agreement should be kept — 
in effect until further action of the court. It was the wr 
official order issued by the court in the course of the trouble 
Thereafter the majority of two occupied themselves 
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| 
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did not join in the 
rig cee ie. private investigations 
had ates alee on in the coal fields and of which, 
rding to him, no public record was made, and he was 
ast any policy based on information so obtained. ike 


to “abuse. He a tracatee a strict policy of public hearings 
such as is maintained in our ordinary courts of justice. The 
jority do not agree with his conception of the court as a 
dy bound to formal procedure and formal hearings, and 
not believe that conception would make for successful 
tion. Judge Huggins also opposed the continuance of 
sting contract on any grounds, as unfair to the public 
already vigorously condemned by the court, and would 
recognize the circumstances and purposes which led the 


view that these activities are aoe ne not necessary 
the protection of the majority of the miners, and that the 
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rreement between miners and operators within fifteen days 
I ch would be fair to the public, the state of Kansas should 
step in, organize an emergency police force, order the opera- 
| ors to open their mines with non-union men and, if that 
_ move failed, the state should itself undertake the operation of 
1e mines, But his colleagues neither then nor later be- 

ed that the situation required such a drastic policy, and 


ne coal trouble. 


_4 Kansas under the policy pursued by the court. It was 
complished in a curious way, but without any bloodshed 
yhatsoever, and without the use of troops. Production was 
irst started up again about May 15 in some small ‘“ dinky ” 
nines on a cooperative basis, whereby the operators paid the 
working gang so much for each ton loaded in cars, This 
; was divided out by the workers themselves. The court 
then by hint of intervention brought pressure on the operators 
fo open some deep mines and offered them its protection. A 
‘Sac began to operate—some on a cooperative basis, some 
a wage system. Part of this production was obtained in 
jost radical section of the district without a special 
protest. The men who worked were, according to Judge 
Ci awford’s guess, half Howat men (who own allegiance to 
deposed district-president of the mine workers) and 
herefore no longer members of the union, and half Lewis 
n, many driven by hunger. 
In the second quarter of 1922, the production was twenty- 
ve per cent of the normal output for that quarter. In July 
as fifty per cent of the normal output for that month; or 
ured another way about twenty-seven per cent of ‘the 


200 men, less than, one-quarter of the miners in the field. 
her union state approached that figure. 
uced practically no coal. ‘That the dissension within the 
1 made possible a considerable part of this production is 
a later statement to the writer, Judge H h 
a Se atiggeats tha Edlowdheratataniet? i 


a that J case of such investigations the investigator should 
ess stand in a public art should be sworn, 


Q ie nahon n and cross-examination. the same as 
7 le also strenuous] obpoaed signing an order : 


was dictated before the testimony in the public 
rls objection to the order was twofold: First, 
t continued in effect was unfair to the ‘public = 
fin rovidently issued in that it was dictated 
re the most important part of the testi- 
very poetive upon these points.” 


denied ane ae uel it is impossible to say. 


called, production fell way off again. 


1d ividual right to work must be safeguarded against all. 


reafter, Judge. Huggins played only an outside part in| 


N OUGH coal to avoid a severe emergency was mined in| 


Some states 
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In the 
first week of August, when the Cleveland conference was 
The Lewis men prob- 
ably wanted to get into the clear before an agreement was 
signed ; and the Howat men in a mass convention decided to 
quit—perhaps for the same réason. If an agreement had 
not been signed, the issue is uncertain—quite possibly state 
intervention would have come at the end. But, peace coming 
when it did, Kansas was at no time in a state of shortage 
and did not need the priority arrangements that were estab- 
lished. The court helped to accomplish that much at least. 
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Chapin in The Country Gentleman 
AS THE BRIENDS OF THE COURT SEE IT 
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Meanwhile the railway shopmen of the whole country 
went on strike, and the shopmen of Kansas with them, It 
is dificult to ascertain how many shopmen went out— 
between sixty and seventy per cent is the best estimate I 
can get. But the task of the court was even more complicated 
by the fact that a federal body, the Railroad Labor Board, 
had been entrusted by Congress with the duty of handling 
the question on a national scale. The local unions, acting 
under their national agreement, made no attempt to bring 
their case before the state court. Judge Huggins holds to 
the view that since the Railroad Labor Board had taken 
jurisdiction over the controversy, that tribunal had to retain 
jurisdiction to the end, and to the complete exclusion of the 
Kansas court. If that view is correct, the situation most as- 
suredly requires investigation. Under the Industrial Court 
law, the shopmen would have run counter to the law by 
going on strike and picketing within the state—yet they could 
not have presented their case to the state tribunal. I venture 
to presume, however, that the court would have heard the 
case if it had been presented to it. 

During the shopmen’s strike, the “peace officers” of the 
state carried ‘out their duties under the Industrial Court law 
proficiently and quietly. These duties included the total pre- 
vention of picketing. Special deputies and some troop detach- 


' ments—250 men on September 19—have been used to main- 


tain order around the shop centers, while new forces have 
been recruited. Though no serious disorder has occurred, 
there has been a host of minor ones; about two hundred 
workers have been arrested for violations of the state law 
in one way or another. Up to the time of writing, none of 
the Kansas roads have signed the Baltimore agreement, and 
a large percentage of the striking shopmen are still out. 
Though some of the railroad shops had to shut down for a 
time, and one or two are still closed, the strike did not criti- 
cally injure the operation of any Kansas road—as it did those 
in some other states. ‘The roads had to make a special and 
costly effort to bring this about, of course, as their statement 
of September earnings clearly proves. The Kansas division 
of the Santa Fé system, which is extraordinarily well organ- 
ized and in which the influence of the national union had 
been on the wane some time before the strike, handled a 
record-breaking traffic. And the general manager in a public 
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statement has given credit for that to the effective help 
received under the Industrial Court Act. 

It appears that what thé court has already done is a very 
poor basis for judging what it might have done if it had not 
had to face trade-union opposition, especially in the national 
unions. ‘This opposition is of a dogmatic character that will 
be slow to change if it changes at all. The local trade- 
unionists explain and justify it by their total lack of faith 
in the judicial branch of the government to understand their 
case; by their helplessness, compared with their employers, 
in dealing with the legal system; by their feeling that the 
court has been used as a political instrument by the governor; 
and above all by their belief that the law, in taking away 
their right to quit work collectively, strikes at the root of 
the labor movement. It is impossible to test the sincerity of 
these opinions. To some extent they may be only rationali- 
zations of feelings based on other grounds. ° 

The published utterances of Governor Allen and Samuel 
Gompers, the chief protagonist and the chief opponent of the 
Industrial Court, show no signs of softening, nor of the 
growth of mutual understanding. 

It is true that the court has not yet reached the position 
where vital disputes between strong parties are presented to 
it. But the parties concerned in cases presented to the court 
other than those of the coal miners and the railway shopmen 
have since been able to adjust their relations amicably. ‘The 
power of the court to interfere gravely with the conduct of 
any strike, even a nation-wide one, has been clearly demon- 
strated, and its subpoenas are heeded by both parties in the 
controversy. Unless the national government undertakes the 
organization of the coal fields, the court may have to do it. 
The court, however, will always be under a great handicap 
in dealing with a nation-wide strike. 


t* is still too early to declare the Kansas court either a 
great success or a great failure. But its record is full of 
instruction for those considering the enactment of similar 
legislation on a national scale. If I were asked to choose the 
greatest single lesson which that record emphasized, it would 
be that no similar national law hastily enacted would have 
very good chances for successful operation. Failure 
would be almost certain unless such legislation were 
preceded by a painstaking process of discussion and 
conference which succeeded in defining clearly the policy the 
court would undertake to carry out, and which by giving gen- 
erous recognition to organized labor would win at least its 
provisional approval. 

The recent election results may be taken as significant of 
the present judgment about the court within the State, al- 
though they are by no means to be explained by that issue 
alone. The Democratic victor for Governor, Jonathan H. 
Davis, ran far ahead of the rest of his state ticket and beat 
the man for whom Governor Allen has been campaigning 
_day and night. Davis has openly pledged himself to repeal 
or modify the Industrial Court law. The detailed returns 
show clearly that the organized labor vote, particularly in 
the labor centers, contributed heavily to his election, as it did 
also to that of the Democratic candidate for Congress in the 
third congressional district, which is usually Republican, 
and where organized labor is strongest. It may be of inter- 
est in the same direction to note that the judge in Crawford 
County who sentenced Howat was also defeated for re-elec- 
tion, At the same time the Republican majority in the new 
state legislature is overwhelming. Furthermore, the at- 
torney-general who was most active in administering the 
Industrial Court Law won his election to the Supreme 
Court Bench. While speculation can discover many possi- 
bilities, there is only one certainty that can be based on the 
election. That is that a vigorous attempt will be made by 
the new governor to get the legislature to repeal or modify 
the existing law. HeErsertT Fxis | 
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‘ Oscnee ire Milk ; 
A YEAR ago employes of the large milk companies of 
New York went on strike and were so badly defeated” 
that their union was almost obliterated [see the SURVEY 
MipmMontu ty, November 15, 1922, p. 227]. Perhaps that 
defeat might not have been so complete if the drivers of New 
York had been acquainted with the experience of their 
brothers in Minneapolis who faced the same defeat—and 
turned it to victary. 
Late in 1919 the drivers and creamery workers of Minne. 
apolis, defeated and locked out, instead of battering at the — 
doors of their employers for readmission to their jobs, set 
about the organization of a consumers’ cooperative dairy. — 
For more than a year they gave their spare moments to the - 
raising of capital and to educating themselves in cooperative 
principles as well as in the problems of practical administra- 
tion of the milk business. In March, 1921, the Franklin 
Cooperative Creamery opened its doors for business, and 
sent out into the city eighteen wagons to deliver milk. ~ 
Today, twenty months later, ninety wagons are carrying 
cooperative milk to 30,000 families in Minneapolis, and 
6,000 of these consumers have bought stock in the associa- ~ 
tion (one share of this stock costs $100). ‘The association ~ 
had outgrown its first building at the end of the first year — 
of business and began the construction of a much larger 7 
plant in another section of the city. For the past few 
months they have had to turn business away because their 
machinery and equipment is already overloaded; but this 
month they are moving into a second larger building. 
For the first nine months of 1922 the sales were $1,185,- 
630. Milk in the city had dropped to ten and eleven cents 
a quart—the lowest. price for any large city in the country. 
And still the net earnings for those nine months has been 
$83,412.17. 
But the men and women on the board of directors of the * 
Franklin Creamery and its committees of management in- 
sist that the volume of business and the earnings are of no 
more importance than the social aspects of the enterprise. 
They point with pride to the following features: 
This is an industry run for service instead of profit; it 
is owned and controlled by the users of milk. Capital is 
hired and paid straight wages, while all earnings are divided 
among the cooperative consumers and the cooperative em- 
ployes. 
The drivers’ and creamery employes’ union is now a pow- 
erful organization in Minneapolis, and the private dealers 
who instituted the lockout three years ago have steadily lost 
business as the Cooperative Creamery passed one after an- 
other of them and finally became the largest milk distributor 
in the city. 
The purity of the milk and cream supplied to the con- 
sumers of all Minneapolis has been standardized since 
the Cooperative Creamery began business with periodic pub- 
lication of its butter-fat-tests and bacteria count. Dr. F, E. 
Harrington, Commissioner of Health for Minneapolis, on 
October 8, said (in the Sunday Tribune), “ No city in the 
United States comparable with Minneapolis has a safer milk 
supply. The milk supply of Minneapolis has been improved 
200 per cent in quality in the last two years, and the 
consumption has increased 75 per cent.” And in the last 
annual report of the Public Welfare Commission of Minne- 
apolis is the following interesting comment on the Franklin 
Creamery: “ One of the happy results of the bettered milk 
supply is the decrease in the rate of typhoid fever deaths; 76 
per 100,000 population in 1921, is the lowest recorded in 
Minneapolis, and one of the lowest in the United States. 
Another result noted was a lowering of the infant mortality 
rate from 65 in 1920 to 55 per 1,000 births i in 1921. ° Thies 
Consumers’ Cooperative is not only saving money for the 


; - mi c ics offers an greatest nlebey 
) nity fo: education of the public to the significance 
ooperative organization of the people’s milk supply. 
i ‘Every day,” he says, “the representative (the milk 
ul driver). has an opportunity to say a few words, or leave 
_ some printed matter with the consumer telling the coopera- 
‘tors’ side of the story.” Many times a month attractive 
little cards or leaflets are left with each consumer who gets 
a bottle of milk or a pound of butter. One day it is a word 
about the organized farmers who supply the milk directly to 
the cooperative. Another day it is the most recent figures 
ee bacteria ‘count and butter-fat test of the cooperative milk. 
ree it is a brief message telling about the service which the 
_ drivers are giving to the city and the importance of the 
union. ‘Then it is a statement of what cooperation is doing 
_ for people in other cities and other lands. Once a month a 
four-page paper, the Minneapolis Cooperator, is pub- 
th) lished and sent to every patron. The following is a sample 
"message that was recently carried throughout the city by 
nearly one hundred deliverymen: 
aM Remember that in addition to its purity, in addition to the 
iy. message it brings of health, strength, and energy, this bottle of 
milk brings a message of fair wages, decent working conditions, 
: of industrial peace—a message of a future where service shall be 
pie. sole object of all business transactions. 
The prices of milk in various cities of the country range 
i “ail the way from 11 cents to 18 and 20 cents, but the price 
i ‘which the farmers receive is fairly constant the country over. 
Ke ‘The Minneapolis Creamery is selling at 11 cents, but paying 
i the farmer half a cent more than distributors in Chicago 
_ (selling for 13 cents) are paying their producers. The co- 
i ‘operating consumers of Minneapolis are buying direct from 
a the dairymen cooperators, completely eliminating the mid- 
_ dleman. 
4 _ The hundreds of workers in this industry have been a 
_ powerful factor in the success of the enterprise. The officers 
and manager from the beginning have maintained that there 
can be no true cooperation, no true business success, no pos- 
sible education of the consumers themselves, except as every 
y _ employe himself Ror to school to cooperative principles and 
4 practices. 
As a result, the entire force is now a militant army of 
cooperative propagandists. When wages were reduced in all 
- other milk companies of the city last winter, the Cooperative 
“refused to follow suit. Each winter all the employes attend 
an evening school organized by the Franklin Creamery. At- 
tendance is voluntary; yet every worker goes and makes it a 
place where he can study and discuss economics, business 
principles, cooperative organization, the technique of the 
milk business. ‘The proof of the effectiveness of this school 
is in the intensity of the discussions upon these subjects. 
Be Questioned about discipline in the running of the enter- 
ie the manager tells us: 
‘The most surprising thing to our competitors is that all this has 
been done without friction. It was the last hope of our competitors 
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that internal strife would destroy our forces within a very short 
time. “For,” they said, “they will all want to be bosses.” 
We have fewer rules and Tegulations at the Cooperative than 
_ any other business institution in Minneapolis. But we have some- 
: thing better—Responsibility. Responsibility, not to a boss or a 
foreman, but responsibility to the common people. The employes, 
the board of directors, and the management get together, some 
group, every week, and discuss ways and methods of performing, 
_ saving and improving. And yet, in spite of the feverish activity 
of the many and varied committees at work in the association, there 


t manager) has never held a single meeting—the Trial Committee. 

. ally, this is more than a cooperative business under- 
or a mere propaganda organization; it is a social and 
onal movement, An educational committee has or- 
dances, parties, concerts, lectures and picnics, and 
it in apie af the best cokers 3 in the country. Con- 


one committee which (according to the sworn testimony of the - 
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siderable money has been appropriated to the formation of a 
workers’ and cooperators’ library, and to the support of the 
Labor Education program of’ the labor unions of Minne- 
apolis. A strong women’s guild is actually at work among 
the women. A glee club and an orchestra have been 
organized. 

The Franklin Cooperative. Creamery is the best example 
of cooperative distribution of milk in this country, but it 
is not the only one. Cleveland went through a milk strike 
last winter similar to the strike in New York; and the 
strikers were: defeated there, too. But instead of giving 
up, as the men did in New York, they turned to Minne- 
apolis for inspiration and to both the Cooperative League 
and the Franklin Creamery for advice. They imported or- 
ganizers from Minneapolis and today are operating the City 
Cooperative Dairy in the city of Cleveland, a consumers’ 
cooperative association. In the future more unions of milk 
drivers and creamery employes will find this solution for 
their problems. The organized consumers are mostly work- 
ing people; and they will give any union more than a square 
deal. Crpric Lonc 


The Right to Differ 


HE National Consumers’ League presented one out- 
standing feature at its twenty-third annual meeting 
at Washington, in November. 

It renewed its protest against all legislation tending to 
weaken existing laws for the especial protection of wage- 
earning women or to restrict or delay the enactment of 
further measures of this character. This protest was given 
immense weight by the participation of representatives from 


twelve other national organizations at a public session pre- - 


sided over by Julia C. Lathrop, a vice-president of the Con- 
sumers’ League, on the theme, ‘“ What Women Want and 
Cannot Have with Blanket Equality.” 

This session acquired added significance from the ap- 
proaching legislative seasons in forty-two states, and inci- 
dentally from the subsequent public official announcement 
by the National Woman’s Party that it opposes all protective 
labor laws for women which -do not apply equally to men. 

The National Consumers’ League is convinced that this 
Opposition would, if successful, create an intolerable subjec- 
tion of women to men wage-earners, 

The Consumers’ League asserts that there is an eternal, 
fundamental, infinitely precious human right to differ. To 
maintain this right, throughout recorded history, men and 
women have gone to the stake, the scaffold, the guillotine; 
they have lived and died in jail; they have drunk hemlock. 
For this, in our own time, Susan B. Anthony suffered insult, 
ostracism, and a sentence to imprisonment or the payment of 
a fine of $1,000. She alone affirmed her right to vote under 
the constitution and the laws. ‘Therein she differed from 
the federal judge of her district. Miss Anthony never paid 
the fine, and the government neither withdrew nor enforced 
the penalty; she therefore lived several years and died under 
sentence, She was the great leader of American women who 
demanded the power to exercise through the ballot their 
right to differ. 

Now the Woman’s Party avows its intention to use the 
recently acquired political power of its members to pass a 
federal amendment, the purpose of which is to deprive 
American wage-earning women, for all time, of the right to 
express by statute the differences that they desire for them- 
selves. This party proposes to place upon wage-earning 
women forever the yoke of uniformity with the legislative 
achievements of working men. 

The Consumers’ League endorsed the Dyer Congressional 
bill against mob violence, and Senator McCormick’s resolu- 
tion for an amendment to the federal constitution dealing 
with the labor of persons below the age of seventeen years. 
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The general secretary was instructed to make promoting 
this amendment the principal aim of her activities with Con- 
gress. . 

On November 11 the Commissioners of the District of 
_ Columbia made public their decision to appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the recent decision of the 
Court of Appeals of the District holding unconstitutional 
the federal law which created the District Minimum Wage 
Board. The law had been upheld by the District Court of 
Appeals, Justice Oliver Wendell Stafford sitting in place of 
Justice Robb who was ill and absent. On Justice Robb’s 
recovery he demanded a rehearing and the substitution of his 
hostile vote for the favorable vote of Justice Stafford, a 
procedure unique in the history of the court. 

By invitation of Federal District Attorney Stevens both 
the original argument and the reargument were made by 
Felix Frankfurter of the Harvard Law School, and briefs 
were prepared by the National Consumers’ League which 
had made a similar contribution in several previous. cases 
when minimum wage legislation was attacked. 

FLORENCE KELLEY 


What One Carpenter Found 


N the time when the jobs were scarce and lots, of men 
were walking the streets in search for employment there 

“were several large apartment houses in the process of con- 
struction in Long Island City not far from where I lived. 
Several times I went over and asked the foreman whether 
they needed any carpenters and every time I received an 
answer something like this. 

“Not just now. Perhaps next week. We hired men 
yesterday, the day before,” and so on. 

I noticed that all the men working there were Italians. 
They talked Italian among themselves and received their 

orders in Italian. 

Then a letter came to me from a friend of mine, a mem- 
ber of my own race, telling me of a job in Far Rockaway. 
So I took a ride down there and got a job, It took me about 
twenty minutes walk to the railway station and then about 
three-quarters of an hour with the train. So I traveled for 
about three months from Long Island City to Far Rocka- 
way. In the meantime another bunch of carpenters came 
from Brooklyn via Manhattan to work in Long Island City. 

The reason the carpenters took to traveling this way was 
the foreman on the job who felt lonesome without the peo- 
ple of his own race around him. The men also liked the 
boss of their own race better than a stranger and they didn’t 
mind the traveling in order to be associated with their own. 

In another slack season during the cold weeks in the end 
of January I had in mind a big hotel in the neighborhood of 
Grand Central. ‘There was much carpenter work in sight 
there, on trim, a good gang working already and with many 
chances that a score of men might be hired perhaps tomor- 
row, the next day or next Monday. So I kept my eye on 
the job and visited it regularly. 

The foreman on the job seemed to be a very decent fel- 
low. He wasn’t stuck up because he was a foreman and had 
the power to hire and fire the men. Every time I talked to 
him he had a friendly face and was willing to answer quer- 
ies and at no time showed any signs of being tired of new 
men and their questions. So I thought there may be some- 
thing doing. And I came again. But unfortunately I was 
told every time that they had all the help they needed. It 
also happened that whenever I missed one single day, then 
that was the day the foreman hired new men. And I was 
informed of the sad fact next time I came round. 

A young carpenter passed me in the hallway. His face 
looked familiar to me because I had seen him every time I 
came over. é' ! 

“ Looking for a job again?” he asked me. 


all equally guilty. And I haven’t anything especially against 
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“Yes,” said I. “The foreman told me to come aror 
today; he said he might need new men.” . 

“Can you talk Yiddish?” — er 

No.” i 

‘Well, you wouldn’t get the job. That's the game here.” — 

The cover fell off my eyes. I saw immediately what I 
could have noticed on the first day, but to which I had paid — 
no particular attention, All the men working there were ~ 
Jews. What the brother said was true. I opened the door 
and cold winter wind blew fine powder of snow and dust ~ 
into my eyes. 

During the war I was working in a big plant in Brooklyn 
as a carpenter. I was wondering then why couldn’t I get a 
joiner’s job. “The joiners are always inside doing finer work 
with the lighter material, while the carpenters are more out- 
side using heavier lumber and often have to handle dirty 
material; on*concrete forms, for instance. Aside of these 
differences there was a great difference in the pay due to the 
overtime work. ‘The joiners in that particular case worked 
overtime and the carpenters-did not. For the overtime work — 
it was paid at the rate of two and half times. At the end 
of the week the joiner’s envelope contained $57.60, while the 
carpenters had only $24.40. . 

That is the reason I once approached the boss with a fine 
saw under my arm, asking him to put me into a joiners’ gang. 
I told him that I had been doing joiner’s work all the time, ~ 
that I had all the joiner’s tools and that it was bad for me © 
to cut rough lumber with a fine saw. My words didn’t 
seem to have‘any effect on the boss. He didn’t even answer 
me. And I went back to my work wondering what was the 
matter. A few days later a young boy joined our gang for a 
couple of days. He was a lad about twenty, and didn’t 
weigh much over 120 pounds, cheerful in his behavior and 
foolish. 

“Oh, I am so glad I got over that overtime for a change,’ 
he told me the first day I saw him. ‘“‘I have been working 
overtime for the last three months in the joiners’/gang with- 
out a single Sunday off.” 

“And how did you: happen to get into that gang?” I 
asked him. iii 

““T was introduced to Mr. Olsen at our Society fair,” he 
said, “and he put me on.” 

That was true. The head foreman was a Swede and the 
men working there were Swedes. They talked Swedish 
among themselves and received their orders in their mother 
tongue when there were no other races near by. And the 
only tool I ever saw in the hands of that young man was a 
hammer. He used to play and not work with it. nis 

It is useless to enumerate all the races. Because they ar 
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those I have named. All the building trades mechanics — 
realize this. But their attitude is that of getting even. ~ 
Every foreman feels that his race has been discriminated 
against and he wants to come back, when he sees the oppor _ 
tunity. As a result the men suffer. And they know it. The © 
employers usually also understand this, but they don’t take 
the matter seriously. The rent payers also suffer, but thev 
doh’t know it. Whenever an inexperienced man does the 
work there is always an unusual waste of material, lots of 
things have to be done over and the whole bill will be finally _ 
paid by the tenant. . 

Race hatred—massacres of Armenians—when we hear of 
such things we think of Asia Minor, of the Old Sick Man — 
Turkey, but we fail to see the connection in the throngs 
rushing to the subways in the morning and in the evening. _ 
We don’t ask ourselves why the building trades mechanics 
travel so much where there is lots of work near by. The 
people are civilized here and they use civilized methods in — 


their race conflicts. It merely hurts our pocketbook, and 


attention to it. 
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(OCIAL progress and education are identical in Den- 
mark. Therefore, one must have in mind the back- 
ground of Danish history in the nineteenth century 

ithe if one is to understand the story of education in that 
\ ie period. That story gathers about the folk colleges, the in- 
struments | of the adult pate movement, which has been 


et! 
‘tury. 
Denmark is about one-third the size of New York ine 
Aa end has a population of three and a quarter millions, about 
the same as the state of New Jersey. In the Middle Ages, 
' Denmark had governed Norway and Sweden, and at one 
_ time most of England. The early English settlers in Amer- 
ica had, in fact, a considerable percentage of Danish blood 
in their veins. But Denmark sided with Napoleon in the 
i early nineteenth century, and went down in his defeat. She 
was reduced to one of the smallest countries in Europe. 
"To add to her woes Prussia and Austria in 1864 seized 
one-third of what remained, the richest provinces of Den- 
mark, Sleswig-Holstein, which a short time later were 
ite annexed by Prussia. 

: Industrial depression Seb in. The Dane found that he 
could not compete against the large scale production of 
wheat in America. Markets closed. Floods, droughts, epi- 
) -demics among the cattle, and dire poverty swept the coun- 
hae try. By 1870 Denmark was at its lowest ebb. A Danish 
writer says that “the people seemed to be on their death 
beds.” Religion had become a colorless rationalism. The 


| . spiritual life of the people seemed extinguished. 


During this period of decline, however, male suffrage had 
been granted. At that time, N. F. S. Grundtyig—bishop, 
- poet, and above all educator—arose. This ‘ “prophet | of 
_ the North” who is generally rated as one of the four ‘or 
H five great leaders of Democracy, tried to stem the tide of 
‘decline. When male suffrage was granted he advocated the 
simple and powerful thought that all who were to exercise 
citizenship in a democracy should be trained for citizen- 
ship after reaching adult age. ‘This is a definite departure 
from our own thought. We believe children should be 
‘trained—at least until they are fourteen and if possible until 
they reach adult age. “This means not to exceed 2 per 
cent or 3 per cent of our adults. Denmark on the other 

hand is training almost 50 per cent of her adults. 

The method by which she trains them is entirely dif- 
ferent from anything i in our school system or our colleges 

and universities. We have almost nothing that can be com- 
pared to the Danish system. This fact has not been recog- 
nized by many of the investigators who have visited Den- 
mark. ‘They insist on writing and interpreting the Danish 
‘olk college in terms of our school system. There is only 
: one man—Dr, A. H. Hollmann, a German—say the Danes, 
ey who has caught the spirit of the folk college and the educa- 
tional principles upon which it is founded. 

_ Grundtvig insisted that childhood is an independent part 
life and not just’ a preparation for the work of later 
‘In this his thinking meets Rousseau. We are not 
‘ ith this doctrine. But this idea of the inde- 
a icance of youth is having profound influence 
hern Europe and, since the war, on Germany. 

‘book now being ‘published i in England, Carl Koch, a 
ets this thought of Grundtvig. He says: 


What Is a Liberal Education ? 


EDUCATION 


“Youth is the proper time for enlightenment. But Youth 
is not a mere preparation for the work of manhood. It has 
an independent significance of its own. It has its particular 
demands, joys and dangers. This is the age of mental 
awakening, when the great questions about life are asked. 
Then awakes the religious life, the feeling for poetry, father- 
land, and the community. The soul of the adult youth is 
far more filled with questions than in the transition years. 
And answers must be given to these questions. 

“In our own day, American psychologists of religion have 
maintained that the religious awakening falls especially in 
this age, the eighteenth to the twentieth year. They handle 
the ‘awakening essentially in the revivalist or methodistic 
sense. Grundtvig’s point of view is more. comprehensive: 
it is the feeling for the spiritual life of man as a whole, 
which he finds strongly developed in youth. Most of all 


he refers to the fatherland, to the mother tongue, to the 


community. We ought to talk about these things to the 
young people. But how should we speak? At that time 
there was no school in Denmark other than the University, 
and its aim was to educate the young to be government 
officials. Grundtvig, therefore, maintained that it was neces- 
sary to establish popular folk colleges for that part of the 
youth who should become neither officials nor scientists, but 
farmers, tradesmen, artisans, etc. This education, therefore, 
should not finish with an examination. The breeding and 
enlightenment here given is each one’s own affair, and is its 
own reward. It must be such that it does not, after the end of 
the school year, weaken the desire to go out again into work. 

ny It has become more and more Grundtvig’s con- 
viction that spiritual life is propagated through living men; 
it goes from one personality to another and the supreme ex- 
pression of personality is the spoken word; when it is honest, 
powerful, and warm, it is also able to call out a correspond- 
ing life in him who hears it. The way then leads from the 
heart through the word to the heart. Books are on the other 
hand only a description of life. \They are like memorials of 
a life which has once been lived; they are shadows, not 


reality. Ne A merry joke, an indignant exclamation, an 
inspired speech are witness of a real spiritual life. . . 
The spoken, inspired word must . +. . be the chief means 


of education in the folk colleges, Books take only a sec- 
ondary place. 

“ Above all, history should be spoken about. It must be 
taken for granted that in young souls consciously or uncon- 
sciously lies the question—What is it to be men and what is 
human life? 
human race has lived, about its achievements and errors, its 
progress, its struggles and victories. To Grundtvig, history 
does not look like a meaningless mass of details, but like a 
great continuity, a real career of mankind. 

“The school should not be a church or mission establish- 
ment. But the religious life must of course be spoken about 
as the deepest current in the human race. 
must be talked about in a personal way with warm convic- 
tion. The teacher shall not feel himself a cold spectator. 
He must get into the midst of life’s spiritual development 
and take part init. . . . Of course there must also be 
other subjects in the folk colleges, but the most important is 
still the enlightenment about the career of mankind. 

“A Singing must also have a prominent place. Songs sung 
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They should, therefore, hear about how the 


All this 
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primarily from the standpoint of the artist are not thought of — 


in this connection, but the singing of songs in unison, the 
contents of which harmonize with the thought of the lec- 
tures which they introduce or conclude. Grundtvig wrote a 
great number of poems for this use, partly songs with his- 
torical contents, partly characteristic songs about human life, 
its ideals and aims.” 

Grundtvig did not formulate a plan in detail but indicated 
only the broad outlines of what has proved to be the most 
powerful movement for Democracy ever experimented with. 
Grundtvig’s followers, in the face of haughty opposition from 


the Intellectuals to this idea of culture and spiritual growth | 


for the peasant and working man, and bitter opposition from 
the narrow Religionists, built up a movement which empha- 
sizes the development of citizenship through the constructive 
use of leisure time and the spiritual awakening of every 
youth in the country. 


HE Danes have built scores of folk colleges, and the 

greatest men in the country have given their lives to this 
movement. Every Fall Danish youths flock to these schools 
for the five months’ training courses. At the end they go 
back to their work on the farm, in the factory, in the stores 
—wherever they are in life—with the burning desire to serve 
their community and their nation. 

They go back trained as volunteer community leaders, 
This is the very core of the Danish method of training. All 
this tremendous spiritual power would evaporate as it does 
with many of our own college youths if the Danes did not 
have the genius to equip these inspired young people to serve 
their community and their nation as leaders in gymnastics, 
community singing, amateur dramatics, folk dancing, folk 
games, hiking, young people’s associations, athletics, sports, 
lecture associations, educational clubs, and the like, both in 
the common life and in the homes of the people. 

From the first, therefore, young people were brought irito 
active participation in the community life at the right psycho- 
logical moment in their lives. As they grew older, they or- 
ganized the world-famous cooperative movements of Den- 
mark. They established some of the finest agricultural col- 
leges in existence. ‘They reclaimed waste heather lands and 
through highly scientific farming of rather poor and stony 
soil have made Denmark one of the wealthiest countries in 
the world—measured by the well-being of the people. They 
took the control of the government out of the hands of poli- 
ticians and special interests. Today the people of Denmark 
actually govern themselves. Many leaders in the Danish 
Parliament point with pride to the time when they were vol- 
unteer gymnastic leaders in their home communities. A 
series of laws of the most progressive sort have been put on 
the statute books.. Municipal Government attracts the best 
men in the community. No one questions the advisability 
of financing community projects municipally. 

The eight-hour working day is universal in Danish indus- 
try. Old age pensior's and other institutions take care of the 
problem of the aged and helpless. Poverty has been prac- 
tically abolished. There is a greater degree of economic jus- 
tice than in any other country in the world, and wealth is 
distributed most equitably. Denmark has reduced the death 
rate from tuberculosis from one of the highest to the lowest 
in the world. Illiteracy is practically abolished. The per- 
centage is about .002 of one per cent, while in the United 
States, for example, the illiteracy is variously estimated be- 
tween 10 and 25 per cent. Landlordism is fast disappearing 
in Denmark and most of the farmers own their own farm- 
land. 

“ Denmark,” says an English writer, “during ‘the last 
half century has passed through the throes of a wonderful 
regeneration. Her peasantry has been emancipated from a 
condition of veritable serfdom; her education has been liber- 
alized; her land system, agriculture, and finance have been 
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_ youth begins to ask the great questions of life. 


reorganized and brought to a pitch of excellence which is the 
envy of many a greater, less perfectly developed state.” 

The Danes, of course, have a regular school system which 
they got largely from Germany. Every child finishes the 
eighth grade; many go to secondary schools where they ~ 
prepare for vocations or the university. Both the grammar © 
and the secondary schools are of a high type, with a large © 
percentage of male teachers who are regarded as leaders in © 
their community. A large percentage of the Danes attend 
the university from which they cannot graduate, however, 
in less than seven years. The folk colleges do not fit any- © 
where in this system. a 

‘The Danes, we see, insist that a child up to seventeen or — 
eighteen years of age is not psychologically ready for the most 
important kind of education. Attendance at school during the — 
adolescent period is not considered important by the Danes. 
Somewhere between the age of eighteen and twenty-five — 
When a_ 
youth is, of his own accord, psychologically ready for edu- 
cation, he should have the opportunity to go to a folk col-) | 
lege where there are teachers who understand how to teach 
the adult youth. This Danish experiment has proved that 
there is a definite time when the great fields of history, — 
art, literature, science, sociology, and adult play appeal to ~ 
youth. The Dane has been able to do in five months, at © 
exactly the right time, what four or five years before the — 
right time cannot do. It is the conviction of many that — 
through the high development of the art of teaching the © 
Danes are able in four or five months to produce better © 
educated men and women than we do in four or five years 
of college, because we entirely disregard the significance of 
this period of life and we do not teach with that in mind. 

Youth is not a time to prepare for making money. Youth 
will make great sacrifices to come to school for spiritual de- 7 
velopment when it will not make the same sacrifices to acquire 7 
a dry intellectualism. The Danes have shown that the power © 
of democracy lies in the fact that the whole mass of the 
youth can be aroused spiritually and can comprehend the | 
meaning of life as a whole and see-clearly the duties of © 
community membership. Books and lessons cannot produce ~ 
this result. Nothing but what the Danes call the “ living | 
word” can bring this spiritual awakening to youth and | 
avert the narrow religious life so prevalent everywhere. 

The student uses books, none the less. In fact, at the end - 
of the term, students flock to the book stores to get books © 
so that they can continue their development at home. I~ 
suppose there are no better educated people in the world 
than the Danes, ‘Travelers comment on the education of 7 
the peasant. A Danish farmer or workingman often knows | 
and loves Emerson or Whitman in a way that our own col- © 
lege graduates do not know them. S. A. MaTHIASEN | 


Can Intelligence Be Measured? 


OMETHING in the mental equipment of man has an 
important bearing upon his ability to hold his own in 
the struggle for existence. By some psychologists this 
quality is called intelligence and is defined as the degree of 
capacity one has for quick and effective adaptation to any sit- _ 
uation that may suddenly arise. Others frankly decline to 
define it and say that it is only tentatively called intelligence 
for want of a better name. 

We are told that there is a mental quality known as “nat- 
ural intelligence” and that it is possible to develop mental 
reflexes which are called “acquired intelligence.” The sum — 
of the two is intellectual power. Here an interesting ques- 
tion enters: Do psychologists measure intelligence or some- 
thing else? Added to this is a practical question: Is it wise 
to proclaim broadcast that this mental quality is intelligence? 
Is it common sense to say that there is such a thing as natural 
intelligence and another thing known as acquired intelligence? 


n ies not care to look cnteally into. 
ulate over fine shades in meanings of 
ng of phrases. To this man the word intel- 
igence does not convey definitely enough the idea he has when 
he reads about the army mental tests, or hears them discussed. 
He knows a great many men who might rank low in a mental 
test who have made a fair, even a considerable success of the 
business of living and rearing their families. This average 
- man considers intelligence and knowledge as being essen- 
iy synonymous. Intelligence is to him the sum of all the 
e mental attributes, natural and acquired, that improve one’s 
Sf chances to achieve success. Success is popularly believed to 
be one-half opportunity. Given opportunity, any one can 
E achieve success if possessed of gumption and special training. 
; Gumption i is supposed to be a mixture of energy and common 
‘sense. The formula for success is supposed to be, 


EO PHOCtUMIE Vie wae cashes 0 ae fergie c 1/2 part 

Gum puoi Gis Nise eetetanes 1/3 part 

: Bryonacial traning Silat a8 1/6 part 
- Gunpption is said to be that quality which enables a man 
4 to conceal his i ignorance and keep going. It is twice as valu- 


able as special training, a belief that explains why so many 
_ children go to work at an early age, even when their parents 
can afford to give them more schooling. They feel that too 
: much stress has been laid upon the utility of education as a 
| tool for the making of a living. They see plumbers who 
-have not completed eight grades in a common school and 
plasterers as ill-educated able to earn twice as much as 
33 college-trained men who cling to technical professions. 


a 
3 ‘HE average man does not consider education and 
: knowledge as synonymous. Education he looks upon as 


something to be gained in school during childhood and 
_ adolescence ; but knowledge is something one continues to 
acquire day by day. Now we are told that this thing the 
' average man regards as intelligence is intellectual power. 
This is confusing. He simply cannot see why intelligence 
= is not bettered by every increase in knowledge through expe- 
a rience. Intellectual power means nothing to him, but in- 
* telligence has a distinct meaning. Then why does the 
: 


_ psychologist make such fine distinctions? 
“There is in all human beings, no matter in what classifi- 


a cation the mental tests put them, a belief that education and 


freedom of opportunity can increase intelligence. Should 
‘this belief be disturbed? Some psychologists say positively 
that there is no possibility of improving the intelligence. 
_ The average man believes otherwise. In support of his be- 
lief take a paragraph from page 30 of “Army Mental 
BeT ests,” by Yoakum & Yerkes (Holt) : “‘ The comparison of 
_ negro with white troops reveals markedly lower ratings for 
the former. A further significant difference based on geo- 
_ graphical classification has been noted in that the northern 
Negroes are mentally much superior to the southern.” What 
but the better educational advantages and the preferable 
environment of the northern Negroes can account for this? 
_ The distribution of white blood in the Negroes is as general 
in the South as it is in the North; so we must believe that 
Be better opportunities and freer life of the northern Negro 
accounts for his slight superiority. 
q It is wise in dealing with the average man to consider 
‘that the literary usage of words counts for more than the 
_ usage of the scientist. Intelligence in common, or literary, 
usage means information or the result of instruction and 
experience, An intelligence office, for example, is a bureau 
_ of information. The intelligence service of the army is the 
‘service charged with the collection and dissemination of 
_ information about the enemy. In the philosophy of Kant 
the intellect is distinguished as being possessed of two 
ies, understanding and reason. Understanding grows 
plese: Here is an idea which clears up the atti- 


‘before the eyes of the average man. 
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tude of the average man towards intelligence. In a dim 
way he regards it much as Kant did. Hence, in his opinion, 
no psychologist is able to measure intelligence. The thing 
that is measured is only that part of the intellect that rea- 
sons. When understanding aided by experience is added to 
reason, then and not until then does one have intelligence. 
The average man finds it hard to believe in two kinds of 
intelligence, natural and acquired. 


T is time psychologists used some other word.. The liter- 
ary usage of the word “ intelligence’’ has caused the 
trouble. Why not call it mental acumen? All parents know 
whether their children are “ bright” or “slow.” Few will 
admit that their children are “dull,” and the writer is in- 
clined to think the parents are right. There are not many 
dull persons, but there are many who take in ideas slowly. 
Persistency and ambition count for a lot. The writer knows 
a man who has been classed pretty low in several mental tests 
but who worked his way through college, taking seven years 
at it. He is regarded highly by his business associates, who 
say he is slow but right when he does give an opinion. His 


former teachers are amazed that he is so well thought of,~ 


for to them he appeared frightfully dull. This man won 
out because he gained the habit of winning. The habit of 
winning is the best habit one can acquire. 

“The stairs of time are hollowed by the wooden sabot 
going up and the velvet slipper going down,” said the 
French philosopher. ‘This is the fact we must keep ever 
The classification of 
young children according to mental acumen should not 
range them in classes determined by mental strength, but in 
classes determined by mental age. That some minds mature 
more slowly than others is the thing the average man must 
be told; not that development entirely ceases in some cases 
at an early age, thus condemning the child and its descend- 
ants to occupy permanently a certain situation in society. 
Such teaching is like the outworn doctrine of predestination 
and fore-ordination. 

Brand children as being low in fabelligenee and the knowl- 
edge will hamper their development. Brand their parents 
as being mentally inferior and a curse will descend on a 
large portion of the population. What do we know about 
the effect of heredity? The Mendelian law shows such a 
splitting off of dominant and sub-dominant types and char- 
acteristics that the segregation of those found to be actually 
feeble-minded will in time improve the stock, provided 
healthy bodies are insisted upon for those who breed. What 
we must avoid is over-stating. the effect of heredity in shap- 
ing destinies in the wrong direction. 

There are men who must be privates all their lives. That 
does not mean their children will occupy the same status. 
The father and mother may inherit from ancestors certain 
desirable traits which, joined in their offspring, may make 
those children leaders. We all know brilliant men with 
stupid brothers and sisters. This simply shows the truth 
of the Mendelian law. Our mission is to transmit to pos- 
terity sound bodies in which sound minds may develop: to 
breed descendants who will believe in the ability to win out 
in the struggle of life and who will never despair, no matter 
what obstacles may be encountered. The discovery that 
mental acumen may be measured should not be used to 
establish “an aristocracy of brains and a mentally subnormal 
proletariat,” but to show how the ideal of a common school 
education for every citizen may be brought about. 

The writer had an experience fifteen years ago which will 
never fade. He was in charge of a piece of construction 
work on which there were employed between three and four 
hundred men. ‘The men sent to the job by employment 
agencies were foreigners, very few of whom understood any 
English. There were a number of distinct languages among 


them and a number of local dialects, so that men of the same 
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nationality found difficulty at times in understanding each 
other. An inspiration seized him to call in a man who knew 
Esperanto. Within less than ten days the men began to con- 
verse in this language. It was not imagination that made 
all of us believe that their eyes became brighter and their 
step more sure. That crowd of dull men was transformed. 
Opportunity had come, the environment was changed, they 
became intelligent. They were a different lot from their 
fellows who were working for other contractors in the 
neighborhood and who were dull and stupid because they 
were so Classified by the men over them. ; 
Let mental measurements mean an opening of opportunity 
to the general run of mankind, not a condemnation of masses 
and an exaltation of classes. 'Let us remember that many 
quick thinking men do not always display great common 
sense, while many slow thinking and slow acting men have 
a wonderful amount of it. Mental acumen alone will not 
serve to classify men, for there are other qualities which are 
needed. Mental acumen plus education and experience form 
intelligence and, even if the scholar is sure he chose the 
right word, let him show himself to be a good psychologist 
and abandon it for another, the literary usage of which is 
‘not going to mislead the simple into condemning a large 
proportion of the well-known human race as numskulls. 
Ernest McCuLitoucH 


Should Teachers Be Educators? 


HOULD teachers be interested in anything but teach- 

ing—and their gardens? Should they be interested in 
education? Should they be interested in the schools as well 
as in school? Should they be interested in the way the 
schools are run? In the conditions under which they work? 
In the actual educational outcomes, or merely in grinding 
out the grist? Should they be represented on the school 
board? Should they talk things over with the authori- 
ties? Should they have'a program? Should they be inter- 
“ested in school politics? And school policies? ‘Should teach- 
ers know what they are doing? Or should they be obedient 
and loyal and do as they are told? 

Teachers in Paterson, New Jersey, have been considering 
questions like these for several years, and they have grad- 
‘ually come to the conclusion that all of them should be 
answered in the affirmative—except the last one, which 
they also answer in the affirmative, with modifications. 
They are obedient and loyal to the larger interests of the 
children; and they do what they are told by their educa- 
tional intelligences. 
without interest. 

About four years ago, a group of Paterson teachers from 
both the high school and the elementary grades met for the 
purpose of discussing the question of salaries. Later a 
group of men from the high school met to discuss a possible 
salary schedule. Some of the educational authorities re- 
sented these meetings, holding that the teachers had no right 
to raise such questions. The opinions of the authorities 
seemed tobe that the salary schedule was a fixed and 
finished matter; that any teacher was at liberty 
to take it or to let it alone; but that he could not rightly 
question it. : 

As a means of obstructing discussion of the question re- 
ports were circulated that the men were trying to get a 
raise in their own salaries at the expense of the women. 
But the more sensible people discounted the reports. Sev- 
eral teachers’ organizations were in the field, each working 
for its own prestige and for the advancement of its own 
interests. One of the members of the state legislature who 
was interested in the welfare of the schools suggested that 
the various organizations get together and agree upon a 
common program. As a result of this suggestion, the sec- 
retary of the state federation of labor and the organizer 


The story of this development is not | 


of the federation went to Paterson and worked out the 
ginnings of the Paterson Teachers’ Union, which was char- 
tered as a local of the American Federation of Teachers. 
Twenty teachers became charter members. The number 
has grown since then until now the Paterson Teachers’ 
Union stands out as the most influential educational group” 
in the city. a 
_ Under the leadership and with the influence of the union: 
a satisfactory salary schedule has been worked out, although’ 
at one time warring factions threatened to make any such} 
schedule impossible. Moreover, upon the request of the 
union, a regularly employed teacher in the public schools} 
of the city was appointed a member of the local board of 
education. Paterson was the first city in the United States: 
to secure this very desirable development. The city admin-| 
istration is definitely interested in the point of view of the! 
teachers; in the building up of a teaching force that is well 
paid and satisfied; and in having schoolhouses that com- 
fortably provide for the needs of the children. The teach- 
ers in the union are interested in these same objectives; 
hence the union and the city ‘administration work together’ 
harmoniously. © y 
This autumn, the union urged the board of education to} 
provide for a more effective educational organization by 
dividing the one great high school of the city into two dis- 
tinct schools. This has been done since the school year 
opened. Paterson has now a boys’ high school which holds 
its sessions in the forenoon; and a girls’ high school which. 
meets in the same building in the afternoon. Each school 
has its own administration and faculty. Each is distinct, 
but both use the same building and other equipment. 
The quaint thing about all this is that the school board 
once it got used to having teachers interested in such ques= 
tions, now seems to like it. The leaders of the union are! 
modest and decent about the whole matter. They like the 
members of the school board and the members of the board 
have come to have a new conception of what a teacher is and 
is for. pan 
The late Professor Simon N. Patten once said 
“The teacher whose business it is to see that children learn 
how to spell dough, and not to say “ain’t” is not worth 
more than $700 a year.” But teachers who help a whole 
community face its own educational problems—well, Pater- 
son says they can have whatever they think they really need 
in order to live happily and effectively. It’s simply a mat 
ter of getting together and working out a program that 
can be justified in the light of the educational needs of the 
community. 


Realism and Rural Progress 


NG that the politicians and the publicists are saying 
the obvious things about rural affairs the social scie 
tists with rural propensities are becoming skeptical abou 
the obvious. Which is, after all, merely saying that th 
true scientist is an experimenter, a tester, an evaluator, a 
not a prophet. 

Rural social workers and social scientists have consider 
able of an advantage over the more generalized varieties o 
social specialists: their problem is more definitive; thei 
objectives are more clearly visible; their population group 
are less mobile. These restrictions of the field make fo 
more reliable research and a wholesome comparability o 
materials. Realism in rural social science means simpl; 
that there are “dirt ”’ sociologists as well as “ dirt” farm 
ers. 

These introductory remarks are occasioned by the discus 
sions of the recent annual conference of the Americai 
Country Life Association. The theme of this gatheri 
was The Education of the Country Community, but th 
realistic attitude of the speakers produced a net result whic 


ws 
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ti and Social Workers. The total ten- 


Do the Es get the right kind of economic educa- 
tion? The representatives of agricultural colleges must 
“have: winced slightly when Mr. Aaron Sapiro boldly an- 
_swered the above question in the negative. Mr. Sapiro has 
a right to raise this question. He has been in the midst of 
the farmer’s fight for economic freedom. His offices include 
more than the mere legalistic “aspects of farmers’ coopera- 
_ tive organizations, although in this respect he is an acknowl- 
edged national authority; he is himself one of the most 
_ dynamic educational factors in modern rural life. His suc- 
' cesses on the Pacific Coast are now being followed by equal 
| if not greater successes in Kentucky, the Carolinas, and Vir- 
ginia. And Mr. Sapiro says emphatically that the farm- 
| ers and prospective farmers in colleges and universities not 
- only do not receive the right kind of economic education 
_ but that much of the education they do receive is inimical 
to their highest interests. 
| The farmers’ highest interests, according to Mr. Sapiro, 


are to be served through the medium of cooperative selling — 


organizations based upon the commodity pool. ‘This im- 
_ plies a species of market control which runs counter to the 
common variety of academic economics which is still so 
§ universally taught and which is based largely upon the 
theory of laissez faire. The inspiring element of Mr. 
Sapiro’s viewpoint is the social implication which he gives 
to the cooperative movement. He does not regard mar- 
keting as an end in itself. Economic success is merely the 
_ first and the requisite step toward social success. The rural 
culture of this vision is a solid, indigenous product. Its pro- 
 totype is to be found in Denmark rather than in England. 
' The rural press leads—educational institutions follow 
in dealing with rural problems. The unresponsiveness, or 
rather the slowness of response of rural educational institu- 
tions to dynamic currents in rural processes, received em- 
phasis in a paper read by Dr. .C. C. Taylor. 
of the rural press was based upon a chronological study in- 
volving a comparison between college curricula and farm 
journals. A new movement in rural life, such as the co- 
operative marketing movement, becomes a dominant factor 
in rural journalism from five to twenty-five years before it 
is represented adequately in the college curriculum. In 
other words, this study appears to reveal that the rural press 
is alert to vital rural movements while the precedents and 
mechanics, not to mention academic inertia, of educational 
institutions cause them to play the role of the belated com- 
mentator rather than the timely, watchful, and active inter- 
preter and helper. 
The rural press as a popularizer of agricultural science 
and as a competitor of the government bulletin also consti- 
tuted a part of Dr. Taylor’s study. From the standpoint 
of column-space, the farm journal still devotes the major 
- portion of its appeal to the agricultural and economic phases 
mae country life, although there is a marked tendency to uti- 
lize more and more space to the more social and cultural 
~ aspects. ‘ 
Does rural social progress depend upon ‘rural social 
science? The a priori method of arriving at sociological 
principles is persistent. 
cedure. But, “beautiful theories are constantly being de- 
~ molished by cruel facts,” and it must have been with this 
tbe mune that Professor Bruce Melvin undertook to study 


iences and rural social experimentation. His conclusions 
not in any sense complimentary to the rural soci- 
gists. His method was to discover some item of rural 


ares was prompted or guided by rural social 


ne fittingly be eee as , The Education off 


This defense 


It is, naturally, the easiest pro- - 


| experimentation, and then to determine whether or. 
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science. Being a rural sociologist, it must have been rather 


‘painful to present his facts which revealed an almost uni- 


versal lack of coordination between social teaching and 
social practise. So far as he could discover in this study, 


rural people seem to proceed to meet their social needs with 


entire obliviousness to the existence of rural sociologists 
and sociological literature. 

Either the principles of rural sociology are hot-house prod- 
ucts, too frail to stand transplanting to the rugged soil of 
an actual rural community, or the rural sociologists have 
failed to develop means of rendering their principles intel- 
ligible and usable. Both assumptions undoubtedly contain 
elements of truth. 

The above comments upon papers which constituted only 
a fraction of the total program of this country life confer- 
ence are, perhaps, sufficient to indicate that something sig- 
nificant is happening in the field of theoretical and applied 
rural social science. The rural social sciences are in reality 
becoming scientific. “That is, they are being subjected to a 
rigorous examination, analysis, and’ criticism. Realism is 
supplanting the romantic, fictitious, and “literary” rural 
thinking of the past. The principles of the future will 
emerge from activities rather. than from dreams, wishes, and 
hopes, Nothing more promising than this could happen to 
rural social science, or to the social sciences as a whole for 
that matter, E. C. LinpEMAN 


Standardized English Schools? 


VIGOROUS educational battle is now being waged 

in England along lines not wholly unknown in this 
country. It is the battle between centralized control of 
schools, on the one hand, and the maintenance of freedom 
and variety, on the other. The issues are somewhat con- 
fused, says the Christian Science Monitor, because each side 
finds it possible to use the arguments of the other side to 
fortify its own case. In other words, each side is speaking 
a language of its own which the other side misunderstands 
and bends to its own purposes. The debate is, ostensibly, 
over the question as to whether England shall have “‘a sys- 
tem of secondary schools under public control and with ample 
resources, or individually autonomous schools with insufhi- 
cient resources.” Put in that fashion, the question seems 


quite one-sided. And there are those who see it almost. 


wholly from that one side. For example, Mr. Fisher, ex- 
president of the Board of Education, held that adequate 
financial support is altogether more important than individ- 
ual independence. 

Mr. Fisher was not, however, wholly blind to the values of 
individual liberty and variety. He simply felt that these 
were not threatened by centralized control. He thought that 

“ the individuality of a school depends chiefly upon the 
character, energies and abilities of the teaching staff, and 
more particularly upon the personality of its academic head.” 

Both sides agree to these words, but they mean different 
things to the different sides. The centralizers hold that 
properly equipped teachers and head-masters can maintain 
their independence against any sort of centralizing influence. 
The opponents of centralization hold that impalpable influ- 
ences making for standard results and destroying all vestiges 
of freedom and variety will creep in upon the schools, once 
they are brought under governmental aid. All schools will 
then have to struggle against thosé™ mechanical uniformities 
which educational authorities necessarily impose, even though 
the imposition is unconscious and unintentional. 
the centralizers, the advocates of freedom are quoting from 
the Bryce Commission Report, of 1895: “ Freedom, variety 
and elasticity are and have been the merits which go far to 
redeem the defects in English education, and they must at 
all hazards be preserved.” 
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Pro and Con 


; AYLOR UNIVERSITY, Waco, Texas, has been tried 
Bittore the Baptist General Convention and acquitted 
of the charge of upholding “ Darwinism.” ‘There was some 
lingering doubt in the minds of the jury as to whether the 
whole faculty should be given a clean bill; but the authori- 
ties of the school were declared to be without guilt. There 
was a rumor on the campus that two members of the faculty 
had intimated that they thought the Genesis account of 
creation might be an allegory; but those men could not 
be located. University authorities occupy more enviable 
positions today than formerly. They can direct members 
of the faculty to teach certain things and not to teach other 
things; but they have no way of finding out whether the 
teachers are obeying. Once they would have been com- 
pelled to use the thumbscrews. “To men of tender sus- 
ceptibilities such roughness is always painful. We live in 
a softer, gentler age. “The president may suspect that heresy 
is being taught in some obscure classroom on the campus. 
Rubber heels might be the solution of the problem. But a 
general order from headquarters saves time. If, later, the 
president is arraigned for not suppressing the nuisance, he 
can reply that he issued orders. If he is pressed still fur- 
ther, he can quote the Psalmist, ‘I said in my heart, all 
men are liars,’ and stand upon his dignity. 


“ ANY ONE who does business with a school board, does it 
at his own risk,’ said the president of the school board of 
X years ago. Seattle teachers have recently had occasion to 
realize the wisdom of this statement. The Seattle board, 
acting in accordance with a suggestion of the local chamber 
of commerce, was interested in defeating a proposed increase 
in taxation for schools in the November elections. “Teachers 
of the state fought for the increase. Five principals in Seat- 
tle who invited speakers to talk before their students, and 
who had not properly censored the speeches beforehand, 
were called up for discipline on the ground that these speak- 
ers had advocated the enactment of the law increasing taxa- 
tion. The school board definitely ordered all persons con- 
nected with the schools to refrain from taking any part in 
the discussion of the taxation measure. 

However, law-makers are rightfully above the law. Or 
are they? At any rate, having written this regulation into 
the minutes, the board also wrote another, in which the new 
tax measure was denounced as violently unsound and de- 
signed to increase the burdens of taxpayers in the towns and 
cities of the state as against dwellers in rural regions. For 
this questionable violation of their own rules, the president 
of the board, Mr. E. Shorrock, apologized as follows: ‘‘ We 
recognize that this course is unusual, but we consider the 
question of the gravest importance.” 


G. D. EATON, a student at the University of Michigan, 
has been expelled from the university. The reasons are 
not wholly clear. His friends tell the following story. 
He wrote a favorable review of John Kenneth Tur- 
ner’s Shall It Be Again?—a recent book which asks that 
question about the world war. This review appeared in the 
college paper. In the course of the review, the author, for 
some unexplained reason, paid his attentions to “ most his- 
tory teachers,’ giving them uncomplimentary names. 
Whether it was because of what he said about war or about 
history teachers no one seems to know, but shortly after 
the article appeared, he was given his freedom from the re- 
quirements of the college classrooms. The university stu- 
dents seem to hold with neither the expelled one, nor with 
the university authorities. They do not care for Mr. Eaton’s 
brand of opinions, holding them to be brash, sophomoric. 
None the less, they claim that he had a perfect right to 
have those opinions, if he liked that sort. But the Univer- 
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sity of Michigan authorities seem inclined to dictate 
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opinions the students shall carry around with them on t 
campus. Conscientious educational authorities are facing 
world of trouble these days. “The effort to keep opinions out) 
of the minds of the students is almost too great for finite 
men to carry. ‘ 
THE Baptists of Kentucky have decided to fight the doc” 
trine that man was “evolved” and not “created.” 
They recently resolved that the evolutionary theory “ ex- 
alts the brute, degrades man and dishonors God.” ‘The 
will withhold all support from schools that teach “ the 
rationalistic theory of evolution as a fact.’ It seems a pi 
that Kentucky can afford no teacher of biology or of evolu- 7. 
tionary theory who can help the traditionally mirided people 4 | 
of the state, most of whom are well intentioned in this fight, 7 
to find out what evolution really signifie. Any one wha ™ 

knows anything about the history of science will know tha 
the Baptists are not wholly to blame for their attitude in this” 
matter. Some of the evolutionists are exceedingly callow, 
doctrinaire, arrogant. Not a few of them are quite unscien- 
tific in their dogmatisms. And practically all of them are 
innocent of any understanding of psychology or pedagogy. 
The Baptists are all these things, too. But then they ar 
standing for a traditional view of the world, whereas the — 
evolutionists claim to be standing for a scientific view.’ They — 
should be scientific toward people, who also are “ facts.” 


THE National Student Forum, an affiliation of liberal 
groups in American colleges and universities, has invited si 
students from European universities to undertake a speak 
ing tour through American institutions. The students are 
from England, Denmark, Holland, Germany and Czecho- ~ 
Slovakia. Two ‘‘ missions” will be organized, each of 
which, starting after the Christmas holidays, will visit and’) 
speak in twenty-five colleges between the,two coasts. The ~ 
Forum hopes to stimulate student interest in international’ 
questions and to promote the organization of liberal groups 7 
and clubs in colleges all over the country. The plan seems 
most admirable as a means of overcoming the provincialism’ | 
of the average American student group: It remains to be ¥ 
seen whether college authorities will regard six European 
students as a menace to American institutions. 


R. H. RANZEN, of the Des Moines public schools, and § 
F. B. Knight, of Iowa State University, have just published, | a 

through Warwick and York, a study of the principles under- _ 
lying the selection of text-books for the schools. Their @ 
study covers five points: interest, comprehensibility, methods — 
of study implied, permanent values of the materials, and — 
mechanical construction of the books. ‘The authors assume — 
that these points can be rated; that any text-book can be 
judged on the basis of these points; and that a summation 
of the ratings will give an index figure for the value of the — 
book. On the basis of 1,000, they suggest that interest — 
count 200 points, comprehensibility, 250; methods of study — 
implied, 200; permanent value of the materials, 250, and — 
mechanical elements in the book; 100. 


THE report of the survey of the public schools of Phila- 
delphia, which was conducted by the Pennsylvania depart- 
ment of public instruction, has just been published by the — 
Public Education and Child Labor Association of Pennsyl- 

vania. Some of the materials in the report have been avail- 
able to the school officials of Philadelphia for the past year. 
Under the impact of these constructive criticisms, the school — 
system of that city has taken on a new lease of life. What — 
is described as “ almost a revolution—a peaceful, purpose-— 
ful, sane reorganization—of the school system” is taking — 
place. Copies of the report can be secured from the pub- — 
lishing association named above at 1720, Chestnut Stteets 


Ventilating Ventilation Gl 


oy. NTIL very recently the fundamental physiological 
e.. principles underlying both our common notions on 
fresh air and the elaborate mechanical science of 
F _ ventilation of public buildings, schools, factories and 
homes have been based almost wholly upon hearsay and 
_ tradition, without thorough and comprehensive scientific in- 
_ .yestigation. Popular ideas have been affected largely by 
racial and family custom, and more recently by journalistic 
_ physical culture and popular hygiene movements. The 
e| mechanical science of ventilation and heating has been in- 
_ fluenced by architectural and industrial considerations, The 
popular movement has tended in recent years to stress the 
importance of open air conditions, approached through free 
by, and almost extreme window ventilation, low temperatures 
and “hardening.”’ Mechanical ventilating science on the 
other hand has developed in the direction of ignoring or 
- even totally excluding the window, basing itself on a hypo- 
thetical volume of air change, a certain maximum carbon 
dioxide content, and emphasizing the humidity factor. The 
practical consequences have been that in general the in- 
dividual has been subject to two sets of radically differing 
atmospheric conditions in his daily life 
and work, neither of which has been put 


> 


Association is carrying on experiments in relation to the 
construction of buildings, insulation of walls and heating Ny 
apparatus, and ventilation from the point of view of fuel 
conservation and health. : Under the initiative of Professor 
Ellsworth Huntington of Yale, whose studies of the rela- 
tion of climate to civilization are a further indication of 
the interest in these questions in recent years, a committee 
has been formed for the purpose of making more intensive 
studies of certain social and industrial effects of atmospheric _ 
conditions. ‘This committee, called the Committee on At- 
mosphere and Man, has already brought out an important 
correlation between influenza epidemics and other respira- 
tory diseases and weather cycles, and a relationship between 
industrial productivity and weather changes. In certain 
industries, such as the textile, the effect of abnormal atmo- | 
spheric conditions under which the processes are carried 
on has long been a moot question, and the general willing- 
ness of individual establishments to cooperate in further 
investigation is strong confirmation of a rapidly growing 
interest in such matters. 

Of all efforts in this direction the credit for being the 
earliest must probably go to the New 
York State Commission on Ventilation, 


to a careful test of its physiological and 
' psychological effects. 
_. The importance of this discrepaney 
-and of the need of a sound basis for ven- 
tilating and heating practice has recently 
impressed itself in many diverse quarters. 
The attention of public health agencies 
has been aroused by epidemics such as 
‘that of influenza. Social agencies are 
considering it in relation to housing 
_ problems and the health of school chil- 
dren. Recurring fuel crises have concen- 
trated public attention on the heating 
aspects of the problem. Finally, the 
growth of industrial medicine and of 
the industrial efficiency movement have 
lately brought industrialists to give care- 
ful consideration to every possible factor 
that may influence the health and work- 
ing powers of workers. Since 1913 at 
least five separate agencies in the United 
_ States have set to work, under widely. 
different auspices, to investigate as- 
pects of ventilating and heating and the 
influence of atmospheric conditions on 
health and efficiency. No subject of 
everyday physiological importance has come in for as 
‘ek much attention since the intensive studies of food problems 
. in the first decade of this century. _ 
¥ ‘The United States Public Health Service and the Hy- 
b 


_ gienic Laboratories at Washington have made broad studies 
__ of aspects of the ventilation question, especially of the tem- 
perature factor. The Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh has 
. - been intensively investigating all phases of the physiological 
effects of varying atmospheric conditions on the individual. 
he American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 

ada has a ee in progress. At the University of Illi- 


Buy | 
Charisemas Seal | 


appointed by Governor Sulzer in 1913, | 
at the suggestion of the New York As- 
sociation for Improving Condition of the 
Poor. With the support of a gift of 
$75,000 made by Mrs. Elizabeth Mil-~- 
bank Anderson, and -under the general , 
supervision of the director of the asso- H 
ciation, the commission spent more than 
four years in a careful experimental 
study .of the effects of such varying at- 
mospheric conditions as occur in. the | 
life and work of the ordinary individual 
and in survey of the practical working | 
of various systems of ventilation in | 
schoolrooms in New York City and 
other localities. Its membership, which { 
included such experts as C. E. A. Wins- | 
low, D. D. Kimball, F. S. Lee, James { 
Alexander Miller, E. B. Phelps and ! 
Beh: Thorndike, establishes the author- —_ 
ity of its findings. | 
The main motive in the appointment 
of the commission was to secure a sound 
basis for the practice of schoolroom ven- 
tilation, implying as this does not only 
important consequences for the health 
and development of the school children, but large expendi- __ 
tures for ventilation apparatus for public buildings. The 
Commission did not confine itself, however, to the special | 
problem of schools; it sought first to establish the broad facts 
of the physiological and psychological effects of atmospheric 
conditions. In this connection four moot questions arose: 
(1) What is the effect of overheating, such as obtains in 
ordinary occupied rooms, on the bodily processes and 
on physical and mental efficiency? ei | 
(2) What is the actual effect on the body of carbon ~ 
dioxide and the chemical substances in expired air? __ 
(3) What is the effect of exposure to drafts and to low 
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temperatures, and in particular, what is the relation 


between previous overheating and subsequent expo- 
sure to cold, on respiratory, bacterial infections and 
on catching cold? 

What is the actual effect of dry air at high and 
moderate temperatures? Does dry air harm the 
membranes of the nose, promote infections and con- 
duce to nervousness, irritability or glandular enlarge- 
ment? 


(4) 


O answer these questions an extensive series of experi- 

ments was made, most of them in two specially con- 
structed experimental chambers in the College of the City of 
New York, so equipped as to permit the temperature, humid- 
ity, movement and supply of air to be closely controlled, and 
to secure complete records of physical and chemical condi- 
‘tions of the air. In these rooms sixteen series of experi- 
ments were carried out between December 8, 1913 and 
January 28, 1916, using generally squads of four subjects 
as working units, and keeping these under observation for 
periods of one week to as long as six weeks. The main 
experiments involved a study of the effects of air tempera- 
ture, air humidity and fresh and stale air. The tempera- 
tures studied were normal (68°), moderately high, (75°) 
and high temperature (86°). The humidities studied were 
medium, 50 per cent saturation, and high, 80 per cent 
saturation. 

Among physiological observations changes in body tem- 
perature, blood pressure, heart rate, and respiration were 
recorded. In certain studies observations were made on the 
amount of heat produced by the body, the chemical content 
of respired air and the air in the lungs, the duration of 
digestion and the assimilation of food and the condition of 
the blood. An important series of experiments was made 
to determine the effect of air conditions on the appetite. 
Physical efficiency was measured by means of a stationary 
bicycle and a weight lifting apparatus. Psychological ob- 
servations included tests measuring memory, judgment, 
power of attention and certain other performances such as 
-typewriting, addition and mental multiplication. Special 
observations were further made on the effect of various 
atmospheric conditions on the membranes lining the nose 
and throat, with the object of ascertaining the effect of ex- 
posure to extreme conditions of temperature for long 
periods and the effect of changing from one extreme to 
another. In these tests a total of 157 persons were studied, 
including students, outdoor workers exposed to cold, indoor 
workers like firemen and furnace men exposed to dry heat, 
and laundry workers exposed to moist heat. Other tests 
were made on animals, to determine the effect of heat and 
cold on their resistance against infection, 

The second half of the commission’s investigation included 
the study of practical methods of schoolroom ventilation 
either actually in use or suggested, namely, (1) by the use 
of windows only, (2) by windows with a vent or duct 
through which the foul air could naturally escape, (3) by 
fans pumping air into the room, supplemented by a simple 
air duct through which the air might find its way out, (4) 
by fans pumping air both in and out, and (5) by fans re- 
circulating the same air after it was re-conditioned. The 
survey covered a variety of schools in different parts of the 
country, and included a study of the effect of certain air 
conditions on respiratory disease among school children in 
New York City, and studies of air distribution and air cur- 
rents in a specially constructed schoolroom. 

The general results of this comprehensive study, which 
will be published this winter in the final report of the com- 
mission, are not a little upsetting both to popular notions 
on ventilation and to the current principles of ventilation 
practice and science. 


In the first place, on the physiological side, the commis- 


great Vnor ance in the ventilation question. The pis, 
or carbon dioxide content of the air appears to affect ad- 
versely only the appetite for food and the capacity for phy- 


- sical work, but has no significant influence on other physio- — | 


logical or psychological reactions. The physical condition © 
of the atmosphere—the temperature particularly—appears © 
to be the chief factor in the relation of ventilation to health — | 
and efficiency. ‘Temperatures higher than 68 degrees were 
found to exert a marked unfavorable influence on body. tem-_ 
perature, respiration, pulse and the general tone of the cir- 
culatory system, reducing the capacity for physical work. 
In addition, overheating, it was found, led to an abnormal 
reaction of the membranes of the nose, harming them per- 
manently if long continued. When followed by a chill due 
to emergence in a lower temperature or a draft it seem- . 
ingly facilitates bacterial invasion of the air passages, and 
weakens the defensive forces of the body. Humidity is im- 
portant from the physiological point of view chiefly in that 
it tends to emphasize the harmful effects of high tempera- © 
tures. Dryness of the air was found to have no noticeable © 
effect upon health or nervous reactions such as had been 
ascribed ‘to it. 

As regards the ventilation mechanism the commission con- 
cluded that window ventilation, with air ducts for venting 
the foul air, appeared to be the most promising method of 
classrooms, since it promoted a variety of air conditions 
in rooms and tended to produce a lower temperature which 
improved health and reduced susceptibility to disease and — 
infections of the air passages. With window ventilation _ 
the factor of temperature control was emphasized by the 
commission. Avoidance of overheating is the primary essen- — 
tial of all systems of ventilation; the most important article 7 
of ventilation equipment is the thermomered! The commis- — 
sion’s conclusions do not imply that mechanical ventilating 
systems are always undesirable, since under special conditions — 
window’ ventilation is not feasible. ‘The findings of this 
investigation, however, will tend to make public authorities © 
as well as the public revise considerably their approach to 
the ventilation problem. , Vircit JoRDAN 


Cincinnati’s Mental Health 


‘HEN the National Committee for Mental Hygiene & 
finished a survey of mental health in Cincinnati last 
spring it revealed a series of startling conclusions: 
Two of every three children who went before the Juvenile Court 
were mental cases. 
Seventy-five per cent of the inmates of the jails were abnormal 
mentally. 

Three of every four adults who applied to social agencies for 
relief or were being cared for in dependency institutions were suf- 
fering from some mental! disability. L 

Thirteen of every one hundred school children were not in 
aormal mental health. 

In other words, between two-thirds and three-quarters of 
the burden of delinquency and adult dependency which was 
being carried by the courts and the social agencies involved 
a definite factor of mental disorder. 

Confronted by the tremendous role of this one factor in 
Cincinnati’s social problems, a recent report to the Board — 
of Directors of the Community Chest and Council of Social 
Agencies queried: “Is it not worth our while to spend 
some small per cent of the estimated $1,000,000 now ex- 
pended by our public and private agencies in their effort 
to handle our dependents and delinquents, for the purpose 
of actually making ‘an intelligent effort to eliminate mental 
conditions that are contributing causes?” The answer is 
the adoption by that board of an outline for a mental _ 
hygiene clinic, on a budget of $30,000 a year, provided fr ms i 
the Emergency Fund of the Community Chest. 


ished by the ic Chest 
ith the College of Medicine, to serve the 
, the ravenile Court, the public and parochial 
‘and eventually the Municipal Court. These 
cles ae refer any case which is thought to involve 
ental abnormalities to the clinic for diagnosis, treatment, 
and follow-up of the treatment. ‘The investigation will in-~ 
eee a study of home conditions by a psychiatric social 
worker, psychological tests to determine the intelligence 
- level, a physical examination to discover whether or not a 
physical condition is responsible for the mental disorder, 
and psychiatric study and treatment. The paid staff will 
‘include a chief and assistant psychiatrist, a chief and as- 
istant psychologist, a chief psychiatric social worker, and 
al assistance. Physical examinations will be made by 
clans who have volunteered nee services, and volun, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 


%) It is this small group of mentally abnormal children (indicated in 
the circle at the left) who provide the vast majority of our delin- 
quency and dependency problems later in life 


DELINQUENCY CASES 


The bulk of cases to come before this clinic probably will 
nvolve mild types of mental and nervous disorders many 
f which involve maladjustments which can be solved in 
_ cooperation with other agencies. The cases which need 
medical treatment will be sent to the existing hospitals and 
linics; those which require educational readjustment, to 
- the Vocation Bureau of the Public Schools or the authori- 
es of the Parochial Schools; those which need altered home 
onditions will be handled by the social agencies or by the 
cial workers of the clinic. Where definite psychiatric 
treatment is required for the adjustment of mental conflicts, 
developing mental disease, etc., the work falls to the psy- 
chiatrists of the clinic. ~ Insanity or feeblemindedness of a 
type to require institutional care will, of course, be referred 
o the institutions for such persons, aru the clinic will adopt 
gitation for adequate institutional facilities as one of its 
functions. : 

| Saving Siche 
-DECADE ago few groups of women would have looked 
e _ intelligent at the mention of silver nitrate. Recently a 
uestion about it was put to a hundred mothers at an east 
‘side _settlement—and everyone knew not only that drops 
‘should be put in the eyes of newborn babies, but why. They 
all testified eargerly that at least their younger children had 
een treated in this way. © 
_ As interest in the blind has shifted from charity to the 
_ blind beggar to the provision of vocational training that will 
— fre > him from need of charity, and even to measures which 
save the sight of the thousands—living and unborn— 
threatened with blindness, probably the most stir- 
ies oN been in the field of infantile blindness— 
a recent Seen of 3,698 


es 
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five years oe age. The report for 1921 of the Department 
for the Blind in that state declares: 


Because of our present-day knowledge of how to prevent it 
(ophthalmia neonatorum) this disease has been the subject of 
greater discussion, more educational propaganda, more precautions, 
and more regulating laws than all other causes of blindness com- 
bined, with the result that a disease which formerly blinded a large 
percentage of children is becoming a thing of the past. In Massa- 
chusetts, as a result of preventive work, not a single child has been 
reported blinded from this cause during the entire year. Is it not 
reasonable to assume that the education of the public in regard to 
health matters and the increased use of a prophylactic will eliminate 
the scourge which in former years is said to have been responsible 
for one-third of all blindness? 


Wisconsin substantiates the evidence. “The Board of 
Health states that among 58,000 births which occur annually 


only one case of infantile blindness has been reported during . 


several years. “That other communities are cognizant of the 
efficacy of preventive measures is shown by a list of forty- 
six states—compiled in January, 1922—which have passed 
legislation of some kind on this subject. In 1921 seven 
states passed new regulations or amended inadequate existing 
laws. ‘The 1922 census ofthe schools for the blind shows 
that ophthalmia neonatorum has been the cause in 13.4 per 
cent of the cases. ‘his is half the rate which prevailed 
among similar groups a little more than ten years ago, but 
it must be cut in half, and cut again, until every baby finds 
it safe to be born. 

Following the babies come the 
were expected to go through scarlet fever, whooping cough, 
measles, diphtheria and even meningitis and smallpox. ‘‘ The 
sooner the better and have them over with,” said the mother 
of that era, ignorant of the troubles which come in their 
wake and can never be cured—blindness, deafness, crooked 
backs, crooked legs and apathetic dispositions. But increas- 
ingly fewer children, blind from childish diseases, are ad- 
mitted to schools for the blind. Parents are rapidly learn- 
ing that there is immunity from diphtheria, that many dis- 
eases are spread through contact and that contact can often 
be prevented. They are learning too that where bodies are 
sick eyes usually are sick in consequence, and must be treated 
as well as the bodies. 


In time the “ run-abouts” reach an age when “ Sally and 
Bobby must go to school next year,” and along come the pre- 


school physical and mental examinations; not universal—far _ 


from it—and still only in the very elemental stages of ex- 
perimentation, but tending in the/ right direction. Only a 
lamentably small number of these examinations include eyes, 
but the time is approaching when eye conditions will receive 
the utmost consideration regardless of expense, because we 
know that eyes tell more than the story of visual acuity, that 
their conditions are indications, and sometimes the only indi- 
cations, of underlying causes of sickness. “he best clinicians 
know that phlyctenular keratitis, a form of tuberculosis of 
the eye, occurs again and again, no matter how good the 
local treatment, unless the general health is built up; that 
xerophthalmia, a discoloration and ulceration of the cornea, 
means malnutrition and requires a radical change of diet; 
that the great majority of cases of interstitial keratitis, one 
of the late results of syphilis, will not respond to treatment 
unless the blood is purified of its syphilitic taint. 

The school children, millions of them! Once school at- 
tendance was frequently decimated by epidemics of “ pink 
eye’ and trachoma stalked an unbidden guest, taking its 
fearful toll in acute suffering and all too often in blindness. 


A comparatively few years ago the reports of the New York 


City schools showed thousands of cases of trachoma among 
the pupils. In 1921, with a greatly increased school popu- 
lation, there were only 345 cases, all under treatment so that 
they were no longer centers of infection. Formerly whole 
schools were set aside for trachomatous children; now even 
special classes have been discontinued. 
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“run-abouts.”’ Once they all . 
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The Departmental Committee of the British Ministry of 
Health appointed to report on the causes of prevention of 
blindness has interesting data (1922) concerning trachoma. 

Examinations of the eyes of the poor-law children of Lon- 
don. were made in 1874 and again in 1896. 


1874 1896 
Total number of children seen................e00 eee 8,798 13,047 
‘Mtachomaor badiigrantilar lids. i 2. cece ose ee 42% 4.91% 


Examinations made in 1921 of 4,353 children in similar schools 
showed 22 children, 0.5 per cent, suffering from trachoma. 

In London among the elementary school children, over 600,000 
in number, we are informed that during 1921 only 19 cases of 

_trachoma came to the notice of the education authority. 

Prior to 1913 there were no special classes in the United 
States for children suffering from seriously defective vision. 
Today there are 134 such classes; though the number must 
be increased to 1,200 to meet the need, 


HE primary object of these classes is not to provide a 

special education for those who cannot use the ordinary 
school equipment. It is to save sight; to prevent those with 
seriously defective vision from joining the ranks of the blind; 
te give such vocational guidance that these handicapped chil- 
dren will learn to choose wisely those lines of occupation 
that will save their sight rather than increase their handicap. 
The second consideration is, of course, to provide an educa- 
tion. Treatment and proper use of the eyes bring-about so 
great an improvement in the vision of many of the children 
in the sight conservation classes that they can be transferred 
after a time to the regular grades. 

A special course to train. teachers of sight conservation 
classes, arranged through the cooperation of local and na- 
tienal agencies interested in the blind and in saving sight, 
was given last summer at Columbia University with such 
success that it probably will be adopted as a part of the reg- 
ular summer curriculum. Similar instruction is included in 
the courses on the education of the blind at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Blindness prevention, however, must go even further to re- 
move the conditions which are responsible for defective vis- 
ion, Children’s eyes must be examined by. specialists so that 
minor defects are corrected and diseases cured before there 
is a need of sight conservation classes; and the schools them- 
selves must be improved so that no trifling eye defects will 
be accentuated by poor lighting, bad ventilation, or too small 
type in the text-books. 

The National Chamber of Commerce, recently sent to 
its local organizations a pamphlet entitled The Schools of 
Your City, Buildings and Equipment, accompanied by a tabu- 
lation sheet. ‘The returns for the first sixty communities 
showed that every city (and this is likewise true of rural dis- 
tricts) had schools in which the children were not getting a 
fair chance. In twenty-three schools included in the reports 
all the rooms had poor lighting; in 444 rooms of other 
schools the lighting was poor; in forty-odd the pupils faced 
the light. A recent survey made by the New York State 
Committee for the Prevention of Blindness in cooperation 
with the New York State Commission for the Blind, showed 
that the greatest number of eye defects were found in the 
worst lighted schools. Improvement in the physical condi- 
tions of schools is a determining factor in preventive work. 

Dr. Earle B. Fowler, of Chicago, who made an intensive 
study in 1921 of eye conditions in industry, is authority for 
the statement that approximately 15,000 persons in the 
United States are blind from industrial accidents and dis- 
eases. Preventing blindness in industry means the establish- 
ment of safety devices on machinery, of exhaust systems to 
carry away poisonous fumes, of the use of goggles and 
masks in all hazardous occupations, and of adequate lighting. 

The National Safety Council offers ene piece of evidence 
of prevention of blindness: ‘The American Car & Foundry 
Company has proven that the use of goggles has reduced 
accidents to eyes in their plant 75 per cent.’ 
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Finally, there are the general campaigns of education con- — 
ducted by the National Committee for the Prevention of — 


Blindness and similar organizations. ‘Thousands of pieces 
of literature, hundreds of public lectures before thousands 
of persons, become concrete in their definite results—when 
the secretary of a county health board in Kansas writes in, 
for example, to say that one-third of the school children with 
defective sight to whom the literature was sent have had the 
defect corrected, or when Antoinette remembers a talk before 
her Little Mother’s League and goes for the district nurse 
when the baby brother’s eyes were suppurating. In that 
case the nurse also had heard a lecture which enabled her 
to get the baby to the nearest eye clinic—his sight was saved. 

The principal causes of blindness may be summed up as 
follows: 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 

Syphilis. 

Congenital malformation of the eyes. . 

Surface inflammation in childhood other than ophthalmia neona- 

torum and trachoma: 

(a) Purulent conjunctivitis of ‘Tater years; 

(b) Phlyetenular keratitis and chronic blepharo-conjunctivitis. 

Trachoma. 


Myopia. i 

Glaucoma. 

Industrial diseases and accidents. ; 
Eye accidents in civil life. ' . oo 


Sympathetic ophthalmia. 


Except for the congenital malformations, causing some 
myopia and some of the glaucoma these are preventable 
causes of blindness. Even some forms of congenital blind- 
ness may be prevented if those suffering from them do not 
risk the possibility of passing them on to new generations. 

WINIFRED HATHAWAY 


The. Health Basis of Relief 


66 EALTH and relief are simply two aspects of the 
same human problem. The necessity for relief 
arises largely from illness and premature death,” said Homer 
Folks in addressing the fiftieth anniversary meeting of the 
State Charities Aid Association at Rochester on November 
24. 
The history of the State Charities Aid Association is the 
honorable record of a half-century’s attempt not only to solve 
immediate problems of the administration of relief but to aid 
in the solution of the problems of mental and physical health 
which so often are the basis of dependency and delinquency. 
At its very commencement members of the association begap 
visiting Bellevue Hospital, and agitated for and established 
the first training school for nurses in America. A few years 
later, in 1880, it began a pioneer fight for the removal of the 
insane from poorhouses and local asylums to state hospitals. 
Fifteen years ago the organization started on a definite part 
in the work for the prevention of tuberculosis. 

Mr. Folks himself discussed the bearing of this one task of 
prevention of tuberculosis upon the problems of relief, de- 
pendency and delinquency which face social agencies, public 


_and private. That this prevention has been most successfully 


accomplished where there has been the most perfect coordin- 
ation of state, local and national agencies for this purpose, 


was the belief of Dr. Linsly R. Williams, who discussed 


other phases of tuberculosis control before the convention. 
Dr. Allen K. Krause defined an adequate tuberculosis pro- 
gram as any which would “continuously and progressively 
cut into the death rate.” 

Probably the most striking support of Mr. Folk’s thesis 
brought forward in the series of meetings at Rochester came 
through the plea of Dr. Arnold Gesell of Yale University 


for a further extension of the mental hygiene movement to ~ 
health and welfare centers and to pre-school age groups of | 


children. 
“The diagnostic and advisory functions of welfare and 


yg 


centers Id ye gradually extended to include the 
giene of mental development,” he declared. The numerous 
cases of conduct disorder, perversions, behavior anomalies, 
which manifest themselves in the nursery years . . . fre- 
uently are the symptomatic heralds of later delinquencies 
d personality defects. . . . Periodic mental health exam- 
_ inations are a discernible possibility.” 


ee Milk and Children 


[ N EW ammunition in the campaign for milk drinking 
hie has been supplied by a recent series of experiments on 
_ calcium metabolism in children carried out by H. C. Sherman 
_ and Edith Hawley of the Department of Chemistry, Colum- 
bia University, in cooperation with the New York Asso- 
‘ciation for Improving the Condi- 
} tion of the Poor. The investiga- 
_ tors concluded that, however good 
~ the dietary in other respects, all 
_ children up to the age of at least 
_ fourteen require a quart of milk a 
day to supply calcium for the 
“proper development of teeth and 
bones. In their studies of healthy 
. children from three to thirteen 
they found that storage of calcium 
_ was increased 70 per cent when 
_ the supply of milk, supplemented 
‘by a normal diet, was increased 
_ from one and one half pints to a 
quart. Further increases had lit- 
tle effect in this respect. Substitu- 
tion of vegetables with an equiva- 
lent calcium content for half the 
milk resulted in a marked falling 
off, forcing the conclusion that 
children utilized calcium in veget- 
' ables much less efficiently than in 
milk. Storage of phosphorus, 
though more variable, tended to 
be greater on the high milk than 
on the high vegetable diet. 
_ Special point is added to these 
findings by reports on milk con- 
sumption in American cities which 
are being compiled by the Commit- 
_ tee on Municipal Health Depart- 
ment Practice of the American 
Health Association. Practically ~ 
none of the sixty-odd cities which 
_ returned statistics on this. subject 
_ reported the minimum standard of 
_ a pint per capita per day. The gen- 
eral run was’ from rather more 
than half a pint a day in northern 
and central cities to considerably 
less in the South. New Orleans 
_ reported an average per capita con- 
_ sumption of about a third of a pint 
a day, and Atlanta of about a 
- quarter of a pint, while in Savan- 
_nah there was a consumption of one 
pint of milk to each twenty 
_ of the population. The inadequacy 
of Savannah’s showing becomes 
glaringly evident jin conjunction 
_ with the fact that of each twenty 
ae this population—supplied with 
a single pint of milk—five are 


BEFORE THe 
SENLOL NURSE CAN 


From a School Health Program, published by the 
Child Health Organization, New York 
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Follow-Up 


LEVELAND), after treating itself to the “luxury of 

a diagnosis” of its health and hospital ailments in 1919- 
1920, has taken the next logical-step in self-criticism and 
studied the result of the recommendations of the diagnos- 
ticians. The follow-up survey is summarized in a seventy- 
page pamphlet, The Cleveland Health and Hospital Survey 
—Two Years After, just issued by the Cleveland Hospital 
Council. In the great bulk of cases the spirit in which crit- 
icisms and recommendations were taken, and were carried 
out, has been most encouraging. This is true especially of 
specific problems, which lay in the hands of a specialized 
Notable advance was made in orthopedic care, 


group. 

dispensary organization, visiting nurse service and 
nursing education, the provi- 
sion of hospital beds, and school 
medical inspection and | sani- 
tation. In the matter of school 


ventilation, and of the recommend- 
ation adopted by. the board of edu- 
cation that 25 per cent of the 
rooms in all new school buildings 
be planned for open-air classes, 
Cleveland sets a model for the 
country. Less progress has been 
made in problems which require 
the cooperation of health officials, 
the medical profession’ and the 
public. There is little gain in the 
development of tuberculosis work, 
while lack of funds and of organ- 
ized effort has hampered the fight 
against venereal disease and caused 
even a limitation of previous means 
of early diagnosis and treatment. 


AETER THE 
pPSCHOat NVARSE CAM 


A FEW YEARS ago the school- 
children of France voted as to who 
was the greatest Frenchman. Louis 
Pasteur came first, Napoleon sec- 
ond. December 27 brings the cen- 
tennial of the birth of Pasteur, 
frequently hailed as the greatest 
contributor to the development of 
modern medical science. The New 
York Academy of Medicine has 
arranged a public meeting with 
addresses on his services in the 
fields of surgical infection, epi- 
demic diseases, the silk worm dis- 
ease, treatment of rabies, and or- 
ganic chemistry and biology. Stras- 
burg, where Pasteur made his first 
discoveries, will erect a monu- 
ment on the public square, and is 
developing a permanent museum to 
show the successive stages in his 
scientific life—while arrangements 
have been made for a great scienti- 
fic exposition to be held outside the 
gates from June to October, 1923, 
to demonstrate the practical results 
and applications of Pasteur’s dis- 
coveries in the fields of medi- 
cine, agriculture and manufactur- 
ing. Congresses will be held dur- 
ing the exposition on tuberculosis, 
cancer, syphilis, infant and child 
hygiene, hydrology, cold storage 
and animal husbandry. 
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NDY GUMP, the candidate “ 100 per cent for the 

_ people,’ shares with most Americans the worship of 

complete accomplishment. Every one wants a hun- 

dred per cent efficiency in the doing of what he wants 

to see done. We differ only in what we consider proper out- 

lets for our hundred per cent ability and methods that will 

accomplish that hundred per cent result. Social workers no 

less than others want a hundred per cent application of their 
ideas, 

Whether they set out to bring opportunities within the 
reach of “the underprivileged” or to remove obstacles 
from the paths of “ the now disadvantaged ” or whether they 
are performing the varied and skilled services which are com- 
prised under the term of “social case work,” they want to 
reach all of the people who stand in need of the particular 
service which they offer. For a large proportion of the 
privately supported social agencies, this is manifestly impossi- 
ble, and more and more there is a tendency to look to gov- 
ernment to assume responsibility because in that direction 
seems to lie the only hope of attaining that hundred per cent 
result. Only with the widest possible basis of support and 
understanding can social projects be brought to their frui- 
tion. 

The problem, as it now stands, is largely one of achieving 
both quality and quantity at the same time. Once thought 
incompatible, these results seem no longer outside the realm 
of possibility. We. are already in an era of demonstrations 
to show that the results achieved on a small scale and in a 
few instances can be secured in greater numbers of cases if 
only there is care that no loss of the indispensable elements 
of success occurs in transit. That such losses do occur is 
unquestionable; that they are inevitable is undoubtedly being 
disproved. 

An example of the wider application of case-work methods 
is being worked out in the Recorder’s Court in Detroit. A 
law effective April 20, 1920, consolidated the courts having 


jurisdiction over all violations of state and municipal laws 


Sentence Suspended Forty Times 


bles ‘MARSH describes a case whose analogues can be 
found in every community: She is a woman forty-six 
years of age, who was examined October 19, 1921. Her 
history indicates that during the last ten years she has been 
arrested sixty times. Forty times her sentence has been sus- 
pended, four times the case has been dismissed, and she has 
served two sentences in a house of correction. She has paid 
fines aggregating $190. The charges under which these 
atrests were made have always been drunkenness, disorderly 
person, or begging. Prior to ten years ago her parents, who 
were then alive, looked after her, supplied her with the sup- 
port which she needed, and thus she caused no trouble; When 
this support and supervising agency in the form of her 
parents was withdrawn by their deaths, she launched into 
a very pronounced alcoholic habit with the arrést record 
above noted. Examination showed her to be suffering from 
the deteriorating effects of alcoholism and a very definitely 
unstable emotional makeup. She is a type of person who 
will drink periodically whenever alcohol is accessible, and 
I think an individual who, had she been properly studied 
ten years ago and supplied with the necessary treatment, 
would have avoided the long line of frequent appearances 
in court. 


A Breakwater for Detroit’s Crime Wave 


into one unified criminal court, under the supervision of one 
presiding judge.. The law also provided for psychiatric and 
medical examinations of prisoners and for an adequate proba- 
tion staff. 

Judge Pliny W. Marsh of the Detroit Court, in a speech 
delivered at the annual meeting of the National Municipal 
League, City Club, Philadelphia, November 23, 1922, de- 
scribes the functions of the psychopathic department as con- 
sisting of the examination of offenders charged with various 


crimes, to diagnose the personalities of these offenders and to _ 
‘recommend to the judge the necessary treatment, so that 


these persons may be disposed of in accordance with the best 
interests of the community and of themselves. ‘The clinic is 
not interested in the question of responsibility for the crime, 
but it is interested in find out what elements in the offen- 
der’s personality are responsible for the crime, and in recom- 
mending such disposition as will meet his needs. 

The diagnosis is based upon a thorough examination of 
the individual—social, mental and physical. ‘This informa- 
tion furnished the judge indicates to him what kind of per- 
son he has to deal with and gives him a better idea as to 
whether a short or long sentence is the best disposition of the 
case; whether the offender should be sent to prison, to an — 
insane hospital, or to a feeble-minded institution. 

During the year in which the psychopathic department has 
been in full operation it has examined 1,184 persons accused 
or convicted of felonies, 895 men and 289 women. In the 
cases where a complete study was possible it was found that 
75 per cent of the men and 89 per cent of the women 
showed evidence of some disorder or defect of the ‘central 
nervous system. 

The large variety of abnormal mental states dee 
according to Judge Marsh, the necessity for varied and in- 
dividual forms of treatment for these offenders, if we wish 
them to return to society, at the expiration of the penalty im- 
posed, in a mental state less menacing to the social welfare 
than when they were arrested. The resources for treatment 
do not, however, meet the situation in Detroit—or anywhere 
else in the United States, for that matter. While probation 
is a flexible tool and can be used to work out suitable adjust- 
ments in many cases, there are others with which the proba- 
tion officer cannot cope. The 310 persons diagnosed i in one 
year by the Detroit Clinic as suffering from the “ constitu- 
tional psychopathic state,” includes many people for whom 
probation could do very little, if anything. Falling outside 
the categories of both the insane and the feeble-minded they 
are not eligible for admission to the existing hospitals or in- 
stitutions. The court’s clinic has been forced under these 
circumstances to recommend for many of these cases. a sen- 
tence to ‘prison as the only feasible means of serving the 
interests of the community and of the offender. Judge 
Marsh points out that the “constitutional psychopathic 
state” is a strikingly frequent diagnosis among offenders and 
especially among the repeaters in criminal courts. Proper — 
facilities for the care of persons thus diagnosed would un- 
doubtedly effect a material reduction in the flow of offenders 
through the courts. pet 

Beside the 1,184 felony cases, the psychopathic department | B 
examined 2,055 persons, 1,155 men and 900 women, waiting 
trial for offenses less serious than felony. Charges of drunk- ae 
enness, disturbing the peace, vagrancy, begging, commor 


‘he aim of he ecauin ation is to aid the judge 
he Role disposition of cases and to find those who 
pear to need further study or special care and treatment. 
Illustration of the results of the failure to keep such watch 
over the grist which is ground in the courts where petty 
offenses are handled is amply afforded in the cases of the 
women described in the accompanying notes. Had the nature 
_ of the defects and environmental factors of these women 
_ been studied when they first appeared as problems in the com- 
munity, and had appropriate steps then been taken, it seems 
_ more than probable that the outcome both for the women 
and for society could have been quite different. 

Judge Marsh reports an increasing use of probation fat 
adults, both those convicted of felonies and the misdemean- 
ants. Over five thousand persons are now under this court’s 
supervision in Detroit. Adult probation is still in the ex- 
perimental stage. Facts gathered for a group of this size and 
clusive of more serious offenders should be of great value 
to the whole movement. The meaning of these facts should 
be the more carefully weighed because Judge Marsh empha- 
sizes that the court is making “an honest, sincere use of 
probation as a corrective for criminal tendencies.” Until that 
condition is rigorously fulfilled the results of any experiment 
» must necessarily be of questionable value. 


HAT is there in the Detroit situation which has con- 
tributed to this more intelligent approach to an old 
_ problem, this attempt at studying each offender and meeting 


_ the level of skill and understanding in the state’s dealings 
_ with these people? Judge Marsh offered an explanation 
_ which deserves thoughtful consideration from those who are 
! seeking that hundred per cent expression of what they regard 
- as justice and humanity built on scientific foundations. For 
a long time the futility of trying to make a silk purse of 
humanity out of a sow’s ear of petty politics has been growing 
more apparent to social workers. It comes, therefore, not as 
__acomplete surprise to learn that this appreciation of the value 

_of case work is related to a larger plan of civic development. 
a “For eight years,’ says Judge Marsh, “the people of De- 

t troit educated themselves to a knowledge of efficient self- 
4 government.” Election methods were reformed; repeating, 
r faking and ballot-box stuffing were done away with, and the 
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precinct boss system was broken up. A city council of nine 
E. men elected at large followed the abolition of the old ward- 
_ elected, forty-two man council. The big ward-elected board 
_ of education gave way to a school board of seven members 
4 elected at large. The election of city officials was made non- 
q partisan. It was out of this soil that the reform of the courts 
grew. 
i And while the Detroit court has been experimenting with 
_ medical and psychiatric and probation work, Judge Marsh 
in cites figures which indicate that it has not neglected to try for 


sults which appeal to the practical and common-sensible 
Ny ease When the reorganized court began functioning on 

pril 20, 1920, there were 2,200 untried felony cases on the 
docket * on April 20, 1922, there were thirty-two awaiting 
ae er With the present procedure, two-thirds of the felonies 
are tried within seven days after arraignment on warrant 
i which, in Michigan where there is no grand jury, forms the 
_ initiation of the case. If the prisoner pleads guilty on infor- 
mation, the entire proceeding of sentencing or remanding the 
soner is completed i in one day. If the plea is not guilty, a 

> for trial is set at the time of arraignment on informa- 
the year prior to Teorganization only 15 per cent 
e tried i in twenty-eight days after arraign- 


- per cent had been disposed of. 


his needs? What underlies this gathering of forces to raise 


the simpler and more prosaic achievements—the kind of re- 


389 
ment on warrant; in the year following reorganization 84 
At the end of sixty-five days 
the old courts had got around to trying 59 per cent of the 


cases while the new courts have attended to 98 per cent. 


This more expeditious handling of court business has had 


a marked effect on the jail population. Whereas on March — 


31, 1920, there were 173 offenders in jail waiting trial, 47 
per cent of whom had been in jail over twenty-five days, on 
March 31, 1922, there were only eighty-three prisoners wait- 
ing trial in the Recorder’s Court and of this number only 9 
per cent had been in jail over twenty-five days. 

‘To indicate the result of this more thorough-going attempt 
at law enforcement and the more intelligent disposition of 
the offenders, Judge Marsh cites the statistics recently com- 
piled by the Detroit Police Department on crimes usually 
committed by professional criminals—robbery, burglary and 
larceny from the person. This record is as follows: 


Larceny from 


Robbery Burglary the Person Total 
LOEW Nikisiaianameimae slats 884 2,681 804 4,639 
TOZO Re ere LN SOUS a cay 982 2,111 642 3,735 
ROS Cra Wietarcts atratataianra 404 808 357 1,569 


Decrease in 1921 from 1919, 64 per cent. 
Decrease in 1921 from 1920, 58 per cent. 


“ We judges gladly give the prosecuting attorney and the 
police force full credit for their share in making this possi- 
ble,” said Judge Marsh, “ but we believe the policies of the 
court have had their share in the reduction of crime.” 

That skilled, intelligent and resourceful case workers can 
do much to help in the adjustment of lives that are in conflict 
with the law is clear; that case workers can accomplish much 
more in a community which understands and is in sympathy 
with their efforts, which supplies the necessary tools and 
which is trying to make social institutions function a hundred 
per cent, seems equally evident. N. R. D. 


From Truancy to Murder 


UpUDGe PLINY W. MARSH of Detroit describes one of 
the cases in his court: A woman, forty-one years of age, 
examined in the Psychopathic Clinic September 27, 1921, on 
the occasion of her arrest charged with larceny from the 
person, ‘The examination showed her to be recovering from 
the effects of an attack of delirium tremens, with deteriorating 
effects of long drug addiction and an almost total lack of any 
appreciation of her duty toward others in what may be 
called a moral sense. The police department record showed 
that she had been arrested for larceny in 1919 in Detroit and 
had received a fine of $50 upon that occasion. Investigation 
into her history by correspondence with places where she had 
lived and institution's in which she had been gave us the 
following facts: 

She began to be sexually promiscuous at the age of ten 
and to drink excessively at that: time. Her first‘ arrest 


occurred when she was eleven, for which she received a fine. 


When she was twelve she was arrested as a truant from 
school, and later, the same year, was arrested for larceny, 
for which she was sentenced for six months in the Washington 
jail. One month after discharge from the jail she was arrested 
again for larceny and this time sent to the reform school 
for a period of two years. When she was fifteen she com- 
mitted her first robbery and for this was sentenced to prison 
for five years in New York. About two months after her 
discharge from prison she was arrested in New York in a 
stabbing affray and sent to Mattewan Hospital, where she 
remained for about a month and a half. At twenty-two 
she was again sentenced to prison for stealing and from 
that time until she was thirty-nine years of age she was 
constantly in prison or in insane hospitals, At St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital she was regarded as not insane, and was returned 
to prison. In prison she killed another inmate and was 
returned to the hospital. She came to Detroit when she was 
thirty-nine years of age and married here. Shortly after 
her aries she was arrested for larceny and fined as above 
note 
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Pensions and the Mark’ 


Social scientists before the war found much to admire in the 
German systems of insurance and pensions which had so 
largely replaced charitable relief. Dr. Salomon’s story is a 
sharp reminder that those systems, which seemed to make 
such a fundamental attack on problems of dependency, them- 
selves have. economic foundations which can crumble. 


LL of the questions discussed at the annual meeting of 

the National Conference of Public and Private As- 
sistance, held in October at Jena, revolved around the diffi- 
culties caused: by the devaluation of the mark. Unanimously 
the meeting came to decisions leading to an abandonment of 
the principles hitherto at the basis of German public assist- 
ance. Concretely, this means giving up all assistance based 
on definitely fixed pensions, subsidies and doles, and replac- 
ing them by a relief-system which is free to decide the amount 
of assistance in each individual case according to necessities. 


This was the: result of discussions on the bill dealing with — 


assistance for people who formerly lived on small revenues 
or annuities or pensions, and on the influence of the devalua- 
tion of German money on the grants of the Poor-Law 
Boards. 


The meaning of these decisions is far-reaching. For 


nearly fifty years it has been the highest ambition of all so- 


cial scientists in Germany to establish a system ‘of public 
assistance, based on claims for a fixed amount by those in 
need, by old people and invalids, by those who are disabled 
through accidents, or in consequence of the war, by war 
widows and orphans, by the unemployed, etc. The insur- 
ance act, the regulations for the unemployed, the scheme for 
the provision of war victims and many other decrees were 
based on this principle. They all were drawn up in accord- 
ance with the ideas of the laboring classes, who maintained 
that they wanted justice—not charity; that rates fixed by 
law and corresponding in some way to their former wages or 
their position in life come nearer to the idea of justice 
than relief given according to individual needs and to the 
individual insight of poor-law guardians or other responsi- 
ble bodies. In a way these ideas were generally accepted 
and the German people were rather proud of their system 
of public insurance and other laws dealing with public 
assistance. he Poor Law, which alone remained based on 
the idea of individual adaptation to particular needs, was 
severely attacked, and very unpopular, and more and more 
needs were met by other regulations, leaving only the most 
destitute people to be provided for by the Poor Law. 

Now the devaluation of money seems to have shaken the 
whole system of insurance and fixed grants. The sums orig- 
inally given have been raised during the last two years to 
ten times, even thirty times their original amount. But what 
does this mean when money is worth not more than the 
third of a hundredth part of its former value? Amounts 
suficient for the direst needs cannot be provided by gen- 
eral regulation, Most of the people who are entitled to pen- 
sions under the insurance act are nevertheless compelled to 
apply to the Poor Law for further assistance. On the other 
hand, insurance gives a claim to everybody who falls under 
the act, and in case of sickness, accidents and old age, grants 
are received, even if the beneficiaries are in no particular 
need, either because they have saved some money or because 
relations are able and willing to support them, 

Thus this system, very useful and even superior to others 
in ordinary times and for a prosperous nation, is not feasible 
for a country fighting for bare existence, where the strictest 
economy will be a necessity for the present generation and 
perhaps for the next also. At least the modification of the 
insurance system must therefore be faced. In any case, the 
needs of those classes who are newly sinking into poverty 
must be met by different methods. 

The chief interest of the conference was directed towards 
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those who formerly provided for their old age by savings 
which would have given them a sufficient annuity but who — 


are now practically paupers in consequence of the devalua- 


tion. An act granting them aid up to a fixed amount was 


passed last fall, and has since been amended several times 
by raising the rate of assistance. Yet the conference was 
unanimously of the opinion that all such schemes with fixed 
amounts should be abandoned and that we must return to 
individual help adapted to particular needs and. conditions. 
The conference wished this policy to apply to all branches 
of assistance—to the unemployed, to war victims, to mater- 
nity cases and to people who come under the insurance act. 
It declared for one uniform system of public assistance which, 
taking into consideration the individual circumstances of 
each case, would not only be more economical but also more 
effective. 

The resignation of principles much cherished by the Ger- 
man nation is naturally painful. But it is dictated by neces- 


sity, and none of the socialists and trade unionists taking 


part in the deliberation held a dissenting position. Since the 
opinion of the conference bears weight in official quarters, 
it can be expected that the laws of the near future will re- 
flect the new policy. ALICE SALOMON * _ 


A New Role foe the Board > 


HAT is becoming of boards of directors is a question 

now on the minds of not a few people whose names 
grace the letterheads of social agencies. Mrs. Robert G. 
Dieck, president of the Visiting Nurse Associations of Port- 
land, Oregon, in reviewing the evolution of the functions 
of boards of directors of visiting nurse agencies indicates the 
direction along which the boards of directors of many other 
sorts of agencies seem to be traveling. : 

Doubtless every one of us holds in memory the kindly old 
lady who was a familiar figure of our childhood, carrying 
a basket of food or clothing to a poor family. She belonged 
to a church committee of relief, perhaps, or was a member 
of that Charleston Ladies’ Benevolent Society, which for 
more than a century visited the sick. She was impelled solely 
by the wish to help others and the purity of her motives is 
an inheritance that must have inspired many other lay work- 
ers. She has followers as varied as human nature, not so 
good as the kind old lady, and not so old apparently, but 
moved by the same desire for usefulness. 

As time passed the function of the lay worker came to be 
almost altogether to finance the work. She was harassed 
by thoughts of ways to earn money, and worn with teas, 
tag-days, entertainments and begging forays. She lest by 
degrees her pleasing contact with the patients and her ears 
missed their grateful thanks. She had not the joy of the 
profession to strengthen her nor the keen satisfaction of 
earning her living by her efforts. Those were difficult days 


> 
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that required all the strength and determination of twenty- 


five women to sustain a staff of one nurse. 

With the widening of the association’s efforts to cover 
public health and educational work, as well as bedside nurs- 
ing, and with the employment of professionally trained 
nurses, the boards found themselves in a new relationship. 
Slowly the control shifted to the superintendent of nurses. 
The enthusiasm, understanding and sympathy of board mem- 
bers very often reflected the attitude of this nurse-execu- 
tive, who became the expert adviser of the vicarious philan- 
thropists. 

Citizens who had watched the demonstration in normal 
years, through epidemics and hard times, now were more 
generous with support. In some localities Community 
Chests were established, and in some of these places private 
organizations became public. 


The beginning of a new period and consequently of new 
duties for board members, is in the line of Mrs. Dieck’s 
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December 15, 1922 E 


: arged €. field 
“be yeh ad should not be dependent upon individual action, but 
vhether in sudden emergency, times of stress, or normal 
rowth, should have governmental authority and support. 
ite has become evident from the very nature of things 
ig that the. conservation of public health should be the con- 
cern of the government, and that the time has arrived in 
the progress of the movement for the retirement of lay 
boards. It is with no feeling of alarm or depression, how- 
ver, that this conclusion is reached. The boards have not 
» failed—they have accomplished their great purpose, and that 
_ force of benevolence and public spirit which animated them 
from the beginning, will have even greater value when di- 
Ne rected into the channels of their government. In giving over 
their charge they ask only that high standards be maintained 
and that in the important future of the profession, the real 
_ ‘nature of the nursing work be not confused by mercenary 
__ considerations. 
a In this critical time leaders must be wise and patient— 
ay Women who possess such a clear view that they will under- 
‘stand the political significance of things, but who will re- 
fuse to play politics—for the adjustment will come gradu-+ 
ally, and there will be serious discouragements to overcome 
“in the early stages of the transfer, 
- The professional workers will need the assistance of lay 
workers in fixing the idea in the public mind, and in dis- 
couraging the entrance of politics into the administration 
_and further expansion of the public‘health movement. Shall 
this great altruistic force be wasted, or shall these groups 
_ of women, informed on questions of health, constitute an 
advisory body of citizens, steadying the occasional official 
whose actions and opinions might often be warped by politi- 
‘cal expediency? With keen appreciation of the new role 
which lay board members can play, the National Organiza- 
a ‘tion of Public Health Nursing, a professional organization, 
+) has invited lay members to participate in its discussions. 
i The lay workers need the professionals, says Mrs. Dieck, 
_ for among these is the very heart of the humanitarian move- 
ment. While we are convinced that the technical workers 
under government officials can most effectively direct the 
activities of public health nursing, and that from taxation 
_ support should come, we are fond of asserting that the work 
- must be kept -out of ‘ ‘ politics,’ that much maligned term. 
It already is in politics, if we mean by that under govern- 
_ mental supervision, and the government is our government 
and therefore its politics are our policies, reluctant as we 
_ may oft-times be to claim them. 
see that the professional worker gets a fair chance under 
| public auspices. It is to the professional worker that the 


layman can look for the highest form of expression of his 
interest in those in need. 


Nest Eggs for ideas 


{ 
OME $84,000 at interest up to five and a half per cent 
is now in the hands of the superintendent of neglected 


j ~ and dependent children for the Province of Ontario, as a 
trust fund for the eight thousand children in foster homes 
under the joint supervision of the fifty-six Children’s Aid 
_ Societies of the province and the provincial authorities. 
~ When a child thus placed leaves school, an inqui uiry is made 
_ regarding plans for its future. If the child is helping in 
_ the home or on the farm, the society strikes what it consid- 
ers a fair agreement regarding remuneration for the child’s 
ervices. Sums are set aside out of this for clothing and 
t money and the balance is held in trust in the form of 
<p ike bank account for the child. Usual bank inter- 
pai 
ings which have reached fifty dollars or over are in- 
1 ip five and a half per cent government bonds, When 
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-It is the layman who can - 
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the children become old enough to manage their finances, 


that is, when they are from eighteen to twenty-one, this 
money is turned over to them without deductions of any 


kind. 


Thrift is not, however, allowed to take precedence over 
all other consideration of the child’s well-being. ‘‘ When 
we are satisfied,” writes the superintendent of neglected and 
dependent children, “‘ that a growing boy or girl is receiving 
music lessons or other advantages, we do not ask for these 
payments. We require only that the child should have the 
pocket money which all-children should be allowed.” 


Case-Work, English Style 


NELDOM do we find in one hundred and_ thirty-five 
pages such varied and detailed information of value to 
the social worker as is packed in a pamphlet just published 
by the London Charity Organisation Society. However, its 
compactness would never be surmised from the obviously 
British title, ‘The Prevention and Relief of Distress; a 
Handbook of Information Respecting the Statutory and 
Voluntary Means Available for the Relief of Distress and 
Improvement of Social Conditions, being Sir Charles Loch’s 
‘How to Help Cases of Distress’ revised, rearranged and 
brought up to date for the Charity Organisation Society.” 
The purpose of this handbook is to’ supply the social 
worker with a working knowledge of the London organiza- 
tions, governmental or private, which deal with the relief 
of distress, 


to bring together in an easily accessible form such detailed informa- 
tion under various heads as ought to be familiar to persons who 
undertake the responsibility of administering relief—and to set 
forth the principles which underlie such administration and methods 
which experience has proved to be sound. 


To those to whom the powers, duties and relationships of 
the cities and boroughs in the London Metropolitan area 
have seemed a bit hazy and complicated, the first chapter 
on The Framework of Local Government in London, is of 
real value. In Chapter II is an equally clear exposition of 
the English Poor Law administration. “There is nothing in 
Chapter III, Principles and Methods of Charity, which 
cannot be found better said in one or another of Miss Rich- 
mond’s books. 


is thinking the same thoughts’ and accepting the same con- 
clusions as we are, although they are expressed in a differ- 
ent phraseology. For example: 


Doctors have to be educated methodically, registered and certi- 
ficated. Charity is the work of the social physician. It is to the 
interest of the community that it should not be entrusted to novices 
or to dilettanti or to quacks. 

Passing next to the management of institutions, it is not enough 
to have committees unless there are working committees‘who under- 
stand the accounts and internal arrangements of their institutions 
or societies. Inquiry sometimes proves that the display of names 
on the cover of a society’s report is entirely deceptive. 

A constant intrusion into the homes of the poor if not resented— 
as it ought to be—weakens their self-respect; and if to this intrusion 
is added the well-meant and often admirable advice of half-a-dozen 


experts on social reform, the effect upon a harrassed working-class 


mother must often be distracting. 


Almost every phase of social work is touched on. The 
chapter on Distress Due to Sickness covers insurance, com- 
pensation for injuries, thrift and voluntary saving, treat- 
ment and relief. Under Distress Due to Mental or 
Physical Disability are subheadings on lunatics, the men- 
tally defective, sane epileptics, the blind, the deaf and dumb, 
the physically defective incurables, In other chapters is 
found an astonishing amount of detailed information on 
such miscellaneous subjects as child care, the support of 
deserted wives, widows and married women, old age pen- 
sions, ex-service men and women, unemployment, beggars, 


However, it is stimulating to some of us- 
ingrown provincials to find that the English social worker’ 
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discharged prisoners, inebriates, rescue work and endowed 
charities. 

While all of these subjects ahd their manner of presenta- 
tion cannot be discussed here, attention is called to one facile 
method of handling unemployment which undoubtedly will 
be coveted by our case workers, so frequently perplexed with 
problems of the unemployed. tg quote: 


Emigration is one of the recognized forms of relief of distress 
caused by unemployment. When care is taken to provide for a 
suitable selection of the emigrant, and adequate arrangements are 
made for the reception and provision of employment overseas— 
emigration is one of the most effective methods of help. Information 
relating to the conditions of life, demand for labor, etc., in the 
various Dominions is contained in booklets by the Overseas Settle- 
ment Committee (St. James Square). 

HENRIETTA §. ADDITON © 


Non-Coms 


HE PEOPLE with whom you spend most of your 

time are apt to loom large on your horizon, particu- 
larly if that horizon is bounded by the walls of an institu- 
tion, In reviewing many phases of state care of children in 
institutions, A. E. Kepford, superintendent of the State 
Juvenile Home, Toledo, Ohio, emphasizes the need for peo- 
ple of understanding and sympathy in the minor positions: 


It has been my experience that children who are wards of the 
state betimes must be protected from what I shall call, for lack of 
a better name, ‘the institutional employe.” It is conceivable that 
an employe under whose jurisdiction these children are being cared 
for will have no interest whatever either in the welfare of the child 
or the institution. A case comes to my mind wherein a girl sixteen 
years old was persecuted by a matron, Of course, the superintendent 
had to intervene and finally to discharge the employe to protect 
the child. 

There is the employe who has been “ institutionalized” in some 
other kind of institution who often will do the children an injustice 


The Bridge 


HE nine-year-old Alec has acquired a settled reputation 

for truancy. Small, dark, eyes crossed, 10 per cent 

underweight, no color in his cheeks, Alec hangs his 
head at the rare times he speaks and he seldom smiles in 
school. His oldest brother, now fourteen, has already been 
committed to the Protectory for being the leader of a gang 
who “held up drunks,” John, the next oldest brother, and Alec 
live with their mother and two lodgers in three rooms on the 
third floor of an old house which has been condemned. The 
father, separated from the mother, “comes around when 
he’s drunk to make trouble.” -The mother cleans in a 
department store from 8 P. M. to 6 A. M. to support herself 
and the boys. 

This fall when Alec was Leasiatarent to a new school, he 
appeared the first day. only to disappear again, as was his 
wont. After some days the teacher turned to the school 
counselor to get some light on the wherefore of Alec’s con- 
duct. It was found that he had been down on the docks 
near which he used to live. 


In the city in which Alec lives a mighty bridge is being 
built—a bridge which is regarded with pride by citizens of 


all grades of importance. The counselor and the teacher 
asked Alec whether he would show them and a group of his 
classmates the sights around the docks. Down on the water- 
front Alec was a different boy. His head went up, he knew 
every inch of the ground. He was familiar with the new 
bridge. He recognized the different steamers, freighters and 
tugs as they passed. He knew there were three fire boats 
for the city. He became, in fact, the real leader of the 
group and the showman for the crowd. 

Since that day things have been somewhat different. with 
Alec. His teacher, knowing what his interests really are, 
has got hold of him. She has given him responsibilities 
in the class and he has won his place among his schoolmates. 

The other day he was out of school in the afternoon. On 
inquiring it was found that in the morning he had “swiped” 
John’s shoes in order to come to school. At noon John had 
objected and, because it was a Jewish holiday, Alec had not 
been able to get his own from the cobbler. But the next 
morning he was back—to stay. 
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by classifying them as an ‘iene diferent type sfeola whee thes 
‘really are. We have had children humiliated greatly by being 
classified as feeble-minded simply because an employe had been con- 
nected at one time or another with an institution caring for feeble- 
minded children; classified as delinquent because an employe had at 
some time been connected with a so-called industrial training school. 
Certainly we have a percentage of both classes, but the Home ~ || 
population is neither feeble-minded nor delinquent. Then, too, there ~ | 
is the employe who card indexes clothing, bath days and the like, 
important as these may be, but who is always complaining that the © 
children are the worst the Lord ever made. I tell you in sincerity ~ |) 
that children must be protected from this type of state training. | 
Expert training in the details of caring for beds, buildings and other 
property, does not insure heart and sympathetic understanding of the 
deeper meanings of childhood. I am here to affirm that no employe || 
is fit for the staff of a children’s home, public or private, who does | 
not love the children and who does not see in the untrained and 
_untamed soul of a child the possibility of a future citizen. 


How to select and where to find the competent but uninsti- — 
tutionalized employe and how to prevent his becoming in- 
stitutionalized afterward are haunting problems to the 
administrator. To match. up the salaries, working conditions — } 
and opportunities for advancement associated with the ordi- — 
nary position in the institution, and the requirements of | 
vitality and vision, perspicacity and patience, technical 
ability and humor, is a real personnel problem. 


“ JUVENILES’ Affairs Boards” is the name which is 
being used to describe the newly created official groups upon 
whom responsibility is placed for seeing that the gap be- 
tween school and work is bridged for the children of the 
South African Union. The Juveniles Act of 1921 makes 
official the former voluntary Juveniles Advisory Boards 
which have been operating for the last five years. The 
members of these boards have been appointed by the govy- 
ernment and are representative of employers’ associations, 
trade unions, educational bodies and welfare organizations. 
The new boards have been empowered to maintain a 
register of all juveniles in accordance with certain provisions 
of the new act; to conduct employment bureaus for work- 
ers under eighteen years of age; to compile vocational in- 
formation for the use of juveniles and their parents ; “to 
take such steps as may be approved by the minister for 
exercising a general and continuing supervision or school 
care over all juveniles’ within the area of each board’s 
jurisdiction; and to make special reports on the employ- 
ment, training and welfare of juveniles. These reports 
may be made at the request of the government or on the 
board’s own initiative. In the September number of Child 
Welfare, published quarterly by the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Child Life in Cape Town, it is stated that: 


The year 1922 finds ail the boards faced with their share of the 
unemployment problem, and there are still countless 1921 school- 
leavers who have not been absorbed in industry and commerce. 
Wherever feasible, continued education is advocated in preference 
to idleness, for the board’s experience is that the under-educated are 
severely handicapped these days in the competition for openings. 


“WILFUL desertion or wilful non-support of minor or 
dependent children”? has been added this year to the cate- 
gory of offenses for which extradition may be granted under 
the conventions existing between the United States and Great 
Britain. 

The operation of the present Convention is confined to cases in 
which the offenses . . . having been committed in the United States ; 
or the Dominion of Canada, the person charged with the offense is 
found in the Dominion of Canada or in the United States, 
respectively. 
Thus America north of Mexico holds no refuge for those — 
who unofficially resign from their domestic obligations. Be- 
side the many social and ethical questions which cluster about 
the much discussed nature of these obligations and their en- 
forcement, there remains the intensely practical considerati 
of the expense of invoking the extradition machinery as.c 


The Church’s Part in Social Work 
PREACHING THE SOCIAL GOSPEL, by Ozora S. Davis. Fleming H. 
ell Co. 224 pp. Price $1.50; postpaid of the Survey $1.56. 


IAL WORK IN THE CHURCHES, by Arthur E. Holt. Pilgrim 
€88. 131 pp. Price $.60; postpaid of the Survey $.65. 


—E CHURCH IN AMERICA, by William Adams Brown. Macmillan 
Co. 378 pp. Price $3.00; postpaid of the Survey $3.25. z 
J °HESE three vital volumes frankly and constructively 
+ state the demand upon the churches for readjustment to 
the changed conditions since the war, and suggest the 
ways in which the Christian message may be presented from 
the pulpit, how the parish and other cooperative agencies may 
‘be organized for practicing Christian principles, and what may 
“be the contribution which modern democracy 
demands of the whole church. And they 
do these things in a way to reassure and 
‘inspire those within the churches who are 
concerned for their vital ministry to con- 
temporary life; in a way also to surprise those 
‘outside the church who are unaware of its 
vigorous response to the signs of these transi- 
tional times. 
Postulating the social gospel to be comple- 
mentary to Christianity’s intensive message to 
‘the individual and absolutely necessary to its 
realization, Dr. Davis holds the preacher re- 
‘sponsible for so organizing preaching through- 
out the church year as to insure the progres- 
ive presentation of the Christian social mes- 
‘sage always accompanied by the right emphasis 
‘upon its personal appeal, and shows in this 
volume how it may be done, The book is 
unique in suggesting an order of presenting 


ely inward application to the growth and guidance of 
: it proceeds on and out to the 
tending spheres of life—physical, family, educational, 
industrial, political, national and international. Incentive 
'and aid are offered for carrying out this procedure, which 
turns on such an “axis of interest” as is thus suggested, 
by weaving into each main topic strikingly suggestive Scripture 
<ts that not only add urgency to the themes they suggest, 
impellingly prompt the use of these very passages in 
preaching. _ 
_ To these incentives are added tellingly pertinent quotations 
from a wide range of social literature, quotations which them- 
selves exemplify the hold that social intelligence and the reality 
of religion have taken upon each other. Especially significant 
the firm establishment of the social application of Christian 
ideals and standards in the minds of Christian preachers and 
teachers is the way in which this president of a theological 
seminary and professor of preaching assertively takes for 
' granted, without argument, the application of each great tenet 
of the faith to the social conditions and relations of the common 
e. This significance is most pointed wherever the Christian 
it and ethics are directly and unfalteringly applied to 
economic conditions and industrial relations, to narrow nation- 
alism and world-wide internationalism. 
bt fresh and vitally suggestive book valuably interprets the 
: in social terms to the ministry of the churches, and also 


im 


manwardness and earthwardness of Christ's own preach- 
example. 


Holt gives vigorous expression in his brief volume to 
and effective ways in which, as secretary of a church 
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sion, he is organizing Christian efforts and 
ng their principles. Seizing upon fellowship 
ent regnant within the church, he deals 
ther than the individual, as the unit of the 
ork Therefore the local church is held up to 
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iewpoint of the churches and their ministry in terms 


its obligation and opportunity to exemplify and promote the — 


fellowship of its neighborhood, town or city, nation and age. 

Far from being content with any mere sentimental expression 

of unity, he presses home the question whether the Protestant 

churches can be a brotherhood intent upon seeking and realizing 

justice among men. Such a “ fellowship of justice” is shown 

to exact and prompt far larger achievements than can be re- 
alized within ecclesiastical circles. It must func- 
tion in the arduous and hazardous spheres of 
industrial action, racial antagonisms, national and 
international relations. 

Religious ideals and tenets are dwelt upon only 
enough to demonstrate their applicability to the 
human conditions and relationships which they 
are designed to improve. As incentive and guide 
to the practice of fellowship both within and be- 
yond church affiliation, methods are suggested 

» and examples are cited showing how it works 
and the effects it produces in these outside 
spheres. The church is thus shown educating 
its own members for brotherhood, organizing 
benevolence, functioning in a free 
society, allied with the home and 
with its breadwinners in their oc- 
cupations. 

Examples are cited of the adap- 
tation of certain churches to the 
farmer group, the labor group, 
the migrant group, and their geo- 
graphical and racial surround- 
ings. "This adaptation is shown in 
the specific methods employed for 
enlisting the social activities of 
educational groups and thereby 
promoting their social education; 
in the changes wrought in the building equipment of the churches, 
and in the various facilities with which they are equipping them- 
selves for the most practical service to their respective communi- 
ties. The volume is more than the “study in the practice of 
fellowship ” which it claims to be. It is a very helpfully sugges- 
tive manual for actual use in prompting and promoting effective 
social work by the churches. 


ROFESSOR BROWN is exceptionally qualified to answer 
in his compact and comprehensive yolume the two questions 
which called it forth: What may American democracy demand 
of the church? Why may the American church be expected to 
meet this demand? As the executive of two international com- 
mittees, one of which was charged with the war-time cooperation 
of thirty-nine Protestant bodies, and the other entrusted with 
reporting on the war and the religious outlook, more facts with 
which the war faced the churches passed under his review than 
under that of any other man. 

These surveys of the tasks and problems of the church as a 
whole prompted him to contribute this volume toward a “ re- 
thinking of the theory of the church,” in order to determine 
what its function should be and how the church can best co- 
operate in fulfilling it. The barest outline of the contents of 
this volume suggests the vivid apprehension of the complex 


situation confronting the American churches which is reflected — 


in its pages. It states the facts to be faced as the adequacy of 
the religion of the average American to meet the emerging 
problem of race, class and nationality, and to take the wider 
outlook upon the church’s home and foreign field. Then the 
church is told where the war found it, what the war taught it, 


and where the war left it. The ideal of the church in the new | 


intellectual environment, in the new social-industrial order, 
leads up to the suggestion of its future cooperative organization 
for specialized community service. This suggestion is derived 
from a careful review of its present tendencies. 


The necessary training of its members and leaders to think | 
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and'serve together in the world’s tomorrow culminates this com- 
prehensive survey, registering the stern yet hopeful facts of the 
present situation and stating the exactions to be met in meeting 
the obligations and opportunities of the immediate future. 

No better backing than this could be given the appeal for 
defining and preaching the social gospel, and for organizing the 
parish, and the church as a whole, for social work. And these 
three guides to the message and methods of the church are part 
of its quick response to this appeal for a live Christianity to 
minister to the living people of this democratic age. 

GraHamM TAYLOR 


A Challenge to Social Workers - 


PROGRESS AND SCIENCH, by Robert Shafer. Yale University Press. 
‘243 pp. Price $2.50; postpaid of the SuRvpY $2.70. 
A MID-WEST state university president said not long ago 
that “ The progress in scientific fields in recent decades 
has been the glory of higher education. Science has demon- 
strated what can be done in a university. The morale of the 
scientific world has been unprecedented and its achievements 
are at once the shame and inspiration of scholarly endeavor in 
all fields.” An Atlantic coast philosopher concluded his review 
of a recent book about Science and Human Affairs with the 
following warning: ‘‘ Despite the invaluable progress of sci- 
~ ence, life is still.somewhat of an adventure and not yet alto- 
gether a demonstrable theorem.” 

The author of Progress and Science would certainly not enter 
the rooter’s stand in the train of the university president, and 
to all intents and purposes he would go far beyond the Atlantic 
coast philosopher in his derogation of science. His general 
thesis is that science makes for accelerated change but not ae 
progress; that the one kind of progress that most people are 
talking about is a progress towards material sufficiency; but 
that since material sufficiency does not clear the way to spiritual 
progress and since from the evidence at his hand there is little 
likelihood of raising permanently the standard of living, the 
author considers progress nothing short of a mischief-making 
dogma, and ascribes the reason for his conclusion to human 
nature itself and particularly to human nature’s self-centered- 
ness. ; 

On the whole, the book is neither pessimistic nor optimistic, 
but could be classed as realistic and anti-socialistic. It is cer- 
tainly an ingenious turn of the imagination that can connect 
Darwin with Walter Pater by way of Henry Adams and H. G. 
Wells in an attack on the theory of progress. The key to such 
a paradox is of course that Mr. Shafer is not really attacking 
progress nor a theory of progress so much as he is attacking 
sensationalism, materialism, and the attempt to substitute quan- 
tity of stuff for spiritual quality, or struggle for existence, and 
class struggle for spiritual struggle, which is the only real uni- 
fying effort. While of course the whole animus of the book 
concerns the social reformer and the social worker, in one or 
two places at least the author is extremely explicit in his con- 
ception of the futility of social reform. 


This is the contradiction which the social reformer cannot escape; 
he is to work for the material betterment of the majority, yet he 
finds that he cannot even plausibly hope for it, much less assure it, 
unless somehow he can bring the majority to what may be called 
a spiritual view of life—one which transcends the aim of material 
betterment. It should be clearly realized that no earthly 
paradise, no perfect ordering of society will ever result from the 
ambiguous cry for social service. We are bound to con- 
clude that there is at present no valid ground for belief that life 
will ever be easy and pleasant for the vast majority of mankind. 
as Supposing a condition of universal brotherly love were attain- 
able . . . it is difficult to resist the conclusion that relapse to sav- 
agery would be swift and complete. 


Mr. Shafer knows how to write. He is familiar also with 
the technique of acute criticism. The arrows which he wings 
at industrialism, at Karl Marx, at guild socialism, at commun- 
ism, at school “self-government,” at Wells’ world state, hit 
their target squarely. There is no doubt that the bumptious- 
ness which characterizes certain exponents of modern science 
merits just such criticism as this work offers. Likewise the 
sentimentalists about progress and those to whom it seems an 
easy and inevitable event should profit by the astringent which 
Mr. Shafer pours upon their softness. Such a work serves the 
useful purpose of compelling people to stand still once in a 
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while and take account of themselves lest their doctrines swal- 
low the bit, run away with their riders and spill them in the! } 
bog. His critique, however, would have gained strength had 
it protected itself by a little more care in certain places; the 
more so since the author is to all intents and purposes a belles 
lettrist and not a trained scientist. For instance, to the re-— 
viewer the author’s definition of religion is, to say the least, ~ 
fallacious. His criticism of brotherly love, if put, say, in terms of | 
mutual aid as Kropotkin worked it out, is grotesquely exag- 
gerated. But perhaps the most serious slip in the book is the ~ 
uncritical way in which the data on intelligence tests are ac- 
cepted and used as a basis for generalization about the general | 
level of intelligence. In view of recent discussions of the in- | 
telligence of the American population, the author should look 
further before concluding that 45 per cent of our whole popu- 
lation can never develop intellectual capacity beyond that of a 
normal twelve-year-old child. Simply the fact that a number of 
publicists have made the same mistake does not excuse any of © 
us for repeating the blunder. ii 
In spite of these defects no one can deny a certain measure 
of thanks to the author for frankly coming out into the open 
and declaring that the true vocation of man is not to fight 
against his fellows but against himself and that “this is the © 
activity through which, and through which alone, his essential © 
nature, distinguishing him unalterably from the beast, shines | 
ArtHurR J. Topp 
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out and becomes living reality.” 


| Wanted: Thinking, Not Thoughts 


A HISTORY OF SOCIAL THOUGHT, by Hmory 8. Bogardus. 
versity of Southern California Press, Los Angeles. 510 pp, 
$3.50 ; postpaid of the SuBVEY, $3.70. 


CAUSES AND CURES FOR THB SOCIAL UNREST, by Ross L. Fin- 
oo%5 Macmillan Co. 287 pp. Price, $2.00; postpaid of the Survey, 


Uni- 
Price, 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY, by David Snedden. Century Co. 
pp. Price, $4.00; postpaid of the Survny, $4.40. 


ONL face a world of social problems,” says Professor Bo- 
gardus, in his “elementary text-book in the history of 
social thought.” Over against this world of problems he places 
the long accumulation of social thought, ancient, mediaeval and 
modern; the contributions of Malthus, Comte, Marx, Buckle, — 
Spencer, Ward, Small and various types of sociologists. For 
the purposes of this book his thought sources are all academic; 
he knows no such men as Sidney Hillman or Samuel Gompers. 
He knows nothing of William Howard Taft or Judge Ander- 
son. He does not enter the arena of social thinking. He re- 
mains in the realm of social thought. 

We are in the midst of “a battle to the death,” says Profes- 
sor Finney, discussing the facts of social unrest, and “ quarter 
is neither offered nor asked.” ‘The only chance of escape from | 
the consequences of such a battle to the death lies with “us of | 
the middle class.” . It is barely possible that we may be able to 
“invent a third alternative, a middle pathway to justice and 
peace.” “The cure for the social unrest is for everybody, ‘ pro- 
letariat’ at the left, and ‘ plutocrat’ at- the right, to get into 
the middle class.” How is this to be accomplished? By the 
rejuvenation of the “ old-fashioned middle-class ideals and vir- 
tues.” What were those ideals and virtues? A clean, hard life; 
saving and thrift; plain, common honesty; middle-class piety. _ 
To be sure, the new education will demand more than these | 
things; for example, “adequate opportunity for complete self- 
realization.” And the future of democracy cannot be wholly 
based on old virtues; more knowledge is needed, especially fun- | 
damental advances in the fields of the social sciences. Art is 
needed, too, and the means of recreation. As we go on, the 
good old-fashioned middle-class virtues seem rather left behind, 
Finally, “ the new religion” brings a note that was scarcely an 
item in the old middle-class creed, the note of cooperation. So, — 
though Professor Finney praises the old virtues, he passes them 
by for other eventualities. 

For Professor Snedden, the world presents no unusual prob- 
lems. Conflicts are with us, but they are the age-old conflicts. 
No crises disturb his consideration of the world. We are in 
the midst of changes, of course, but these changes are normal, 
natural and, on the whole, progressive. Education will look out — 
for the future. It has not, it is true, satisfactorily looked out — 
for the past or the present, but that is because sociological con- — 
siderations have not been sufficiently noted and used. We are 
now on the verge of very great progress. Sociology is ready Oo 
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help us find out what cation should be as to its objectives, 
in both individual and social living. And when we shall have 
und out what our true aims should be, we shall shortly learn 
w to achieve them. 
Professors Bogardus and Snedden seem both curiously remote 
from the world in which most men and women live and work. 
For both of them social thought is an academic product. Says 
the former: “ A large proportion of the analyses of social ques- 
tions has been academic. . ‘', Insofar as social theories 
_ have been correct, they have unfortunately been reserved for 
| the theorists alone. . . . Sound social thought needs to be 
_ democratized, that is, made available for all people.” That 
_ means, I take it, that the people are not expected to have any 
_ share in the making of social thought, that is, in social thinking; 
_ they are to be given a share in existent social thought—“ de- 
-mocratized”” down to them. 
_ Says Professor Snedden: ‘“‘ The development of social science 
“subjects in the higher institutions of learning in recent years 
_. . may be expected gradually to produce . . . fairly 
accurate knowledge as to the place and probable functions of 
the'various agencies of economic activity.” This means, if it 
‘means anything, that the future organization of industry will 
be determined by the growth of the social sciences in the uni- 
- 'yersities. This will be interesting news to Bert M. Jewell, 
_ General W. W. Atterbury, the Hon. Harry M. Daugherty, 


_ and Judge Wilkerson. 
One essential defect seems to appear in all sociological writ- 
"ing, today, namely, the author knows, before he begins to write, 
/ where he is going to come out. He has his answers ready be- 
fore he tackles his problems. He does not exhibit his thinking; 
he exhibits his thoughts. We face a world of social problems— 
~ says the author. But what a man needs in the presence of a 
_ problem is thinking, not thoughts. Here is where so much col- 
lege teaching fails. Students are deluged with thoughts. As 
for thinking 
Sociology ought to plump us into the midst of problems. Our 
thinking ought to be enlisted. We have too many answers in 
our heads now. We have spent so much time getting answers 
we have had no time to get our problems. We have so many 
thoughts we have no time for thinking. If the writers of 
social science books want to get us average people interested in 
_ their fields, they must give us fewer answers, fewer thoughts; 
_ more problems and more real occasions for thoughtfulness. We 
- don’t just think in general.. We think when a problem becomes 
Ds0 poignantly real that we can’t get out of it. For our own 


iA sakes and for the sake of society as a whole we need, occasion- 
~ ally, a book from which there is no escape. JeK He. 

‘ 
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Labor, Farmers and the Farm Bloc 


M ‘THE LABOR MOVEMENT AND THH FARMER, by Hayes Robbins. 
Rete: Brace & Co. 195.pp. Price $1.25; postpaid of the SuRvEY 


¥ 
THE AGRICULTURAL BLOC, by Arthur Capper. Harcourt, Brace & 
¥, Oo. 171 pp. Price $1.25; postpaid of the Survey $1.35, 
; HESE two books are parts of a series being published 
under the editorship of K. L. Butterfield, president of the 
_ Agricultural College of Massachusetts. The whole series is 
called The Farmer’s Bookshelf because the purpose of the 
volumes constituting it is to reach and educate the farmer con- 
cerning social and economic conditions which affect him not only 
immediately but in some cases beyond his present vision. Presi- 
_dent Butterfield has shown a statesmanlike grasp of rural affairs 
_ during the past and this undertaking is in line with his record. 
__ The farmer’s interest in the labor movement is determined 
_ by his grasp of the ways in which labor affects his life and work, 
and Mr. Robbins’ book is intended to give farmers a better grasp 
of the situation. It deals in a simple and direct way with the 
history of labor, the causes producing labor organizations, the 
motives and purposes of labor in organizing, the various kinds 
of labor organizations now existing in Europe and America, the 
relation of such movements to public issues, present methods of 
settling labor disputes and some indications as to the way out. 
The farmer will here secure the essential information about the 
labor situation past and present to enable him to form a wiser 
_ judgment concerning his attitude toward farm labor, the proposal 
- for an alliance between labor and farmers, and an ideal national 
icy for labor. Mr. Robbins has accomplished his function 
rably in a small space and has placed the present reviewer, 
ate, in debt to him. 
iseae MY a 
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Intelligent citizens know that Senator Arthur Capper has 
been closely identified with the Agricultural Bloc in the United 
States Senate from its inception, was one of its moving spirits; 
and is now chairman of the senatorial group which act together 
toward securing suitable legislation to relieve agricultural dis- 
tress and promote rural welfare. It*is to his everlasting credit 
that he has taken time to put in book form the story of the rise 
of the Agricultural Bloc in Congress and the economic condi- 
tions involving agriculture which lay in the background and 
acted as compelling forces in its organization. 

The volume depicts very graphically the causes operating to 
produce the tragic situation in which American farmers find 
themselves today: depression following war, high cost of living, 
weaknesses in the financial system as it touches farmers, trans- 
portation, marketing, and the like. He places to the credit of 
the Bloc in aid of farmers the Emergency Tariff, the Fordney 
Tariff clauses touching farm products, extension of credit to 
farmers through the Federal\Farm Loan Board, Grain Futures 
Bill, Packers Control Act, and the reviving of the War Finance 
Corporation Act to provide additional credit for farmers. One 
may not agree that all these measures alike really helped the 
farmer, and yet rejoice over the good showing made by the 
Agricultural Bloc. 

It is interesting to note that public criticism of the Bloc has 
almost passed over into acquiescence or approval, and that the 
Republican campaign committee is mentioning the above meas- 
ures as indices of the progressive attainments of the Republican 
party in Congress. Joun M. Grierre 


“ Mak’ Money America. No Good Live” 


STERL, THE DIARY OF A FURNACE WORKER, by Charles Rumford 
Walker. Atlantic Monthly Press, 157 pp. Price $1.75; postpaid of 
the SuRvny $1.85, 
[X your bright and blooming young manhood to drive your 
body through the twelve-hour day in steel mills is one thing. 
To make a journal about it all is another thing—a born ques- 
tioner’s job. It’s a third thing to toss aside the inch-thick diary 
and to make live again those days, those jobs and those fellow- 
workers. Mr. Walker has done all three, taking several years 
to it. His diary is a piece of literature; he has captured for 
history a bit of our industrial age. 

His own strength, weariness, burns or curses do not preoc- 
cupy him unduly. His story is full of- Adolph the Hungarian, 
John the Italian, Pete the Russian boss, Scotch Jack and Serb 
Marco. It is fuller yet of the Job of Steel—the insistent maws 
of furnaces; the cantankerousness of molten metal, mud, hot 
bricks, dolomite, swinging cranes, charging machines. Human 
rough-house, human hungers, snatches of breeze at the mill edge, 
snatches of sleep beside mill rail tracks—most things human are 
weighed down and lost out beneath’ the hungers and habits of 
the great steel machine. 

Particularly most manliness loses.out in the contest against 
steel’s habit of long hours—ten by day, fourteen by night and, 
fortnightly, twenty-four hours at a stretch. On a shorter work- 
day men might have a run for their money and life have some 
chance of getting on even terms with the dominant machinery. 


But the twelve-hour day—Walker at the end found it summed 


up right by the Italian third-helper on No. 4 furnace: 


“What you think of this job?” he asked. 
“Pretty bad,” I said, “but pretty good money.” 
He looked up and the veins swelled on his forehead. His cheeks 


’ were inflamed and his eyes showed the effects of the twenty hours 


of continuous labor. 
“To hell with the money!’ he said with quiet passion, “No 
can live.” 


Friendliness in the mills; ‘“ Why you no be priest, Charlie? ” 
—“T run away; I like raise hell too much be priest ”—* O 
Charlie !’”; and the fascination of making steel—these survive 


only in moments in the twelve-hour day. ‘“ Mak’ money Amer- 


ica!” said the Hunky. “No good live.” 

No question of the truth of Walker’s data is possible. Get- 
ting the realities so engrossed him while at work and while 
writing that he gave little thought to the fact that the twelve- 
hour day is “a controversial question.” Only in the epilogue 
(which he had better have omitted) did he take cognizance of 
the controversy. This makes his work, of course, all the 
weightier weapon in the hands of those who would end the bar- 
barisms of steel management. For the main facts he gives are 
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just as true today as they were in 1919; the twelve-hour da: 
still lives. / 
Readers of The Survey have already had a foretaste of the 
book in the chapter on blast furnaces published in the October 
Survey GraPHic. Heser BLANKENHORN 


Public Relief of Sickness 


PUBLIC RELIEF OF SICKNDSS, by Gerald Morgan. Macmilian Co. 

195 pp. Price $1.50; postpaid of the Survny $1.60. 

WUE Gerald Morgan’s familiarity with medical experi- 
ence, vital statistics and the etiology of disease leads 

him into making some rather grotesque statements, his study of 

the elements essential for the financial aid and medical service 

of the wage-earner is timely, judicial and constructive. 

In a country where, in many a rural county and in large 
areas of many states, there are more separate church buildings 
than there are individual hospital beds for the care of the sick, 
and where the industrial policy holder receives only $62.50 for 
every $100 he invests in insurance, we can hardly have too much 
of such thoughtful analysis as is here presented, fortunately 
free from the ranting of the demagogue or the selfish narrow- 
mindedness of contented professional or employer groups. 

‘It is dificult to accept the introductory statement that “ not 
more than a quarter of poverty is caused by sickness.” Perhaps 
the discrepancy between this and the experience of relief agencies 
operating in large cities that three-quarters of the relief cases 
are due to sickness is to be sought in the definition: of sickness 


and the imagination or ingenuity with which the true origin of 


the poverty is traced. Perhaps Morgan ignores subnormal or 


abnormal mentality as a common form of sickness causing — 


poverty. 

Certainly the general death rate of Denmark in 1921 was 
nearer ten than nineteen per 1,000 and one must recall that this 
well organized country, through its acceptance of the wise advice 
of its food and nutrition expert Hindhede and others, suc- 
ceeded in reducing its death rate during the war as no other 
European country did. 

In this country it must be admitted that so far the combina- 


‘tion of private financial philanthropy and personal donation of 


medical services in hospitals and dispensaries and through the 
visiting nurse have provided the indigent sick more nearly 
adequate medical care than any system of state aid or organ- 
ization has in other countries. Admitting that the public serv- 
ices above mentioned are not democratically offered, that the 
distribution of support is by sentiment rather than by equity, 
granting the reasonable expectation of self-respecting labor that 
it receive not gratuities but justice and be not pauperized, and 
that what we have attained falls short of the best that medicine 


can offer, let us at least build on the good we have and not run’ 


quite counter to organization and experience as we have it. 
We can well agree that the obstacles to the cash relief and 
medical care so far provided in Denmark, Germany and Eng- 
land are real difficulties and serious enough to have blocked 
the attempts at making similar state provision in the United 
States. 


1. The fact that the cost of adequate cash benefits and adequate 
medical treatment was more than the contributors, whoever they 
were, were able or willing to meet. This fact is by far the most 
important obstacle of all. 

2. The fact that the cost of modern medical treatment has been 
advancing, and is still advancing, faster and still faster than 
wages. 

3. The fact that insurance medical practice obliged doctors to 
make strict contracts, or bargains, for their services to a certain 
part of the community, thus emphasizing the commercial side of 


_ medical practice to its professional detriment, which, in turn, 


reacted upon the adequacy of the treatment actually accorded to 


patients. 


More emphasis might well be placed upon the fact that 
diseases and the difficulty and cost of their treatment are not 
dispensed by a considerate Providence in proportion to the means 
of the sufferer. Quite the contrary, in the majority of cases 
the necessity often, the ignorance commonly, of the poor keeps 
them so long at work after onset of symptoms of disease that 
these patients present complicated, long-standing, serious condi- 
tions to the diagnostician and the therapeutist, calling for an 
expense and duration of care which the well-to-do are often 


spared because they commonly afford “ the stitch in time,” the 
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early diagnosis, preventive care and the periodic medical exam 
ination for the protection of health. 

Morgan may well look over the epidemiology of anthrax — 
since 1916 in England, the United States and among our troops 
in the A. E. F. to correct the impression which he gives on — 
page 137. 

Absolute precision is, of course, impossible; what actually happens 
is that medical science is expected to bring forward conclusive” 
evidence that each occupational disease could not have been con- 
tracted elsewhere than in the specific occupation, except by the 
most unusual chance. For instance, it is not altogether impossible 
that a man handling hair or hides should contract anthrax from | 
his own shaving brush at home, but that would be so very unusual 
as to be considered impossible. 


; The great majority of cases of anthrax in the main outbreaks 
in recent years in the United States and England have been due 
precisely to infection on the face from shaving brushes. 


H. EL 


A Brief on Financial Federations 


< Bs. ' 

CENTRAL FINANCING OF SOCIAL ‘AGENCIES, by W. Frank Per- — 
sone Columbus Advisory Council, Columbus, Ohio. 284 pp. Price — 
Ae THE instigation of the Columbus Advisory Council, W. 

Frank Persons, formerly vice-chairman of the American ~ 
Red Cross, undertook an inquiry into the principles and 
methods of organization and operation of the central financing 
of social agencies. The result of the study is now available, in 
a report of nearly three hundred pages, entitled Central Financ- 
ing of Social Agencies. , 

This report gains. added interest because Mr. Persons was 
chairman of the committee of the American Association for 
Organizing Charity which sponsored a report on Financial 
Federations issued in 1917, that has always been regarded as 
unfriendly to federation. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Persons was only “ connected with ” 
the earlier report and while he was partly responsible for it he 
did not write it. Nevertheless, Mr. Persons’ name, signed now 
to another and this time friendly account of the movement, 
illustrates how sentiment toward the federation plan’ has 
changed in the five years that have elapsed between the publi- 
cation of the two documents. 

The work is based upon observation of central financing in 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Rochester, Philadelphia, Louisville and 
Detroit. One feels as he puts down the book after reading it 
that here is a good job, well done, of value to the federation 
fold, and of particular value to those who expect to be 
initiated soon into the federation world. It reviews rather 
extensively and from both sides most of the problems that worry 
the city thinking about plunging into the federation venture. 


j 


_ Forms of organization, budget making, methods of money rais- 


ing, of administration and of educational publicity, social pro- 
gram-making and the difficulties and advantages of the move- 
ment are set forth as Mr. Persons saw them in actual opera- 
tion. 

The book is, really a bi-partite brief, for and against the 
federation scheme as it is operated, with a general verdict in 
favor of the plan with plenty of warnings. Its chief value is to 
those seeking to make up their minds whether to engage in 
federation or not. It is also of value to the federation employe 
or board member as a reference work, although it does not pre- 
tend to be, and certainly is not, a manual of federation method 
and practice. 

One cannot help feeling that it was too bad to waste Mr. — 
Persons on the six cities chosen for the inquiry. They are typi- — 
calsonly of the top rung of the movement. ‘The author could 
have presented a more illuminating picture had the directors 
of his itinerary chosen different layers. It would have been 
more helpful to all of us, both federated and unfederated, if 
two large cities, two middle-sized cities and two much smaller 
cities had been selected, and if two or three of them had been 
outside the federation geographic center as it exists today. One 
also regrets that only ten weeks were allotted to the author to 
begin and end a task which was to produce so ambitious an 
answer to such a complex question as this report undertakes. 
The report then could have been less diffuse, more positive, and 
more nearly a manual of federation practice, which is what we _ 
need very much just now. W. J. Norto 


GY AND. naa HYGIENE FOR NURSES, by Mary B. 
i Macmiilan Oo. hg pp. Price $1.50; postpaid of the 


"HEN some of us faders of the SurvEY were in the 
‘process of being educated, psychology was considered a 
cult and abstruse subject. ‘Add soviens a pleasure now to 
e up Miss Eyre’s interpretation of the psychology that is 
ded by nurses and find it not only understandable but also 
interesting. ‘This new psychology deals with things with which 
re are familiar. The author says in her preface that “ the 
ne has come when psychology is a household word among the 
ity and the effect of the mind on oe and behavior has be- 


; e generally recognized.” 
t effect the work of the nurse. Is there any other place in 
ie where the influence of mind over mind is more potent than 
ring for the sick or in helping people to keep well? It ex- 
ds to all the different branches of nursing but next to the 
e of the mentally sick there is probably no field where psy- 
ology is more important to the nurse than in Public Health 
rsing. Her contact with a great variety of problems—the 
mother in her home, the growing child in school, the laborer in 
factory, the miner in the pit—calls for an understanding of 
mtal processes and habits that is scarcely outdone by any 
ther group. 
nm one minor point of the content af the book, issue might 
ken with the author. ‘The last chapter deals with the 
-Simon tests for intelligence, The question arises whether 
ey should be included in a book written for nurses. The use 
‘such tests is an exceedingly difficult matter and belongs to 
field of a thoroughly competent psychologist. ; 
‘Miss Eyre’s little volume will appeal to the nurse by reason 
of its application to her work, and to others by reason of its 
plicity of statement. JANE EvizasetH HitcuHcock 


ENCHANTMENT, by O. H. Montague. Brentano’s, 280 pp. Price 
0; postpaid of the Survny $2.07. 


ritten with balance, insight, good-temper and charm, this 
ount of the gradual breakdown of. British war idealism 
under the pressure of greed, caste and politics does much to 
xplain the British voter’s present apathy. The cure? A 


y 


s Mr. Montague. 

SYCHOANALYSIS, by R. H. Hingley. Dodd, Mead & Co. 190 pp. 
6 $2.25; postpaid of the Survny $2.40, 

ychoanalysis, by R. H. Hingley, is an English importation. 
ports are true that the charlatans in the psychoanalytic field 
England are having a devastatingly successful time of it, this 
ok should do much to stabilize the hysteria. It is a sober! 
1 organized treatise, with the Freudian bias. It discusses the 
ct rather more from the broad psychological point of view 
‘most treatises of its-kind. Books“purporting to be gen- 
introductions to the subject are all too frequently 
rnographia masquerading as science. Mr. Hingley’s chapter 
ees and Education is particularly sane and sug- 
stive. y t 
NDAMENTAL CONCEPTIONS OF PSYCHOANALYSIS, by A. A. 


ut, M.D. Harcourt, Brace & Oo. 344 pp. Price $2.50; postpaid of 
Survuy $2.70. 


Brill’s book will be a distinct disappointment to the lay 
eader who is looking for a clear exposition of the fundamental 
enets of ‘psychoanalysis. It is unsystematic in its arrangement 
ind contains such a preponderance of case material that the 
eader who is uninitiated is quite apt to lose the thread of the 
ent. The material for the book was originally gathered 
ctures, and it Ban all the They of the lecture 


ASTASIA | OF THE, U UNCONSCIOUS, by D, H. Lawrence. . oThomas 
rag 298 pp Price, $2.25 ; postpaid of the Sunver, $2. 


NT MAN, by Hendrik Van Loon. Boni & Liveright. 208 pp. 
.95 ; postpaid of the Survey $1.00. 


ern Library has reprinted in its popular form (limp 
c) rere, Lhe size) the story of Ancie a Man, written 
‘the author of The Story of Mankind. To 
Profesor es Loon’s work is already familiar. 
: > times to the conquests of Alex- 


this book the functionings of ee mind are considered as~ 


ort of Confucian self-discipline to restore individual morale, : 
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ander is bound to interest open minds, from eight years old to 


eighty. 


SHAKESPHARH AND THN HEART OF -A CHILD, by Gertrude 
Seay alts Macmillan Co, 262 pp. Price $2.00; postpaid of the Sur- 


The story of a little girl who liked to read Shakespeare. In 
the narrative of her travels are introduced the characters and 
plots of a dozen or more of Shakespeare’s plays, with quota- 
tions, descriptions and illustrations that will make a colorful 
background for reading Shakespeare later on. Especially likely 
to interest girls from ten to fifteen. 


ROOTABAGA STORIES, by Oarl Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
230 pp. Illustrated, Price $2.00; postpaid of the SuRvpy $2.15, 


There is no doubt that children will lay eager hands on these 
stories of the Potato Face Blind Man, Wing ‘Tip the Spick, 
Gimme the Ax and the Corn Fairies, and make of with them. 
They are not pretty things written for grown-ups who like 


the fireside game of pretending to be young again. Grown-ups 


will read them, of course, but with a lively mind and in a 
fresh morning mood. For they simply are youth, with no pre- 
tense about it: tumbling, gay, vigorous, with running shallows 
of droll, fooling and sudden pools of poetry. And they are 
shaped and pointed not by an idle patronizing fancy, but by 
shrewd humor and real thought. The Carl Sandburg, who 
wrote Chicago. Poems and Slabs of the Sunburnt West, who 
knows the prairies and cities of these United States and the 
people in them, did not take a day off when Rootabaga Stories 
were written, He wrote Carl Sandburg into them. The poet 
gave them vigor and color and a grotesque charm, and—by a 
queer stiff sort of refrain and repetition—the quality of folk- 
fables, of folk-ballads, a quality that is at the same time irre- 
pressibly, reprehensibly American. And nothing that Carl 
Sandburg has done when he, was serious could seem closer to 
life, fuller of energy than these knowing nonsensical stories 
for children. All of this is why grown-ups will be not benevo- 
lent but only wise to read Rootabaga Stories—The illustrations 
by Lhe Petershams have caught the point exactly. 


THE TWO SKYSCRAPERS WHO DECIDED TO HAVE A CHILD 


“It must be a free child,” they said. “It must not be a 
child standing still all its life on a street corner.” . . 

So time passed on. Their child came. It was a railroad 
train, the Golden Spike Limited, the fastest long distance 
train in the Rootabaga Country.—From Rootabaga Stories 


CHRISTMAS IN MANY LANDS, Page Co, 259 pp. Price, $2.50;: 
postpaid of the Supvny,-$2.60, 


Eight stories, with black and white and colored illustrations, 
of how Christmas is celebrated in Canada, Denmark, Japan, 
Norway, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and the United States. 
Excellent to read aloud to children or perhaps to deveitp into 
simple costume plays. 


ANGHLINE AT THH SEELBACH, by Cordia Greer-Petrie. John P. 
Morton & Oo., Inc., a Me Ky. 25 pp. Paper bound. Price $.50; 
postpaid of the SuRvEY $.5 


An amusing short pal in mountain dialect of how a Ken- 
tucky rustic was transplanted to a city hotel. 


WOMEN AT THE WORLD’S CROSSROADS, by A. Maude Royden. 
Woman’s Press. 139 pp. Price $1.25; postpaid of the Survey $1.30. 


Addresses given at the National Convention of the Y. W. C. A. 
by the leading woman preacher of England. Miss Royden has 


(Continued on page 405) 


Some Limitations of the Intellect 


ERTAIN ages in human history have been par- 
ticularly arrogant. 
terized by pride in their intellectual achievements. 
“The world is my oyster,” says the arrogant age, 

“and I have opened it.” But the trouble is that there is 
always another oyster still unopened inside. An ancient 
writer describes an arrogant age with which he was closely 
acquainted in words that sting. The age, he says, ‘‘ became 
vain in its reasonings, and its senseless heart was darkened. 
The people of the age professing themselves to be wise, be- 
came fools.” And the end of that age was the “‘ Dark Ages.” 

False modesty is, of course, a vice. ‘True appraisal of 
the elements of a situation is the. beginning of wisdom, and 
understanding of the inner relationships of -life and. the 
world is wisdom. ‘True appraisal of the place of the intel- 
lect in the maze of experience is a dificult matter. Philo- 
sophic systems have always turned on differences of opinion 
in this respect. Within the last century, two great tradi- 
tions have fought for dominance here. One of these. tradi- 
tions holds that ‘“‘ Man is an intellect served by a body.” 
The other holds that ‘“ Man is an organism of nature, with 
traits and capabilities that serve him in making his adjust- 
ments to the world—intellect being one of these instruments 
of adjustment.” Modern evolutionary philosophy holds 
with this latter point of view. What does it mean ? 

Bergson, the great French philosopher, says, “ The intel- 
lect is characterized by a profound inability to understand 
life.”’ He means by this that life is infinitely greater than 
the measure of man’s intellect, at least’ at present. He 
means that life is made up of many elements, impulses, pas- 
sions, pains, pleasures, hopes, despairs, victories, ~ defeats, 
wills, wishes—most of which the intellect not only does 
not understand but which it finds incredibly useless, even 
stupidly obstructive. He means that the intellect ig within 
man’s experience, not outside or above experience. It is 
an instrument experience has developed to help in making 
critical adjustments. Hence, as a product of life, as a tool 
of experience, it is of course unable to understand life. The 
function of the intellect is not to understand life as a whole. 
We understand a little of life, of course. We have cleared 

away a few of the clouds from a little corner of the chaos 
that existed for primitive men when they faced a crisis. 
But we have never accepted life and the world as a prob- 
lem. We have wanted things settled. We have supposed, 
and believed, and dogmatized. We have made formulae 
which we thought ought to solve all problems in the earth 
and out of it. We have sketched systems which offered for 
a moment the final clue to life. For a moment, only. After 
a moment, confusion again has intervened, and we have 
found beyond the periphery of our systems that the universe 
still stretched away into infinite distances of the irrational 
and unknown. We have never learned how to accept the 
world and life, and the. task - understanding both, little 
by little, step by step. 

Is it not well to be modest in the presence of great ‘Teali- 
ties? Science takes the Bergsonian point of view. That 
is to say, scientists work with the assumption that they 
know a little of reality, now; that like Newton, they have 

“picked up a few pebbles on the beach, while the great ocean 
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of truth lies still unexplored before them.” But, like all 
the rest of us, they are likely to grow arrogant when askec 
to give expression to their philosophies. Especially, hel 
are likely to become dogmatic about their achieved results, 
They are likely to deprecate the existence of feelings, pas- 
sions, hopes, wishes. ‘They are likely to urge students to 
eliminate all such impediments to what they call “the ob- 
jectivity of science.’ They eulogize the ‘‘ detachment oi 
the scientist.” They even go so far as to say that science 
must have nothing to do with feelings, passions, hopes 
wishes. They believe, some of them, that reality will some 
day be reduced to a series of discreet facts, items, data, atoms 
of knowledge. They think the intellect will eventually 
encompass all reality and reduce the world to statistics. 
In the play, R. U. R., now running in a New York the- 
ater, one of the engineers of the firm which is engaged in th 
manufacture of “universal robots” argues that “ from the 
standpoint of production, childhood is practically a complete 
waste.” If men could be brought into existence at the age 
when they could start directly to work, all this waste would 
be avoided. Since men can’t be produced i in that way, how- 
ever, economy and efficiency demand that the number of 


‘human beings shall be reduced to a minimum, while the 


world shall be “ peopled” with these “ robots,” machine- 
made creatures who look like humans and have wonderful 
intellects, but no feelings, passions, hopes or wishes. Th 

are efficiency production units. “They are the triumph o: 
an intellect that is proud, arrogant and curiously unintelli- 
gent. For the triumph of intellect in this mechanical way 

means the defeat and the end of the human race. | 


HE number of people who can dare to believe in the 
reality of life seems curiously small. Increasing num- 
bers of people find themselves disillusioned of'old beliefs and 
practices. Old mental: habits fail them, old customs and 
traditions no longer lull them to sleep. They are afraid eo 
life. They ask for an explanation, a system, an answer to t 
riddle. If none is immediately forthcoming, they | are likely 
to jump into the bay. If some one can give them some 
titillating sentence, or question-begging epigram, their 
minds can go back to sleep again, and they can “ go on liy- 
ing.” The chief function of the intellect, today, seems to 
be to deceive us with words so that we can ‘ “go on living.” 
That we are realities ourselves; that we are as real as 
the universe is, in our own right, intellect or no intellect, 
does not seem to signify. That our business is to face 
reality, to confront it in the realities of our experience and 
bit by bit to wring from it understanding, significance and 
an orderly world—all this seems too much for us. The 
function of the intellect, says Bergson, again, “is not tc 
look at passing shadows nor yet to turn itself round and 
contemplate the glaring sun. It has something else to do 
Harnessed, like yoked oxen, to a heavy task, we feel ty 
play of our muscles and joints, the weight of ‘the plow | 
the resistance of the soil. To act and to know that we an 
acting, to come into touch with reality and even to liv 
but only in the measure in which it concerns the wor 
is being accomplished and the furrow that is being p! 
—such is the function of human Neha fe 
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ie aveV.LT: The Rise of Tneteusone 


TS 
h ¥ A small group can handle its common interests as common 
cerns. Particular duties may be assigned to chosen indi- 
iM duals ; but the group keeps all their activities under over- 
sight and control, When groups grow large, however, they 
ust continyously specialize their interests. ‘They must 
assign selected duties to sub-groups and they must make 
shift to trust those sub-groups to keep in mind the interests 
of the whole group. Can such sub-groups be trusted ? 


a 


_ The Relationships of Industry to the Welfare 
x of the Community — 
When communities were small, the whole group was an in- 
strial unit. In large communities, not all can work at economic 
production for the community demands many other types of service. 
‘part of the whole community takes over the processes of in- 
stry. For whose benefit? Why did the community ever consent 
o the surrender of the\ control of industry toa sub-group? Was 
the first tendency in this direction acceptable to the: whole com- 
munity? Is the present situation acceptable to the whole com- 
"munity? How has the present result been brought about? In 
_ what ways is the welfare of the community dependent upon in- 
dustry? Does this dependence give the community any tights over 
he conduct of industry? Does industry admit this right of con- 
trol? Is this right ever exercised? How? Does industry argue 
against this control? Are the arguments valid? Can industry left 
‘0 itself be trusted to consider the common welfare in all matters 
economic productivity? 


The Relationships of Other Institutions to 
Community Welfare 
a Questions of the same general import may be asked with 
reference to the home, the church, the school and government. But 
consider certain other aspects of the problem. Have these institutions 
lways existed? Has man always lived in institutions? Or are 
ey the direct outcomes of increase of population and, hence, of the 
wing complexity of society? If each of these institutions has had 
historical development, may we assume that each has reached 
erfection? Or is each due to have still more history in the future? 
If each has had an historical origin, what occasioned the rise of 
each? Has any such institution been able to escape from the causes 
t produced it? Has it earned freedom from its sources? Has it 
hieved the right to its own existence, whether it fulfills its original 
sion or not? If the church or the school asserts that it has its 


he wishes of the community, is the church or the school justified 
taking such a stand? Is the church or the school an independent 
stence, or must it consider itself the servant of the common 
elfare? 
As 7 

) The Arrogance of Institutions 

J@ Woes any institution ever set itself up as more important 
an, and hence superior to, the wholé community? Has industry 
ttempted this? Has the church? Has the school? Has 
vernment? ‘Is it proper for government to assert itself as more 
mportant the whole community? Why did America establish 
he separation of church and government? Can anyone belong to 
. than one institution at a time? Or are all these institutions 
ually exclusive of one another? Can one be in industry and 
‘a member of the church? Or are these institutions for 
different days of the week and for’ different individuals? What 
d be the relationships of these institutions in the community? 


‘art, Community Organization, Chap. 2. Mac- 
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N proper program, which it must carry on without reference to 


on this page may be obtained through the 


Questions on 
Current Issues 


Two Methods of Social Work 


Two methods of attacking the social problems of the local 
community and the nation at large are now contending for 
public approval and support. One of these methods assumes 
that work for social progress should start with the nation 
as a whole and proceed with a national program to the ulti- 
mate bounds of the land. Washington is its base. The 
other method assumes that since in a democracy the people 
must be convinced some time or other, the work of convinc- 
ing them might as well begin at first as at last. Hence, this 
method starts with local communities, with education, with 
organization of local groups, with the gradual working out 
of a broad association of individuals, groups and communi- 
ties ready to fight for the success of the program. Is it neces- 
sary to assume that these two methods are antagonistic? May 
we not some day learn that they are necessary to each other, 
mutually criticising and supporting each other? / 


Handing Things Down from Above 


® What was the original theory of the American federal goy- 
ernment? Where was the final authority—with the people in their 
local communities? Or with the federal government at Washing- 
ton? Was the federal government given power of its own? Or 
was all its power to be a “delegated power”? Was there any 
dispute about this at the time of the organization of the govern- 
ment? What has been the historical development along this line’ 
since 1789? Has this growth been healthful, or has it been a matter 
of drift? Is it desirable that the federal government shall have 
large increment of authority over the common life of the people? 
What would be a secure basis of such increased authority? Is there 
any connection between this growing authority of the central gov- 
ernment and the tendency of,'‘the American people to overturn that 
central government frequently? 


Building Things Up from Below 


om. May we properly assume that the American people are edu- 
cated? That we know what we want? That we have intelligent 
national programs along all important lines? That when Congress 
passes a law we are all faithfully aware of the law and its import 
and that we are all immediately enlisted in its support? May we 
assume that the long task of education can be escaped by federal 
legislation? Can ignorance be legislated out of existence? Can 
evils which are rooted in old customs, traditions and ignorance be 
legislated out of existence? What is the function of a law in the 
process of education? Can anything take the place of the long 
struggle by means of which individuals become intelligent about 
the conditions under which they live? Can self-government exist 
apart from growing understanding on the part of the people? Can 
local groups justify themselves in attempting to solve problems 
easily by means of a blanket statute? Can a democracy escape the 
task of raising the general levels of civic education? 


The Dialectic of Progress 
e Is education self-operative? Can the average individual be 
educated far beyond the levels of his group? Is there such a thing 


as too much education? Should an educated person or group seek 


help from other individuals and groups? Or should we all stand 
for “individualism”? May public opinion be educated? When 
educated to 2 new level of social conscience, should this new level 
be crystallized into the form of a law? Will such a law be bind- 
ing upon all people? Will there be no dissenters? Will such a 
law have to be enforced? Will its supporters have any further © 
educational responsibility? Are problems such as these rea/ or are 
they purely academic? Is America facing any of these problems — 
at the present time? 

References: Cf. pp. 358, 361-364. 
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- be ex-officio members of the General Committee. 


Milk 
The Survey invited those ‘most interested in Mr. Lane’s 
analysis of the present personnel situation in the milk industry 
of New York to comment on the article published in the Miw- 
MONTHLY for Noventber (p. 227). Two such comments follow: 


To THE Eprror: I do not claim that there is perfection in 
the Sheffield Personnel Plan. There is one claim and only one 
that I make for it: it is sincere. This is not”a “ company 
union.” It is a plan devised not by us, but by our employes. It 
represents what they want. It was written by the men them- 
selves. Mr. Lane says it isn’t written very well. If our men 
understand it and the officers understand it and both are satis- 
fied with it and work sincerely under it, the plan will work out 
satisfactorily. I don’t care anything about the language and 
the men don’t either. 

I don’t claim that this plan cannot be changed and should not 
be changed as we go along with it, but unless we have a sincere 
purpose back of our endeavors, the language is utterly un- 
important. 

I keep in close touch with the Personnel organization. I grew 
up as a milk driver and a, great percentage of my. company’s 
executives, including the Personnel Manager himself, came up 
the same way, We think we know the practical problems of the 
milk driver. We are trying to meet these problems. 

We fought the milk strike out regardless of cost, because we 
believed both the public and ourselves were menaced. ‘Things 
were getting worse rather than better. Our customers were 
complaining. ‘The public supported us and the public won. 

So far as my company is concerned, nothing has been left 
undone to establish relationships between our. employes and our- 
selves, under which they are happy in their work and feel that 
they are having their full rights by respecting the rights of 
others. We do not propose to go back to the seven-day week 
nor do we propose to abolish pay for overtime; nor so far 
as my information goes has any suggestion of that kind come up 
even for discussion. We understand perfectly well that a good 
deal of this talk is circulated around in the hope of making our 
employes dissatished or alarmed. We know where most of it 
comes from and our men do as well. We expect to increase the 
general efficiency of our work by all hands doing their best from 
the bottom up. We expect the criticism of those who used to 
live off our employes and who are not living on them now. We 
welcome, however, sincere criticism from any source. The main 
criticisms which Mr. Lane makes about our plan, I think are 
wrong if I understand him. He complains that the decision of 
the General Committee of our, men is not “ final” if it is dis- 
approved by the Company’s Board of Directors. Neither is the 
Board’s disapproval “final.” If occasion arises where the Gen- 
eral Committee and the Board of Directors cannot agree, the 


‘matter is to go to arbitration, as the plan also provides. What 


more does Mr. Lane want? What more would any fair-minded 
body of men, employers or employes, want? No question has 
come up yet which we have not been able to straighten out 
through the General Committee. ‘Their decisions have often 
over-ruled the actions of superintendents whose conduct has been 
subject to criticism. I am just as anxious to check up my super- 
intendents as I am any other people in my company’s employ. 
There is an appearance of justice in one criticism which Mr. 
Lane makes and that is that our plan does provide as he says, 
that the Board of Directors of the Company or member thereof, 
shall be privileged to sit with the General Committee at any or 
all of its sessions and that the Personnel Manager and Assistant 
There is no 
need of this. The men put it in because they wanted the matters 
which came up to be discussed from the Company’s angle as 
well as from the standpoint of the men themselves, so as to 
work out what was fair. I am glad they felt that way, but the 
Company did*not ask for this clause and would be perfectly 
satisfied to have it come out. I understand that no member of 
the Board of Directors other than the Personnel Manager éver 
has been at one of these meetings. This clause, as far as I 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


know, has made no trouble. I am not afraid of free speech. It 
happens to be the thing I want with the men who operate our 
business. i 

I can only end this letter by telling you that my company is 
sincere in what it is trying to do with its men in establishing a 


fair basis for all and with the public. Let me add in closing 
that I have had fewer complaints from the public, lack’ of 
courtesy and fewer disputes about accounts than at any time in 
twenty years. I am proud of the record ‘my men are making, 
SHEFFIELD Farms Co., Inc., Lorton Horton, President 


To tHE Epiror: In answer to the article written by Mr. 
Winthrop D. Lane, A Year Since the Milk Strike in New © 
York, I believe in justice to all parties concerned, I should 
explain one or two matters that were not brought out very 
clearly by Mr. Lane in his-article. 

Almost as-a whole, Mr. Lane’s article is not only truthful 
and to the point, but it is also educating, and the public in gen- 
eral should benefit from same. 

There is one thing, however, that Mr, Lane did not make 
clear to the public in his article and that is that the large milk- 
distributing companies of New York govern the retail price 
of milk—that is, the price to the consumer or the public, and 
that, while it may be considered that they pay to their em- 
ployes a fairly decent or substantial wage, the truth of the 
matter is the public pays the wage. 

For a number of years the milk distributors in New Yor 
endeavored to keep out the union, and, to a great extent, were 
successful. However, the deplorable conditions under which 
this class. of men were working was of such a nature that it 
was impossible to longer keep out an organization amongst the 
men. ‘The men desired a real organization—not a company 
union—and without any great effort on the part of the Inter- 
national Union organized themselves into a local union affil- 
iated with the American Federation of. Labor. 

Some years previous to that time the men had been betrayed 
by an officer of one of the large milk companies who had prom- 
ised them many things, among them the promise to help them 
towards establishing a real labor organization, but who at the 
eleventh hour broke his promises. This leading officer of one 
of the prominent companies has been eliminated by, that com- 

any. 

y tk is needless for me to explain that the class of men em- 
ployed in the distribution of milk in large cities are young, 
active, energetic individuals, because only young men can stand 
the strain of climbing steps of tenement houses for eight con- 
secutive hours. Old men cannot do this work, because a man 
as soon as he reaches the age of thirty-five stiffens up and he is 
eliminated from active participation in the delivery of milk. 

After the men had organized, the employers realizing the 
great expense and waste attached to a strike, acceded to the 
demands of their employes and granted an increase in wages, 
passing this increase in wages on to the public in the form of 
an increase in the price of milk and other products, and in this 
instance obtaining about four times more from the public than 
what it cost the company to grant the increase in wages. This 
same rule continued until the time of the strike. In other 
words, the large milk-distributing companies of Greater New 
York, who practically control the milk supply, in regulating 
their price to the public used the union to increase their profits 
and are continuing to do so to this very day, even now, when 
their employes are working under conditions much inferior to 
what obtained before the strike, yet the price the public is pay- 
ing for milk is about the same as it was when the distribution 
was more expensive than at the present time. 

It is well also to bear in mind that, while the International 
Union regretted very much that the strike took place, that I, — 
as General President, denounced the strike and forbid the men 
going on strike, that I have no hesitancy in saying now—as I 
have always said—there was no cause for the strike—at the same — 
time, let me repeat, the strike should not. have continued after — 
the first day, when the men were willing to go back on hee 
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ef companies; that in continuing 
sses sustained by the companies must 
will be b by the public in time, which is a great injus- 
o the masses in that great industrial city. _ 
1other point which Mr. Lane has not made clear—that is, 
‘men employed in that industry, even the new men employed 
since the strike, are thoroughly dissatisfied with existing condi- 
ions, and it will be only a short time until they again have 
_ legitimate organization. It may necessitate another strike, 
hich would be a serious crime against the inhabitants of 
reater New York, because, in addition to the inconveniences 
used by the strike, they would be compelled to pay in the 
ice of milk the loss sustained by the companies. 
Dh The public should understand that the greatest safety against 
_ astrike for the employe and the public is through a thoroughly 
_ well regulated labor organization. 
_ Your answer to this will be that the drivers of New York 
re organized, yet a strike in the milk industry took place. 
hile this is true, the International Union for the past ten 
ears has prevented strikes in every large employment where 
he men were organized, and we can point to a number of large 
trikes where the men and women were not organized. 
Perhaps, after all, the strike in the milk industry may have 
eneficial results as time goes on, as it gave the employers great 
food for thought, and no doubt they will profit by their ex- 
erience. Through the powerful organization of the milk 
drivers of New York the rank and file felt that it was impossi- 
“ble to defeat them or set them back. The International Pres- 
ident and other officials, felt that a defeat was not impossible 
_and that this false feeling amongst the membership of Local 
No. 584 was dangerous. The strike may, at least, have im- 
ressed upon the minds of those who took part in same that 
where a strike can be avoided it should not be entered into, and 
hat even the strongest kind of a labor organization may be 
efeated if engaged in a struggle that might have been avoided. 
' Dantet J. Tosin 

General President, International Brotherhood of Teamsters 

¥ and Chauffeurs, Indianapolis 


Selling Labor 


- Yo THe Eprror: In answer to Mr. Wheeler—in his communi- 
‘e cation in the Survey for September 15—I first wish to express 
_ my appreciation of the fine spirit in which he has written and 
_ the points he has raised regarding our distressing industrial 
problem, 

Unfortunately Mr. Wheeler is right; the publication of 
uch depictions of unemployment, as true to the existing facts 
as the poem he refers to is, does, stir up animosity and class 
1atred in some, though it should not, for the reason that it is 
system and not individuals tha’. the poem is considering. 

_ There are many individuals Sut of work who are just as the 
poem describes, and it is Ende one of them has applied 


_ to Mr. Wheeler for work nd been rejected by him as being 
hardly suitable, just as men’/may have refused the work he has 
offered them as not quite,suiting them, a perfectly fair thing 
for either to do. Sh fi ; 

_ There are plenty of men suitable for Mr. Wheeler’s work 
who are unemployed and would no doubt be glad to have it, 
ust as there is much work awaiting suitable men, if they could 
_ be brought together. 


working man is coming to apply business principles more and 
_ more to the selling of his labor. When he was a boy men used 
to work at such work as they could get, whether it paid or not, 
or whether it would support them or not. Their motto was, 
“A half loaf is better than no bread.” But now, some of them 
shut down when they cannot operate at a profit, just as 
employers do, which, of course, works a hardship on society 
_ when done by either. However, to feel bitterly toward either 
_ the employe or employer for refusing to operate at a loss is not 
_ only very unjust, but shows a lack of understanding. 
yee there are some men who “ like idleness as long as sym- 


pathy, both rich men and poor. And “there are selfish and 
edy employers as well as lazy workmen”; it is in keeping 

ir present industrial system, based as it is on our present 
ic economic system, that this should be so. As long 


oa - (Continued on page 403) 
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One thing the writer wishes to call attention to is that the - 


y can be excited on their behalf,” and even without sym-. 


‘“‘A Perfect Treasure of a Book’’ 
—The Survey 


CHILD 
TRAINING 


By Angelo Patri 
Principal of Public School 45, N. Y. 


Full of sound, practical advice for parents and 
teachers, covering every important phase in 
the development of the child. A book of 
everyday help and guidance. In each of the 
book’s brief paragraphs is given a bit of 
pointed advice about the child, for the par- 
ent, the relative, the teacher, for all having 
to do with children, Angelo Patri is a recog- 
nized expert in all questions concerning child 
training, and in this book he gives the fruit 
‘ of his experience. 


Dr. Ira S. Wile, director of the Health Class at Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, says of it: “In Child Training he 
evidences a profound understanding of the subjects 
of education, in a manner that reveals sanity, wis- 
dom, and a great love of children. In a practical, 
happy, optimistic manner he expounds an honest 
gospel of child training, which merits the attention 
of parents, teachers, social workers, ministers, and 
physicians, and all others who look upon childhood 
as more than a matter of chance and chronology. 
The spirit of the child is revealed and interpreted 
with a background of rationality, justice and sym- 
pathy. 


“The schoolmaster has contributed a_ splendid 
series of essays, which should prove most helpful 
to those desirous of attaining greater insight into 
the elements that form character and constitute real 
personalities. In a simple, frank, and charmingly 
human style he strips pedagogic theory of its harsh- 
ness and shows the innate forces that seek expres- 
sion and grope for guidance, unfettered by parental 
or civic ignorance, indifference or exploitation.” 


The Boston Herald says: “Mr. Patri has had a 
vast experience in working with the problems of 
the mind and heart, the body and soul of children, 
He has also an amazingly happy faculty of passing 
on the benefits of that experience to parents and 
teachers who are puzzling over similar things. 
Each of these articles is brief; each gives pointed 
advice that never becomes pedantic.” 


. J. Prentice Murphy, executive secretary of the 
Children’s Bureau of Philadelphia, says: “I con- 
sider Angelo Patri’s understanding of children to 
be the outstanding present-day feature in the so- 
cializing of all those who deal with children. I 
get daily help from everything he says.” 


At all booksellers, $2.00 


_D. Appleton & Company 
35 West 32nd Street New York 


n wering this advertisement please mention THE SURVEY. It helps us, it identifies you) / 
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who “jest couldn’t learn to swim be- 
cause the water was so loose.’ That 
is a bit the way one feels after attending 
ten conferences of social workers within 
seven weeks and trying to tell about it. It 
is hard to get a toe-hold in any one place. 
What is the most important piece of social 
work being done in the Mississippi valley 
and the Southwest? I do not know. But I 
do have this firm conviction: that the inter- 
est in social work is rapidly increasing. 
There is evidence on every hand. | Profes- 
sor Charles A. Ellwood, of the University 
of Missouri, reports increased enrollment in 
sociology courses far above the percentage 
of increase'in the total enrollment in the 
university. In Dallas, the School of Social 
- Work, conducted as a course of lectures in 
the offices of the Civic Federation of Dallas 
and followed by Dr. Devine’s Institute, is 
doubling last year’s enrollment. In Louis- 
ville, Marjory Warren, formerly of Boston, 
is director of a new school of social work 
to open in January. Dr. George B. Man- 
gold and Bessie A. McClenahan, of the 
Missourt School of Social Economy, St. 
Louis, are planning an extension of work 


yu know the story of the colored boy 


with the probability of summer courses. 


This growth in the study of social work 
might have been forecast early in Septem- 
ber when student subscriptions to the Sur- 
VEY increased 32 per cent. 


THE MOST | striking evidence of the 
spreading of interest is the increased at- 
_tendance at state conferences of social work. 
All the conferences which I visited regis- 
tered a considerable increase over last year. 


Ohio had more than 700 and Wisconsin 


and Illinois were not far behind. 
The’ man who’ probably deserves most 
credit for developing the local conference 
plan is Edward D. Lynde. 
secretary of the Wisconsin State Confer- 
ence, working in close cooperation with 
the Extension Division of the University of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Lynde has developed the 
regional conference plan. During the year 
there is held at each of four cities in Wis- 
consin a regional conference of social work. 
To each of these conferences come people 
from four or five surrounding counties, 
people who have neither the time nor the 
money to attend a state conference. Some- 
times 400 to 500 people attend, many of 
them motoring in for the day and bringing 

their friends. Besides social workers there 
' are bankers, lawyers, doctors, merchants, 
club women—scores of people who would be 
awed by a state conference where the dis- 
cussions might be too high-brow or too far 
removed from their local problems. But a 
regional conference is friendly and intimate. 
Mr. Lynde has been astute in advertising 
these conferences and in arranging pro- 
grams so that business men and club women 
really carry back to their communities a zeal 
for improving conditions, or at least a 
sympathy with social work. 

The Wisconsin plan has resulted in a 
closer study of social legislation and has 
placed on the books certain necessary laws— 
laws demanded by the communities, not 
superimposed by a professional group. 
Other state conferences, notably Ohio, Mich- 


igan, Minnesota and Illinois, are now ' 


planning regional conferences. The re- 
_ gional conference applied to cities is not a 
new development, as both Cincinnati and 


‘Texas. 


As full-time, 


SOCIAL WORK SHOPTALK 


Philadelphia have periodical district meéet- 
ings of social workers to which kindred 
groups are invited. 


THERE is always a thrill in going to 
You don’t quite expect to be las- 
soed or shot at, but you can feel reasonably 
sure of meeting people who are doing pio- 
neer work with their bare hands; doing 
much and talking little. Such a one is ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Civic Federation of 
Dallas. (He begs that his name be \not 
mentioned in print. ‘And he means it!) 
This man has stimulated Dallas to a capac- 
ity and enthusiasm for social work which 
would put to shame many of the old guard 
cities of the North. One of the dozen ways 
in which the Civic Federation serves its 
city is by maintaining an efficient research 
library on social subjects. The library room 
is lined with books and big file boxes. In 
the boxes are collected and classified pam- 
phlets, reports and articles relating to every 
phase of social work. Data on any subject 
may be borrowed from the library by a 
member of the community, and the research 
librarian is always available for advice. 
Not only students preparing theses, but also 
business men, city officials, club women, use 
the library for collecting material on sanita- 
tion, school systems, prison reform, taxation 
~-what not. The worth of the library lies 
not so much in its structure as in its per- 
sonality. The librarian has yet to turn 
away an unsatisfied client. 

Just now Texas social workers are inter- 
ested in prison reform. The Conference of 
Social Work, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the W. C. T. U. and kindred organi- 
zations are subordinating their individual 
legislative interests in order to support a 
prison reform program which is sponsored 
by the Texas League of Women Voters. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Speer, of El Paso, heads the — 


committee to put through a survey of the 
prisons followed by, appropriate legislation. 
Working with her is Tom Finty, editor of 
the Dallas News, one of Texas’ strongest 
newspapers, and Mrs. Jessie Daniel Ames, 
president of the Texas League of Women 
Voters. At many state conferences such a 
mass of legislation is proposed that the res- 
olutions committee is in a state of exhaustion 
when the closing session arrives. Each 
group wants legislation for its own work. 
Consequently so much legislation is resolved 
upon that little of it seeps through the con- 
sciousness of the law-makers. It will be 
interesting to watch this Texas policy of 
concentration on one thing at a time. 

Dr, Carrie Weaver Smith, whose work as 
head of the Girls’ Training School at 


MURRAY A. AUERBACH,,. 
who edits the monthly Hoosier 
Health Herald, organ of the 
Indiana Tuberculosis Associa-\ 
tion, injects a whimsical strain 
into his’ health publicity. The 
November issue, which deals 
chiefly with bovine tuberculosis, 
its causes and relations to human 
beings, offers a more cheerful 
message for the Christmas seal 
campaign: 
BILLY BACILLUS SAYS: 
Me and my whole family squeal 4 ¢ 
When somebody mentions the 
Christmas Seal 


Gainesville, Texas, was spoken of so highly 
by Dr. Miriam Van Waters in the SURVEY 
last June, has been re-elected president of the 
state conference. H. Wirt Steele, known to 
many Northerners, has left. social work to 
enter an advertising partnership in Houston. 


The feeling of expectancy with which 
one approaches Texas holds also for Ken- 
tucky. Linda Neville can be depended 
upon to have thrilling stories of her work 
among the mountaineers. ‘This time she 
had just returned from guiding a “ flying 
clinic” through the back hills. The flying 
consisted of days upon days on mule back, 
miles“from™a railroad, back where people 
believe that God meant a clubfoot always 
to be a clubfoot. If ever you become 
really discouraged, take a week’s vacation 
and go with Miss Neville visiting. 


MISSOURI social workers are interested 
in developing the county welfare superin- 
tendent plan, with which North Carolina 
had made such splendid progress ,(see the 
Survey, August 15, 1922). L. A. Halbert, 
secretary of the Council of Social Agencies 
of Kansas City, is father of the idea. Con- 
trary to the North Carolina plan, which re- 
quires every county of 32,000 to have’ a 
welfare superintendent, Missouri has only 
an enabling act, making the adoption of the 
plan optional with the county. 


TRAVELING seven weeks in stuffy sleep- 
ers has its compensations. One feels paid 
when one hears Owen R. Lovejoy address 2 
Rotary Club on child labor; or E. C. Linde- 
man hold an audience spellbound with a 
description of the social chaos in Europe; 
or Lucia B. Johnson, who has left the 
Ohio Institute for Public Efficiency in order 
to be married, tell what the public thinks of 
social work as-shown by a questionnaire 
which she sent out; or Judge Charles W. 
Hoffman of Cincinnati on Juvenile Courts; 
or Elizabeth W. Clark, of the International 
Y. W. C. A., on the need for Travelers’ 
Aid Societies in Europe; or C. M, Bookman, 
executive secretary of the Council of Social 


Agencies of Cincinnati, on the danger of « 


organizing a national agency from the top 
down. 

Another compensation is renewing old 
friendships and making new ones: Paul L. 
Benjamin, formerly associate editor of the 
Survey, deep in his new work’ in Tales 
apolis and finding the Survey as pra 
cally helpful as he used to claim it to bes 
Walter M. West, who has deserted Minne- 
apolis for the . Associated Charities of Co- 
lumbus; Elwood Street and his delightful 
family in St. Louis; H. D. Wehrly in Day- 
‘ton, counting the days before the start of 
the community chest campaign; : David C. 


Liggett in Louisville, with his community — 


chest practically filled. There is compen- 
sation in being cheered by the irrepressible 
good humor ‘of Dr. Arthur T. Mee 
of Louisville, Col. Frank D. Whipp of 
Illinois, Dr. Frank E. Sampson, of lowa, 
and Dr. Robert G. Paterson, of Columbus. 
Indeed, New York and Chicago have no 
corner on talent and energy in social work. | 


If you don’t believe it, go West, or South, 


or North, and see for yourself, J. D. K. 


JANE ADDAMS and Mrs. Lucy Biddle. : 


Lewis, national chairman of the Americz 
section of the Women’s Internatio: 
(Continued on pag fi 
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ndividualistic basis there is no direct social obligation 
t they should be otherwise, and they are not particularly to 
ae for es SOU Chi MarsHa.u D. SmirH 


THE Die All but three aes of my school life has 
‘spent in mixed. schools, so I am attempting to answer 
the article Is There an Answer? in the Survey for Sept. 15. 
When a colored student matriculates in a mixed school 

yecomes automatically a member of the student body of 
school. She expects and is entitled to common, ordinary 
rtesy. She knows there are rude white people as well 
a e colored people, she rates their behavior according to 
intelligence and proceeds to ignore their lack of good 


g. 

e has screwed her courage up to the “sticking point” 
ore entering the school; the only things that count are her 
anding and general conduct. She is. not dependent upon 
‘lassmates for her social life. Whether she receives 
eous treatment or not from the student body, she will 
ye able to make a definite contribution toward racial under- 
tanding, for she will interpret: honestly from her personal 
eriences. 


g no direct contact with white people. ‘Their only 
of racial contact is gained from newspaper articles which 
engendering a feeling of racial hatred. It is from this 
up that our leaders are being trained, in this group 
ents are entering mixed colleges. If the spirit of the 
nt body into which they are thrown is not altruistic, it 
not a far guess as to the kind of contribution they will be 
ble to make toward racial understanding. 

e colored student does not feel that every other student 
speaks to her is a friend, she rates that attitude at its 
value, that it is an effort on the part of her fellow 
dent to be humanely decent. 


h nor far reaching enough to ensure to every student 
ulating a square deal as a member of its student body, 
re is much work for the trustees, alumni, faculty, and 
er classes to do. For the sake of Americanization, such 
college should close its doors to all foreigners, Jews or 
ored students. — G. H. Frexps 
altimore, Marslond ME Fae 


wae Lhe Near Bast 


‘THE Eprror: In behalt of Near East Relief, I want to 
you for the editorial in the November SURVEY GRAPHIC, 
especially appreciate the truthfulness of your suggestion as 
he futility of merely giving temporary asylum to thousands 
children. Our fundamental aim is to restore these children 
nly to self-support, but to useful, constructive citizenship. 
we think we are succeeding in spite of kaleidoscopic and 
ophic political and military changes. 
, most of the orphans whom we are supporting are 


pat and  aetielon not to mention ten to fifteen 
ands more or mm under Allied protection in Constanti- 


by means of vocational and industrial education and 
‘The Near East Relief child welfare program now 
mn includes hospitals, clinics, visiting nurses, scientific 

ti a and a schedule of study, play, work and rest 
ef children in orphanages. In Russian Armenia 
mmand over 30,000 acres of land on which 
ee machinery is being used by or in 


fs I say ee eheea ia its 


ere is a large class of colored students today who are 


the college spirit, traditions and atandaeds are not strong | 


out et Anatolia and beyond the reach of the Nationalist 


Bf SRN ead a glares share of the necessary — 


The Best Seller 


to Survey Readers 


THE MIND 
IN THE MAKING 


By James Harvey Robinson 


Survey readers during the last year have 
bought more copies of this remarkable book than 
of any other volume of general interest. Have 
you had your copy? 

H. G, Wells said, after reading this book that 
is today changing the thinking of the world, that 
he had “the sense of having crossed a ridge and 
come into a new land of understanding.” Easily 
and interestingly it puts you in command of your 
reasoning faculties by the power of under- 
standing them. 


|Wherever Books Are Sold, $2.50 


Harper & Brothers Est. 1817 New York 


A Startling Book 
IF AMERICA FAIL! 


By Samuel Zane Batien 

Our national mission and our possible future. 
Dr. Batten discusses first the meaning and mis- 
sion of America; then reviews the field of his- 
tory and notes the great causes of the decline 
and fall of nations, and considering America 
again, finds those familiar diseases at their old- 
time work. The second part of the book is con- 
structive, showing how the national life may be 
purged, and its mission for the world fully 
performed. $1.60. 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 


‘Workers’ Education in the United States” 


1922 EDITION 
Now Ready Now Ready 


This ANNUAL RHPORT of the NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
on WORKERS’ EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES has 
become the standard source of information for labor in this coun- 
try and abroad; for students, teachers, AD hg librarians, and 
research workers. It is CURRENT HISTORY of a significant 
Educational Movement of Adult Workingmen and Women, ~ 

196 paye volume—Price fifty cents a copy 
Address : 


WORKERS EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA 
465 West 23d Street, New York City 
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Tired? 


ID you rest well last night? Ever hear 
that question? How could you always 
answer it? 


Running in all directions over the back 
and sides are sensitive, tired, weary nerves. 
They must have perfect comfort and rest. To 
insure this much study has been given by 


physicians, sanitariums, and hospitals. They 


have found the greatest aid in perfect condi- 
tions for repose of the nerve system. Sanitary 
beds are all important. You may have a good 
mattress and springs—that is not enough. 


They cannot be sanitary and fully restful to ~ 


the nerves without quilted mattress pads. 


Over the mattress should be laid an Excel- 
sior Quilted Mattress Pad; over this spread 
your sheets. These protectors are made of 
bleached white muslin, both sides quilted with 
white wadding of the best grade between. 
This assures the tired nerves a smooth even 
surface to rest on, giving them free action 
and healthy respiratory conditions which are 
‘not possible with the ordinary mattresses. 


Further, they keep the bed and babies crib 
clean and sweet, and mattresses in a perfect 
sanitary condition. All leading physicians 
endorse them. Sanitariums, hospitals, and 
leading hotels throughout the country use 
them. 


Excelsior Quilting Mattress Pads wash 
easily and are as good as new afterwards; cost 
but little and serve to protect mattresses and 
lengthen their service. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


15 Laight Street NEW YORK- CITY 


colonies. © 


‘hen in agricultural « or “other more or less self-supp. 


Fourth, we firmly believe that money Veh invested in sav 
training and teaching these children, potential future leader 
of the Near East, is worth more to the world’s future in the 
way of international good will, peace and prosperity than sev- 
eral times the same amount invested in shot and shell, impor 
tant as shot and shell may be at times. 

C. V. Vickrey 


General Secretary, Near East Relief, New York 
Tax Land, Not Labor 


To THE Eprror: Your opening paragraph on page 221, No- | 
vember 15, is a pitiful example of your blindness, and the | 
blindness of those from whom you quote, to the leak that | oozes | 
out of the wages fund when “the blades of the economic 
shears ”’ try to make a division between capital in goods and | 
capital in its more perishable form of labor. Why not tap that | 
fund of one hundred forty billion dollars in the United States | 
which is yearly increasing at the rate of six billion dollars? } 
“The living wage” is not merely a dream. That fund would | 
pay yearly on the average three hundred dollars per family; and | 
if it led to the increased progress that honesty always breeds, | 
perhaps it might exceed “the living wage.” Prosperity wages to | 
labor would follow honest wages in payment to the government | 
for what the government earns when it creates land values. 
Take the taxes off of labor. Make the land owner pay all the | 
land is worth. It is twice the government tax levy yearly. Then | 
the land owner would have to earn his money the same as other 
laborers instead of getting the income of one hundred and forty | 
billion dollars in the United States earned not by him, but by 
all the inhabitants. _ ArTHUR E. PERKINS 

Boston 


Speaking of Babies 


To tHE Eprror: In the last Mmmontuty Survey. the | 
American Public Health Association makes the explicit but | 
impossible statement that in New Zealand lately three-quarters 
of those born did not die until the age of 78. The sentence | 
reads: “In New Zealand in the years 1906-10 one-quarter of | 
those born did not die until the age of 48, one-half until 68 | 
years, and three-quarters until the age of 78.” 

This confusing and astounding statement is explained by a | 
study of the preceding paragraph, which is slightly less clumsy. 
This says that of all those born in England ten years ago “it 
was not until the age of 33 that one-quarter died, not until 61 
years that one-half died, and not until 74 that three-quarters 
died.” 

A little study shows that what is meant is that 78 years will _ 
elapse in New Zealand, or 74 in England, before three-quarters | 
of those born at the beginning of that period will be dead, or, | 
still more simply, that one-quarter will survive that lapse of | 
time. - FREDERIC ALMY 

Buffalo, New York 

(The statement to which Mr. Almy takes exception, amus- | 
ingly and quite properly, is part of a condensation of a detailed | 
statistical report on longevity, where context supplies the mean- 
ing which is lacking here.) 


Get a Sail-Maker ~ i 


To tHe Eprror: Probably there are many others who 
year after year have suffered from seeing their awnings slit 
up by the breezes on the high roofs of New York. I suppose 
I have interviewed eight different awning specialists from time 
to time, all of whom had very wonderful, expensive and foolish — 
ideas in regard to shielding our children from the sun. But 
at last light as well as shade has broken in upon us. The 
thing is really so simple that it is only human to pass the word 
along to other awning sufferers. 

Don’t get an awning man! Get a sail-man! That’s all 
there is to it. Go on the principle that these high roofs in 
New York are ships at sea. A good old-fashioned sail-maker- 
knows all about canvas and rope. 

Lo! and behold! Not a slit! No trouble at all. ‘The: 
children should adopt for their morning song— 

“The life for me 
Is a life at sea, 
Aboard of a Man-o’-War.” 

Greenwich House, New i es K. SImKHoviTCH tr 


is done ice tac, in eannae and now conducts serv- 
s at the Guildhouse in London. She is coming to the United 
ates to lecture this winter. 
| NBIGHBORS, by Annie Marion MacLean. Macmillan Co. 
Price $1.75 ; postpaid of the Sunvny $1. 85. 
1 sense anything but trivial, this is a picture-book—packed 
cover to cover with Neighbors of every race and color 
kind, against backgrounds of tenement and factory and 
artment store. And for all they swarm so, Miss MacLean 
a vivid way of touching each separate figure into a life of 
n. It is perhaps beside the point to say that beyond such 
ss of pitying, humorous particularizing, the austerely 
ral is lost to sight. And if no chance to be optimistic is 


288 


tual experience, her graphic gift and sympathetic grasp of 


lly lives, not as an abstract problem but as Our Neighbor. 
RVEY readers are already judges of this; the chapter called 
here Color Lines Are Drawn appeared as an article in 


BH PRESS AND ORGANIZATION Or faa eee by Nabi Angell. 
Labour Publishing Oo., London. Price 3s. 6d, 


mself an unusually successful journalist, Mr. Angell i in recent 
ars has been more and more impressed with the difficulty ex- 
erienced by minorities in using the press to make their opinions 
known, He found the fault to lie not simply in “ capitalist 
ynopoly ” but in an insufficient understanding on the part’ of 
© more advanced sections of the community of the best 
nethods of securing publicity. The present book gives the re- 
ts of his studies in that field; with special reference, of course, 
the needs of British labor. 

M PRINTER TO PRESIDENT. THD STORY OF WARREN G. 


RDING, by A. Sherman Ouneo. Dorrance & Oo. 153 pp. Price 
5; postpaid of the Survny, $1.80. 


. eulogistic narrative, written in a small-town style, by a 
lif e-long friend of President Harding. 


[INGUISHHD AMERICAN ARTISTS: CHILDH HASSAM, ROB- 
ENRI. Oompiled by Nathaniel Pousette-Dart. Frederick A, 
kes Oo. Price each, $1.00; postpaid of the Survry $1.05. 


ning a series of inexpensive handbooks reproducing in 
ydest form characteristic examples of the work. of contem- 
) ry painters. Unsatisfying on the library table, but ade- 
-as a lure to picture-enjoyment at the galleries and an 
| to memory. 

ous LEADERS OF CHARACTER, by Hdwin Wildman. Page Oo. 
t pp. . Price $2.00; postpaid of the Sunvny $2.10. 

readable sketches, with portraits, of sixteen men who 
essed their personalities. on the life and history of the 
ed States since 1850. A book to inspire young Americans. 
IST AND INTERNATIONAL LIFE, by Hadith Picton-Turberville, 


duction by Lord Robert Cecil. George H. Doran Oo. 150 pp. 
ice $1.50 ; postpaid of the Survny $1.65. 


direct and convincing argument in favor of the newer inter- 


malism that is based on extended sympathies and mutual 
ledge. The book is dedicated to Jane Addams. 

ING THE WORLD CHRISTIAN, by John Monroe Moore. George 
H Doran Oo, 323 pp. Price $1.75; postpaid of the Survny $1.95, 
ures by a Methodist Bishop on “the essential abicctives 
issionary endeavor.” One chapter is devoted to the social 
cts of a calling viewed essentially in its personal aspects, 
HY TALKS by Rev. Albert F. McGarrah. anemia H. Revell Oo. 
pp. Price $1.25; postpaid of the Survey $1. 

ies of ten talks to stimulate “‘ the eel giver,” in which 


support in. the phraseology of modern business. The book 


rardship Promotion.” 


a ON cowrrot, Fea ITS DFFECTS ON THE INDIVIDUAL 
J 98 pp. 1S. Barrett. John Murray, cata 8t., 
.48 ; postpaid of the SurveBy $.5 


ce and Gynaecological: 5 ia to the 


\character, have made a book in which the foreigner among us. 


$ many practical suggestions for what its author calls 


f London states some of the prevailing - 
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_A Book for this Day and Generation 


PREACHING THE 


SOCIAL GOSPEL 
By OZORA S. DAVIS, D.D. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


* An excellent book to put into the hands of those 
who tell us that religion and the church are obso- 
lete. Dr. Davis has given us something that really 
fits the needs of the present day.” ($1.50) 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 


‘What Is the Next Step in Case Work? 


CASE-STUDY POSSIBILITIES 


Ada E. Sheffield, author of The Social Case History 


An approach to the systematic study of social relations 
in family and neighborhood. 


What Becomes of the Unmarried Mother? 


Alberta S. B. Guibord, M. D., and Ida R. Parker 
A follow-up study of 82 unmarried mothers given a 
mental examination. 
50c each, 10 copies $4.00 postage prepaid 


Research Bureau on Social Case Work 
400 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


A constructive, dynamic, far- 
reaching, practicable plan for eco- 
nomic world federation that will 
eliminate war and enlarge the pos- 


NEXT 
sibilities of human well-being by 


STEP SCOTT NEARING 


Just published at 1 00 i in cloth and 50 cents in paper, post- 
‘paid. Five cloth copies, four dollars. Paper copies at half. 


THE 


NELLIE SEEDS NEARING, Publisher 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


(Book-stores supplied by Paine Book Co., 75 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago) 


Does your Institution need Funds? | 
WV EE for details of plan by which we have organized 


successful campaigns during the past ten years—raising 
funds from $50,000 to over a million, Endorsements and terms 
will be gladly submitted. 


ELIZABETH R. CURRIER Entablished 


- Canadian Pacific Bldg., New York 1913 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTO 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
WORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field di- 
rector; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 130 East 22nd St., New 
York. Advice in organization problems of family social work societies 
(Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. — 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly Na- 
tional Social Workers’ Exchange)—Graham Romeyn Taylor, director, 130 
East 22nd St., New York. An organization of professional social workers 
devoted to raising social work standards and requirements. Membership 
open to qualified social workers. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—Richard A. Bolt, 
M. D., General Director, 532 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
“Helps to prevent the unnecessary loss of mothers’ and children’s lives 
and iy ,to secure for the mother and child a full measure of health and 
strength.’ 

‘‘ Publishes monthly magazine, ‘ Mother and Child.’ ” 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; A. R. Mann, vice-president; E. C, Lindeman, executive secre- 
tary; Nat T. Frame, Morgantown, W. Va., field secretary. Emphasizes 
the human aspect of country life. Membership, $3.00. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lenna F. Cooper, 
secretary; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organized for 
betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions and community. 
Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an interna- 
tional peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, $2.00 
a year, Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 612-614 Colorado Build 
ing, Washington, D. C. : 4 
AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congréss of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Congress 
Boston, Massachusetts, September, 1923. E. R. Cass, General Secretary, 
135 East 15th Street, N.. Y. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, executive secretary; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 
Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5.00. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon request. 
Annual membership dues, $2.00. 
and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., general director. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, |chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, director, 
To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to encourage 
the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop new methods 
of interesting children in the forming of health habits; to publish and dis- 
tribute pamphlets for teachers and public health workers and health liter- 
ature for children; to advise in organization of local child health programs. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies to 
secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to improve stand- 
ards and methods in the different fields of work with children and to make 
available in any part of the field the assured results of successful effort. 
The League will be glad to consult with any agency, with a view to assist- 

\ ing’ it in organizing or reorganizing its children’s work. C. C. Carstens, 
director, 130 East 22nd St., New York. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 West 98th St., New York. Rose 
Brenner, president; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, executive secretary. Pro- 
motes civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. q 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway, Mrs. S, J. Rosensohn, 
via For the protection and education of immigrant women and 
girls, 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—315 Fourth Ave., New 
York, Joseph Lee, president; Braucher, secretary. Citizenship 
through right use of leisure. A national civic organization which on request 
helps local communities to work out a leisure time program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan, president; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, secretary; Prof. O. C. Glaser, execu- 
tive secretary. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 
hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities, Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. Chas. S. 
Macfarland, Rey. S. M. Cavert, general secretaries; 105 East 22nd St., 
New York. 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. Tippy, 
executive secretary; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research secretary; Agnes 
H. Campbell, research assistant; Inez M. Cavert, librarian, 


' 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G, P. Phenix, vice- 
ggg de F. H. Rogers, treasurer; W. H. Scoville, secretary; Hampton, 

a. Trains Indian and Negro youth, Neither a state nor a government 
school. Free illustrated literature. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—John 
Culbert Faries, director, 245 East 23rd St., New York. Maintains free 
industrial training classes and employment bureau; makes artificial limbs 
and appliances; publishes literature on work for the handicapped; gives 
advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of disabled persons and cooper- 
ates with other special agencies in plans to put the disabled man “ back 
on the payroll.” 


Membership includes quarterly magazine 


Ape ky 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIA 
ASSOCIATIONS—First appointed 1854, located New York City 186 

incorporated 1883. Headquarters office, 347 Madison Avenue, New Y\ 
City, N. Y. Telephone Vanderbilt 1200. Branch offices, Chicago, Atlanta, | 
Denver. Chairman, Alfred E. Marling; Treasurer, B, H. Fancher; Genz) 
eral Secretary, John R. Mott. The Committee maintains a staff of execu-| 
tive and traveling secretaries for service in the ‘interests of the Youn 

Men’s Christian Associations at home and abroad. *) 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DELI | 
QUENCY (under the Commonwealth Fund Program for Preventing 
Delinquency)—Arthur W. Towne, executive director, 52 Wanderbilt Ave., |) 


,New York. ‘Will begin publishing and distributing bulletins and other 
literature in the fall of 1922. i 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY (formerly Intercollegia' 
Socialist Society)—Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Room 931, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Object—Education for a new so 
order, based on production for use and not for profit. Annual membership, 
$3.00, $5.00 and $25.00. Special rates for students. t oe 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE -OF-LEGAL AID SOCIETIES. _Officers?; 
President, Albert F.. Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston; Secr I, 
John S. Bradway, 133 South 12th St., Philadelphia; Chairman of Central} 
Committee, Leonard McGee, 239 Broadway, New York. This organization| 
was formed in 1912 as a national association of all legal aid societies l 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COL- 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, president; James Weldon Johnson, 
secretary; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans the’ 
common rights of American citizenship, Furnishes information regardin 

race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with 350 branches. 
Membership, $1.00 upward. ; ql 


y 
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NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN AS 

SOCIATIONS—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physic: 
social, intellectual, moral and ‘spiritual interests of young women, : 
tains National Training School which offers through its nine months” 
graduate course professional training to, women _wish’ng to fit themselves 
for executive positions within the movement. Recommendations to posi-/) 
tions made through Personnel Division, Placement Section. 7: 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official National Body 
of the Catholic Organizations of the country. | 


National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 


iC. 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
‘Department of Education—Executive Secretary, Rev. James H. Ryan. | 
Bureau of Education—Director, A. C. Monahan. 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran. i t 
Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and John A. Lapp. 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrath; Assistant 
Director, Michael Williams, i 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Rear-Admiral William §./ 
Benson; Executive Secretary, Michael J. Slattery. ; i 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael Gavin;| 
Executive Secretary, Agnes G. Regan. cS ! 
National Catholic Service School for Women, 2400 19th Street, N. 'W.,|i 
Washington, D. C.—Director, Anne M. Nicholson. y 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. | 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, sec- 
retary; 105 East 22nd St., New York, Industrial, agricultural investiga: 
tions. Works for improved laws and administration; children’s codes; 
_ Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, delinquency, etc. Annual 
ee mnay $2, $5, $10, $25 and $100; includes quarterly, “ The American 
‘ te o e 
oe 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Charles F. 
Powlison, general secretary; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and conditions 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child welfare groups in community, 
city or state-wide service through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr, 
Walter B, James, president; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, medical director; 
Associate Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. Vv. 
Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble-minded- 
ness, epilepsy, an fae criminology, war neuroses and re-education psy-}) 
chiatric social service, backward children, surveys, state societies. “‘Men' 
Hygiene;” quarterly, $2.00 a year. ‘ 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 'WORK—Robert W. Kelso, 
President, Boston; W. H. Parker, Secretary, 25 East Ninth Street, Cinci 
nati, Ohio, The Conference is an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the eis ad of social service a ie 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, publishes in permanent form the 
Proceedings of the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The ch 
annual meeting and Conference will be held in Washington, D. C., in Mi 
1923, Proceedings are sent free of charge to all members upon p 

of a membership fee of five dollars, “ 


som 


NAL COMMITTE 

—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Lewis H. Carris, field 

"Dojeet: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, 

lish literature of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. Includes 
York State Committee. 


] ATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 East 23rd St., New York. 
Mrs. Florence ohne a general secretary. Promotes ~ legislation for en- 
ghtened standards for 

lucts; minimum wage commissions, eight-hour day, no night work, 
deral ‘regulation food and packing industries 3 “honest cloth” legislation. 
blications available, 


TIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
etary; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
idy and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the funda- 
ental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
ocratic organization of neighborhood life. 


Nat ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
mber, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Director, 370 
Seventh Ave., New York. 
Ith nursing. Maintains library an 
e, “ Public Health Nurse.” 


TIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. L. 
dollingsworth Wood, president; Eugene Kinckle Jones, executive secretary; 
7 East 23rd St., New York. ‘Establishes committees of white and colored 
le to work out community problems. Trains Negro social workers. 


TIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 

Gordon, president, Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
‘90 «secure effective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment, to 
vance the welfare of the American people through the departments of 
hild ‘Welfare, Women in Industry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
Reeicdon: Americanization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official 
lication, “‘ The Union Signal,” published at Headquarters, 


For development and standardization of public 
educational service. Official Mag- 


z 


} ATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
obins, president; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self- 
“government in the work shop through organization and also for the enact- 
ent of protective legislation, Information given. | 


LAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA— 
Madison Ave,, New York. Joseph Lee, president; H, S. Braucher, 
secretary. Special attention given to organization of year-round municipal 
creation systems. Information available on playground and community 
nter activities and administration. 


ROPORTIONAL fa Nato LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
sentation for alt C. G. Hoag, secreta: eae Locust St., Philadelphia. 
embership, $2.00, entitles to quarterly . Review. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. For 

the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ments. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Conferences, the 
pace Registry, and ict ad courses and various allied activities. J. H. 
c ogg, president; B. N. Colver, secretary. 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living Con- 
ditions—John M. Glenn, director; 130 East 22nd St., New York. Depart- 

ents: Charity ‘Organization, Child-Hel ing, Industrial Studies, Library, 

ecreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publi- 
itions of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and 
expensive form some of the most important rents of its work. Cata- 
gue sent upon request. — 


SKEGEE INSTITUTE—An Institution for the training 
th; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
hes information on all phases of the race problem and on the Tuske- 
i end a methods, Robert R. Moton, principal; Warren ‘Logan, treas- 
I. Holsey, acting secretary, Tuskegee, Ala. 


HIGGINS’ | 


Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Paste 


etc. 
and Best teks and Adhesives 
' Emancipate yours corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives sna ad adopt the Higgins’ Inks snd Adhesives. They 
will be w revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well 
Dut up, and withal so efficient. 
ane AT DEALERS 


: CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
\ Branches: Chicago, Londor 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


____ _ SEEMAN BROS. 
North Moore Streets 


New York 


Ine. 


Clot WOOD & ALMQUIST, 
hte ae ‘ New York City 


Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, secretar } 130 East 22nd St., New | 


women and minors in industry and for honest | 


of Negro 


its 
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The Schools Need Citizen Interest || 


) AS A MEMBER OF THE 
PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
You Can Help As a Citizen 


1. To adjust school programs to meet the abilities of |}. 
individual children. 


2. To extend visiting teacher work to solve the problems 
of the unadjusted child. 
3. To increase facilities for cardiacs and other types of : 
physically handicapped children. 
‘4, To provide more playgrounds, libraries, gymnasiums, 
science rooms and other special facilities for all the i 
children. | 
5. To relieve part-time and congestion and make 
schools safe and sanitary. 
6. To take the schools out of politics and make them 


function for the children. i 


Give the Children a Chance 


Make your personal influence more effective for 
the schools through united action 


Let us send you our leaflet on our activities 


PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
8 West 40th St., N. Y. C. 


KANAK 


Kanak is a solid, odorless ‘chemical sponge,” 
absorbing gases and food odors in refrigerator or 
closet as a sponge absorbs water. It will guard 
against the tainting of butter, milk and such deli- 
cate foods by those of decided odor, like cheese, 
and onions. Every refrigerator should have one. j~ 
Price, $1.00. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


9 Floors of Household Equipment 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


The Allen School—Social Science 


Correspondence Course in Psychology. Fundamental course in 
the subject so important to social workers and students of social 
problems. Among the topics considered are: the relation -of 
biology to psychology, physical basis of nerve action, conscious- 
ness and attention, sensation, perception, memory, the imagina- 
tion, thought, feeling and emotion, the will. Emphasis will be 
placed upon the cultivation of the mental faculties. Other 
courses Offered are: Social Problems, Poor Relief, Economics, 
and U. S. Government. Write 
for catalogue to 
HENRY M. ALLEN, A.M., Principal 
Allien School, Auburn, N. Y¥. 


Students may start any time, 


December 15th. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


—_—_—_—X 
WORKERS WANTED 


' WANTED: Family Case Worker of 
training and experience. Address Asso- 
ciated Charities, Johnstown, Pa. 


POSITION open at once at a large Set- 
tlement for an experienced secretary. Send 
full information, age, education, experience, 
references, salary expected. 4370 SURVEY. 


WANTED—By child-placing agency in 
Boston case worker with at least one year 
experience in dealing with adolescent chil- 
dren. Must be an Episcopalian. 4360 
_ SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book now. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


PHILADELPHIA Institution wants an 
intelligent woman for stenography and cler- 
ical work. Salary $50.00 per month and 
full maintenance. 4339 SuRVEY. 


EXPERIENCED girls’ worker needed Jan- 
uary first in a Settlement (not in New 
York City). Give age, education, experience, 
references, salary expected. 4375 SuRvVEY. 


MATRON of cottage in Girls’ Industrial 
School in South. Under 40 years of age. 
Some experience in cooking. 4361 SuRveyY. 


SOCIAL Workers, Secretaries, Dietitians, 
Housekeepers, address Miss Richards, Prov- 
idence, R. L., Box 5, East Side. Boston Office, 
Trinity Court, Fridays, 11 to 1. Address 
Providence. 


MATRON wanted at Texas State Train- 
ing School for Delinquent Girls. - Must be 
educated, refined, experienced. Not over fifty. 
Salary sixty dollars and maintenance. One- 
half traveling expenses paid with one year 
contract. Apply in writing or in person if 
possible any evening after seven to Lenora 
Smith, Whittier Hall, Columbia University, 
New York City. Make appointment by 
mail. 


WANTED—Reception secretary. Social 
Service Department in a Philadelphia hos- 
pital with case work experience and knowl- 
edge of stenography. A good position for 
some one who finds field work too strenuous. 
Address 1818 Lombard Street. 


POSITION of assistant to the head resident 
of a large Settlement will be open Jan- 
uary first. Applications confidential. 4379 

SURVEY. 


_ WANTED—Medical social worker in a 
Philadelphia hospital. Must have at least 
one year case work experience. Medical 
experience not essential. Address 1818 
Lombard Street. 


_  WANTED—Jewish housemother, 24 chil- 
dren, attractive position. Apply Super- 


y * intendent, 469 River Street, Paterson, N. J. 
(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it i 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 
consecutive insertions. Cash with orders. Copy for the next issue should be in by 


THE SURVEY 


Discounts on three or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU 


The Intercollegiate Bureau places execu- 
tives, secretaries, research, ‘editorial and 
social workers, teachers, statisticians, in- 
vestigators and general office workers. 299 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG man with a wide and varied 
experience in child welfare work, recently 
superintendent of an Orphanage, desires an 
executive or subexecutive position. Con- 
versant- in French, Italian and German. 
Capable grade school teacher. Best of ref- 
erences. 4355 SURVEY. 


WANTED—Executive position by regis- 
tered graduate nurse with experience in 
Public Health Nursing, Institutional Man- 
agement and Welfare work. Has tact and 
pleasant approach in “interviewing people. 
Excellent references. 4367 SURVEY. 


MAN with years of successful executive 
experience in work with children; imstitu- 
tional and otherwise, will be free January 
first. Superintendence residential home 
preferred. 4369 SURVEY. 


COLLEGE graduate desires position as 
Nutrition Worker. Any type of work ex- 
cept institutional. Organization or execu- 
tive work preferred. Six years’ experience. 
References. 4365 SURVEY. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent by 
graduate nurse of refinement and personal- 
ity, with wide experience in institutional, 
social and welfare work. Has specialized 
with children and problems of unmarried 
mothers. Successful in investigating work. 
Highest credentials. American. Protestant. 
4366 SURVEY. 

YOUNG woman, graduate school of so- 
cial work, three years’ post-graduate expe- 
rience, chiefly with delinquents, desires po- 
sition as probation officer in juvenile or 
police court, juvenile court preferred. Will 
consider position as police woman. Refer- 
ences given. 4347 SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE young man, ten years’ suc- 
cessful record as organizer in educational, 
boys’ and settlement work and industrial 
relations, desires connection. Prefer Chi- 
cago. 4363 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Superintendency of small in- 
stitution or home for girls, in or near New 
York City. Fourteen years’ experience as 
executive leader of large groups of girls. 
Ready February ist. P. O. Box 757, New 
Orleans, La. 

TRAINED woman college 
three years’ experience child welfare, hos- 
pital social service, out-patient clinic, de- 
sires change. Middle West only. , 4362 
SURVEY. 

WANTED: Position as Matron, Jewish 
Institution preferred, by Registered Nurse. 
Experienced in public health work, medical 
social service and child caring institution. 
4364 SURVEY. 


a 


graduate, - 


an ¥ 
Of not ee than $500, and not | 
over $1,000 wanted by church. To } 
run six months or more. Will |) 
pay legal rate in this State, 10 
} per cent. 
For particulars write L. L. S. — j 
1406 Park Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. | - 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


The —— ef a 
Free Tour of Europe 7==. cra 
given a free trip to Earepe. xi 
Tours, 168 E. College St, Oberlin, O. 


Liftited number. For details write Robert H 
Browning, 117 Eim St. Oberlin, 0. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, a 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss. or © 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Ma 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty centa ¢ Vime, for four impertions;: 
copy %o remiin unchanged. 


! A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION! |- 
~MADB NAVAJO RUGS! 
rugs are carefully fashioned from pure 
by the squaws of the Navajo Indian Tribe 
make wonderful presents suitable for living 
rooms, dens, college rooms, sun parlors, bed 
ooms and hunting lodges or where originality — 
| durability are desired. 
__ Rogs come in natural grey, black and white, 
| some with touches of bright colors. 
Let us select beautiful specimens of the work 
these primitive weavers from the hundreds 
Tugs being woven near our ranch. ¢ 
_ Prices vary according to size and weave. 
3 4 by 7 25 to $35 
f 5 by 8 40 to $50 , 
q espa sizes and ceremonial designs at higher 


ices. 
No two rugs alike. 
} , Send check for trial selection or ask for illus- 
| trated circular. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
VOGT NAVAJO RUG SALHS COMPANY 
gt Ranch Ramah, New Mexico 


MARJORIE SUTTON _ CANDIES, 
emade, always fresh, attractively boxed, 
licious. 60c. per pound, postpaid. Mar- 


_jorie Sutton, Dundee, N, Y. 
a 


‘8 tT, Guaranteed Pure* 
— ; E 5 Ibs. $1.25 post pd. 
(og in first three zones. 

_W. Schipper, R.D. 3, Schenectady, N.Y. 


| CHRISTMAS SURPRISE—Giant paper 

_ eandy-stick holding five toys. Postpaid, 30 

cents; 4 for $1.00. Request novelty circular. 

eetress Patty S. Comfort, Cambridge 40, 
Mass. s 


GREETING CARDS 


OPLEY C HAND-COLORED 


CHRISTMAS CARDS will be sent on ten days’ 


‘approval. The Line is best known for its dis 
nective verses. Jessie G. McNicol, 18 Hunting- 
n Ave., Boston, Mass. } 


STATIONERY 


_ OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND: 100 Note- 
heads 514 x 8%4 and 75. Envelopes, white 
> gray, printed. $2.00 delivered. Franklin 
‘intery, Warner, New Hampshire. 


‘© | FOR RENT 


i Fully furnished bungalow at 
ar: Rent Clermont, Florida. y Fishing, 
If, Ce ideal. Address Box 81, S. Oil 
ty, Pa. 


‘BUNGALOW FOR RENT 


Furnished, five rooms, furnace, electric ° 
ght, garden and chicken house. $30.00 

nth. 60 miles from New York on Long 

d. 4368 Survey. 


_ FOR THE HOME 


‘our new home-study course, “ COOKING 
R PROFIT.” Bookie on request. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicago 


a ye 
ts or for home-making efficiency. Nx 
Home Economics, 849 E, 58th St., Chicago 


RCH: We assist in preparing 
‘“ieee** special articles, papers, 

Hxpert, scholarly service. 
Borzav, 500 Fifth Ave- 


lome- Making as a Profession’’ 


“Social Work Shoptalk 


(Continued from page 402) 


League for Peace and Freedom, have been 
representing America at the Hague meet- | 


ing of the League. They hope for a world 
conference to make drastic revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles and to lift the burden 
of as many as possible of the existing bur- 
densome restrictions on international inter- 
course. 


‘ VIRGINIA has adopted the city manager 


plan much more generally than most of us 
are aware. The new president of the City 
Managers’ Association, Louis Brownlow, 
holds that office in Petersburg, where he has 
led in a number of interesting enterprises 
about which the SuRvEY hopes soon to have 
something to say. 


ELIZABETH WILLIAMS, whose long 
years of service her many friends in New 
York recalled at a memorial gathering on 
December 3 at the College Settlement, com- 
bined quite marvelously a sense of standard 
and a liking for adventure. Her outlook 
was liberal. Inner freedom and outward 
order attracted her. Wherever she was, 
neatness, symmetry, system and purpose pre- 
vailed. In seventeen years at the College 
Settlement she developed a technique in 
club work which was notable for its thor- 
oughness and happy results, and left a pro- 
found impression on the college men and 
women whom she recruited in great num- 
bers and whose concepts of social work 
she did much to shape. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


Tun CHRISTMAS CONFERENCH OF CHILDREN 
WorKERS. New York, December 26-27. 
Cc. C. Carstens, 180 Hast 22nd St., New 
York. 

AMMRICAN ASSOCIATION FOR Lapor LmGisna- 
TION. 16th Annual Meeting. Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, December 27-29. Secretary, 
John B. Andrews, 131 Hast 23rd St., New 
York. 

AMERICAN SocrontocicaL Society. Annual 
Meeting. Chicago, December 27-30. Secre- 
tary, H. W. Burgess, University of Chicago. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATH CONFERENCHD OF SOCIAL 
WorK. Johnstown, February 8-10. Secre- 
tary, Kenneth L. M. Pray, 419 South 15th 
St., (Philadelphia. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Wuat BECOMES OF THM UNMARRIND MOTHER? 
A Study of 82 Cases. By Alberta S. B. 
Guibord, M. D., and Ida R. Parker. Re- 
search Bureau on Social Case Work, 400 
Boylston St., Boston. 

AN MPLOYER’S VIEW OF THN CHURCH’S 
FUNCTION IN INDUSTRY. By P. H. Callahan. 
Reprinted from The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia. 

SHALL Ws ABANDON THD GOLD STANDARD? 
By William Trufant Foster. Reprinted from 
The Atlantic Monthly, July, 1922. Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research, Newton 
58, Mass. 

WoREERS EDUCATION IN THH UNITED STATES. 
Report of Proceedings of the Second Na- 
tional Conference on Workers Education in 
the United States. Workers Education 
Bureau of America, 465 West 23rd St., New 

_ York. Price, 50 cents. 

THe PRESS. Studies in Labour and Capital, 
Volume II. Prepared by Labour Research 
Department. The Labour Publishing Com- 
pany, Ltd., 6 Tavistock Square, W. C. 1, 

ndon. Price, 1 s. 

Tur THINGS THat ARB CamSAR’s. A Defence 
of Wealth. By Guy Morrison Walker. A. L. 
Hens; 61 Broadway, New York. Price, 50 
cents. ; 

THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION. 
A Bibliography on the United States for 
Foreign Students. The Institute of Inter- 

‘national Education, 419 West 117th St., 
New York, 


The JOURNAL of 


SOCIAL FORCES 


Published bi-monthly at the 
University of North Carolina 


CHAPEL HILL, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


DEPARTMENTAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 


Teaching and Research in the 
Social Sciences 

Public Welfare and Social 
Work 

Conferences for Social Work 

The Church and _ Social 
Service 

Inter-racial Cooperation 

County and Country Life 
Programs 

Progress in Town and City 
Programs 

The Work of .Women’s Or- 
ganizatioris 

Editorial Notes 

The Library and Work-shop 


CONTRIBUTED 
ARTICLES. 


In the November and January 
Number of The JOURNAL: 
Franklin H. Giddiggs, Robert 
W. Kelso, Owen R. Lovejoy, 
William Fielding Ogburn, 
Homer Folks, Frank D. 
Watson, Dwight Sanderson, 
Stuart R. Queen, J. L. Gillin, 
V. V. Anderson, Emory S. 
Bogardus, Jesse F. Steiner, 
James Hoge Ricks, John M. 
Gillette, ‘Worth M. Tippy, 
Edgar Dawson, Morris 
Knowles, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, Frederick  P. 
Gruenberg, besides the South- 
ern Home folk who contribute 
articles and notes of value. 
Later numbers will vie with 
these. 


The Journal of Social Forces, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


For the enclosed $2.50 please enter 
my name for a year’s subscription to 
THH JOURNAL, 

Name .... 

Address 


Or for the enclosed $4.00 please 
enter my subscription and a gift sub- 
scription to the following address: 
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ART . prejudices against birth control. Her arguments are not al. 
can help you to raise and to save ways logical, nor her facts clearly proved. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury has written a foreword. ‘ 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS THE WHITH HEART OF MOJAVE, by Edna Brush Perkins. Boni & 
i Y , 4 es Ltveright. 229 pp. Illustrated. Price $3.00; postpaid of the SuRVEHY ~ 
for the charitable or social agency in $3.12, } | 
i s The story of how two women explored the Mojave Desert 
which you are particularly interested. THE PRACTICE OF AUTO-SUGGESTION, by Bmile Ooué. Dodd, 
N “29 Mead @ Oo. 119 pp. Price $1.25; postpaid of the SurvEyY $1.35. ‘ 
. Will you let it: THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE IN ITS SALIENT Ths TREE by 
A department of the magazine, Better Times, yaa iiraldd ee bbe Mera Lbs Ph 7 pp. Price $3.00; postpaid — 
How to (The Administration of Social Agencies.) way anemia | 


Raise Money contains articles on money-raising, publicity, 
aaa atte institutional financing, etc. It tells, for 
example, how to write an effective appeal letter, how to make. 
- an annual report interesting, how to get an endowment, how to get 
people to a meeting, how to turn a small contributor. into a large 
contributor, etc. One reader recently told us that Better Times gave 
him an idea that enabled him to raise $2,000 for his organization. 
Better Times makes available the advice of leading experts on money- 
raising. “And the subscription price is only $2 a year. _ 


Another new department in Better Times is 


How to “The Purchasing of Institutional Supplies.” 
The Standard Statistics Company, Inc., New 
Save Money York, the world’s largest statistical organiza- 


tion, furnishes every month an article advising when to buy food- 

_ stuffs, clothing, equipment, drugs, linens and the various other things 
bought by hospitals, child-caring institutions, settlement houses and 
other charitable and social welfare institutions. The advice of the 
Standard Statistics Company, Inc., is bought and used by thousands 

of business men’ throughout America. Its articles on the probable 
‘trend of prices, together with other practical articles on purchasing 
methods and administrative economies,’ should enable readers of 
Better Times to save thousands of dollars for the organization with 
which they are connected. And the subscription price is only $2 
a year. 


Better Times reports the news of the 2,000 


New Ideas charitable and social agencies in New 
; York. It tells-of the latest ideas in social 
You Can Adopt work so that you may adapt them to the 


needs of our own organizations. Better Times enables you to profit 
by New York’s experience—its successes and failures, For the busy 
person Better Times is concise, and yet it bubbles over with human 
interest. It is profusely illustrated. It is not only extremely inter- 
esting and helpful; it is inspiring. 


, Several thousand people throughout the 
And You'll in phi 
0 Vaid states he are interested in phil- 

anthropic and social work already read 

Thank Us Too! Better Times regularly. One of me lead- 

ing foundations has given it financial support. Herbert Hoover is 

chairman of the publication’s Board of Advisors and Sponsors, among 

whose numbers are also Lillian D. Wald and Homer Folks. Won’t | 
you take the word of these people that Better Times is worth your 

while reading? After reading Better Times for a few months, you 
(like many of our subscribers) will thank us for calling it to your 

attention. Sign the coupon below and return, if more convenient, 

without any money. A bill will be rendered in due course. If after 

receiving the current issue you are not entirely satisfied, we will 

accept the cancellation of your subscription without question. Could 

a fairer offer be made you? Then why not act on it right now 

while you are thinking about it! 


Pe ek ease Ne eek ct pt | es wos es wn) PBT COL > OTC pees ow cose cate ace wth eee 


BETTER TIMES 
104 Gold Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me Better Times for one year. I will remit $2.00 (full subserip- 
tion price) on receipt of bill. If after receiving the current issue of 
the magazine I should decide that I do not care to receive it for a year, 
I will remit 25 cents for the issue within 10 days and you will then 
cancel the subscription without question. 
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- §PECIAL OFFER—If you return this coupon with $2.00 
within 10 days we will extend your subscription to 14 months. 


’ 
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OUR MEDICINE MEN, by Paul H. De Kruif. Century Co. 237 pp ua 


Illustrated. Price $1.75; postpaid of the SuRvEY $1.82, 


NERVES AND PERSONAL POWHRR, by D. Macdougal King. Fleming 
H. Revell Oo. 311 pp. Price $2.00; postpaid of the SuRvEY $2.15. — 


MENTAL CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS, by Boyd Fisher. Houghton, 
Mifflin Oo. 315 pp. Price $2.50; postpaid of the SuRvey $2.60, \ 


THE CAUSHS OF HEART FAILURH, by William Henry Robey, M. D 
ernie Univ. Press. 45 pp. Price $1.00; postpaid of the Surver 


PRACTICAL TALKS ON THE CARE OF CHILDREN, by Mary H.R 
N. Bayley. E. P. Dutton € Oo. 344 pp. Price $3.50; postpaid of th 
SURVEY $3.58. k ia 


THB EXPHRIENCES OF AN ASYLUM DOCTOR, by Montagu Lomaz. 
Goons onisite & Unwin, Ltd. 255 pp. Price $.84; postpaid of the Sur 
vBY $.94 ; 


ACUTE CASHES IN MORAL MEDICINE, by Hdward F. Burke. Mac-— 
millan Co. 136 pp. Price $1.25; postpaid of the SuRvHY $1.30. 


CLOSED SHOP, by Lamar 7. Beaman. H, W. Wilson Oo.’ arate 
cereee coed Revised and Enlarged. Price $2.00; postpaid of 
SURVEY $2.10. } } 


THE RETURN OF THE MIDDLE CLASS, by John Corbin. Charle 
Scribner’s Sons. 353 pp. Price $2.50; postpaid of the SURVEY $2.57. 


WOMEN _ IN THE FACTORY, by Dome Adelaide M. Anderson. John 
Murray, 50 Albemarle St., London, W.1. 316 pp. Price $1.80; postpaid 
of the SuRVEY $1.88. 


A CRITIQUE OF ECONOMICS, by O. Fred Boucke, 
305 pp. Price $2.25 ; postpaid of the SURVEY $2.30, 


INCENTIVES IN THE NEW INDUSTRIAL ORDER, by J. A. Hobson. { 
Thomas Seltzer. 160 pp. Price $1.75; postpaid of the SURVEY $1.80. | 


INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL IN SOVIET RUSSIA, by A. A, Heller. | 
Thomas Seltzer. 241 pp. Price $1.50; postpaid of the SuByBY $1.55. © 


LABOUR AND CAPITAL IN THE ENGINEERING TRADES, prepared 
by the Labour Research Department. Labour Publishing Co., Ltd. 48 
pp. Price $.24; postpaid of the SuRvny $.30. \" 


BUSINESS AND THE PROFESSIONS, by Rudolph M. Binder. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 433 pp. Price $3.00; postpaid of the SuRvEY $3.07. 


UNDER FOUR ADMINISTRATIONS, by Oscar 8S. Straus. Houghton, 
Mifiin Co, 456 pp. Price $4.00; postpaid of the Sugvny $4.15, | 


INDIA’S AWAKENING; ITS NATIONAL AND WORLD-WIDE SIG- . 
NIFICANCH, by Wilfred Wellock. Labour Publishing Co., Ltd., Lon-— 
don. 69 pp. Price $.386; postpaid of the SurvEy $.41. 


HISTORY OF BANKING IN IOWA, by Howard H. Preston. 
Historical Society of Iowa Oity, Iowa, 458 pp. Price $2.00. 


THINKING. AN INTRODUCTION TO ITS HISTORY AND SCIENCE, | 
by Fred Casey. Labour Publishing Co., Ltd. 192 pp. Price $1.08 | 
(paper $.72) ; postpaid of the Survny $1.18. te! 


THE KAISER’S MEMOIRS, by Wilhelm II, Hmperor of Germany 
1888-1916. Harper & Bros. 366 pp. Price $3.50; postpaid of the — 
SuRvpy $3.65. : 

THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND THH TEACHER, dy H. Crichton 
Miller. Thomas Seltzer. 225 pp. Price $1.60; postpaid of the Sun- 
vey $1.66. a 
AFTER THE PHACH, by H. N. Brailsford. Thomas Seltzer. 158 pp. — 
Price $1.50; postpaid of the Survny $1.56. e 
OUT OF THE PAST, by R. W. Postgate. Labour Publishing Co., Ltd. — 
123 pp. Price $.84; postpaid of the Survey $.94. te 
AMERICANISM A WORLD MENACH, by W. 7. Colyer. Labour Pub, — 
Oo., Ltd, 168 pp. Price $1.44; postpaid of the Survny $1.49. | 
ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT: STATUTORY AUTHORITIES — 
FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Peer iets 
Green & Co. 521 pp. Price $8.25; postpaid of the Survey $8.40. 
JEREMIAH: A DRAMA IN NINE SCENBS, by Stefan Zweig. Thomas 
Seltzer. 336 pp. Price $2.50; postpaid of the SURVEY $2.65. 


THE CAVEMAN WITHIN US, by William J. Fielding, HE. P. Dutton 
& Co. 372 pp. Price $3.00; postpaid of the Survny $3.10. vt Ete 


THH DEVELOPMENT OF AMBHRICAN PRISONS AND PRISON cUs- -— 
TOMS, by 0. #. Lewis. Prison Ass’n, of New York. 350 pp. — ane: 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, the Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business. University of Chicago Press. 117 p 
Price, $1.00; postpaid of the Survey, $1.10. ; cl ‘ te 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL LIFR, by Charles Platt, “Dodd, 4k 
& Co. 284 pp. Price, $2.50; postpaid of the SurvEyY, $2.20. | aa 

THE MACHINERY OF THE MIND, by Véolet M. F a 
& Co. 98 pp. Price, $1.25; postpaid of the Supver, 


an: 


Macmillan Co. 


State 


hy 
+ 
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P This is is nur agate to get  eetuaeed yourself, first 
hand, with the scenes in which so much that is vital is 
being staged today. 


YOUR CHOICE OF 
TWO CRUISES 


& Each with every detail carefully planned for your comfort and con- 
venience, both on land and sea, at a cost eee slightly more than you 
might spend at home. _ 


: Which Will You Take? 
“AROUND THE MEDITERRANEAN - - 65 Halcyon Orient Days 


For as little as $600 and upwards, including all ship and shore expenses, with first 
class accommodations, you can sail from New York on February 3, 1923, on the 
_ Great Trans-Atlantic Express $8.8. Empress of Scotland (25,000 tons), for the 
_ Mediterranean lands where developments of such world significance are taking 
_ place. Your itinerary will include Madeira, Seville, Gibraltar, Algiers, Athens, 
_ Constantinople, Caifa, Jerusalem, Cairo, N aples, Rome and The Riviera, with 
stop-over tickets in. Europe. 


| AROUND THE WORLD - - - 120 Days of Luxury Travel 


For $1,000 and upwards, you can start from New York on January 23, 1923, on 
the Luxurious Quadruple Screw Canadian Pacific Express S.S. Empress of 
France (18,481 tons), and visit Cuba, Panama, San Francisco, Hawaii, Japan, 
China, Philippines, Java, The Malay Peninsula, Burma, India and Ceylon, Suez 


14 days i in Japan and 19 days in India and Ceylon. 


‘When ‘Oa there been such an appropriate time to SEE THE WORLD FOR YOURSELF ? 


You will travel with congenial fellow passengers, and you will enjoy the music 
and dancing, the deck sports and travel club meetings on board, as well as your 
_ visits ashore, where you will stay at the best hotels, take elaborate drives, and 
travel i in chartered railroad trains. 


But iT IS IMPORTANT to make ie! reservations now, while there is an 
6 rtunity to book. 


Mluserated Booklet Aad Ship meee Sent Free acs Please State Cruise Preference 


_ Address CLARK CRUISE 


‘Sag CARE OF 
THE BURLEY, 112 East 19th Strest, New York 
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Canal, Egypt, Italy, and France, with stop-over tickets i in Europe. You will have 
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THESE ARE THEIR NUMBERS 


Konstantin Konoplew, Alexander Blisharew, Nikolai Konstantinow, Maria Konkowa, Anna Leonteva, Raisa ~ 
Rewina, Nikolaj Nikonow, Iwan Kanschin, Ewdokja Nechoroschewa Antonika Kolsikowa, Anna Lizizima, Maria — 
Butenkowa, Antonia Schirschitskaja, Praskowa Gabrilowa, Anna Syrikowa, Georg Gabrilowa, Michael Ignatow, 
Wladimir Sokolow, Pawel Nekrylow, Peter Brisgalow 


THESE ARE THEIR NAMES 


THESE ARE THEIR PICTURES 


THESE AND 999,980 MORE AWAIT YOUR INVITATION FOR CHRISTMAS DINNER. THERE ‘ 
ARE ONE MILLION LITTLE HUNGRY ORPHANS IN THE FEDERATED SOVIET REPUBLIOS. Hi As 
THEIR FATHERS AND MOTHERS WERE KILLED IN THE WORLD WAR, OR WERE KILLED : 
BY THOSE WHO DO NOT AGREE WITH THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE IN ITS p 

CLAIM THAT PEOPLES HAVE THE RIGHT TO DETERMINE THEIR OWN FORMS OF 1) 
GOVERNMENT, OR THEIR PARENTS DIED IN THE FAMINE. ! , 


RUSSIA IS MEETING THIS PROBLEM OF ONE MILLION ORPHANS BRAVELY. BUT THERE 
IS THE CREDIT BLOCKADE. THE NATIONS WHICH WON THE WORLD WAR ARE REFUSING 
RUSSIA CREDIT, THEREBY MAKING IT IMPOSSIBLE FOR RUSSIA TO APPLY HER MAN- 
POWER TO MACHINERY AND NATURAL RESOURCES. IF RUSSIA WERE PERMITTED TO PRO- 
DUCE THEN RUSSIA WOULD TAKE CARE OF EVERY CHILD, FOR RUSSIA LOVES HER 
CHILDREN. Y ! : ng 


TODAY WE MUST AID. WE MUST OPEN OUR HEARTS TO THESE LITTLE CHILDREN, 
THEN OPEN OUR PURSES AND BID THEM EAT, WERE YOU EVER HUNGRY? AND WHEN ee 
YOU WERE YOU ‘ATE! RKUSSIA’S ORPHANS HAVE BEEN HUNGRY FOR WEEKS AND tage 
MONTHS. THOUSANDS OF THEM HAVE NEVER HAD ENOUGH TO EAT. THERE THEY ARE, be 
ONE MILLION OF THEM. HERE- YOU ARE, WITH MONEY IN YOUR POCKET! YOU MUST 

OPEN YOUR HEART TO THESE LITTLE CHILDREN. YOU MUST OPEN YOUR PURSE AND | 

BID THEM EAT! 


One Million Dimes for One Million Meals for One Million Orphans. | 
How Many Will Be Your Guests This Christmas Day? ; e A 


Cold, hungry, lonesome little tots. Count their tears these recent years! Could we but cover every tear wath 
a dime! Then they would smile again and you'd be glad. It feels good to be glad occasionally, 


National Office 
_ THE FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA, 201 West 13th Street, New York Ci ity 


_ THESE TWENTY CHILDREN 


pictured on this page live in Home No. I at Zarizyn, 
Russia. The Friends of Soviet Russia together with 
the International Workers’ Relief, which has branches. f 
K in 21 countries, conducts four such homes in Zarizyn | 
alone, and many more thru-out Russia. Each home| F 
contains about 100 orphans. It costs’ $5 per child | ei 
DSi aN GRIN mE aN bree to outfit these homes and $2 per child per month for 
dest Russia will provide the building if you 
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MY GUESTS THIS CHRISTMAS 


FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA, 
201 West 13th Street, New York City. 


Here are dimes totaling $ with which to 
buy meals for ————— Russian orphans who shall 
be my guests this Christmas Day. I shall request 
my friends to extend similar invitations. 


(Survey 12/15/22.) 


its name. 


